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CHAPTER VI, 

View of the Eastern Nations politically connected 

with Greece, 



SECTION L 

O/Lydia: Astatic Grecian Commonwealths: Sofihia: Assyria: 
Persia, Reduction of the Asian Greeks under the Persian 
Duminion by Cyrus, 

AS tte affairs of Greece now become essen- 
tially connected witli those of that power- 
ful empire which, by rapid conquest, had united 
under one dominion almost the whole of the 
civilized world, it will be necessary to take a 
short survey of the state of things in the surround- 
ing nations ;, and particularly in those of the vast 
continent of Asia, whose transactions with the 
little country of Greece furnish some of the most 
remarkable and important events in the political 
history of mankind. i. 

We have already observed that riches and arts 
were earlier known in Asia Minor than in Greece* 

Vol. II. B Before 





2 ttI$TORY OF GRtECE. 

Before the Trojan war, that country whence 
Pelops came, by some called Phrygia, by others 
Lydia, was famed among the Greeks for wealth. 
Herodot. In Lydlft, the mountain Tmcdui antiently abounded 
st/;u,V^^* with gold, which the torrent-river Pactolus brought 
i.id.p.265. j^^^ frpin the craggy summits, so that a rude 
people m%ht es^ily collect it Hence, «t the foot 
of Tmolus, on the banks of the Pactolus, the town 
of Sardis early rose to importance, and became 
the capital of Lydia. Gold; to which all nations 
of the old world, even in their rudest ages, seem 
almost instinctively to have attributed a myitfe- 
rious value, while the t)riginal Americans, of any 
people known tojiave long possessed it, have alone 
given it an estimation nearly proportioned to its 
intrinsic worth ; gold has tibt always those per- 
Biciotis eflfeets which i^culative pMosophers have 
been fond of attributing to it Gold was, to the 
Lydians, the spring of industry, of knowledge, we 
may add of virtue, if it be truly said that vi^e 
consists in action. 'Undoubtedly it was also the 
spring of vicej for so things ette constituted in 
this world, that there almost Oiilly cafil be adtive 
vflr^e where is vice. The Lydians, cls^e have 
hi^retofore had occasion to remark, appear to 
have derivcjd their origin from the- same herds 
Merodot. who peopled Gi'eece. Their laws and nitaneiis, 
y^^;^;^^ to the time €f Herodotus, were almost the same 
ivith those of the Greeks; and that historian 
mentions some circumstances in the progress of 
^oci^y in which they ^preceded neigfib<iring 
4iatioiK5* They were the firi^t people 'l&k>#n to 

^ the 



ASIATIC GRJBCIAN COHMONWEALTHS. g 

Ibc Greeks to have exercised retail trades', and sect. 

I. 
tte first who struck coins of gpl^ and silver. 

Ooios are singularly adapted to convey to late 

agps and distant countries exact informatibn of 

die progress of art and fine taste ; and the ex- 

toirt coiDS of the Lydian kin^, the oldest known 

fco exist, «xhil^t remarkable proofs of the ele-> 

gant liaste aad excettent workioanship of theii' 

eaiiy era; 

In all countries the arts of p^ce and war have 

florisl^ together. While the people of Lydia 

through industry were growing rich, the monarchs 

j^end^ thekr dominion eastward as far as the 

river Halys. The small republics of the Grecian 

colonies could liot be safe in the neighborhood of 

Buch a potentate. [What accidental weakness of 

the Asiatic princes had allowed those adventurers, 

mostly dritep by violence from their settlements 

in Greece,: to aj^opriate a territory on the Asiatic 

8h6re, four huadi^d .miles in length, eminent for 

richness x£ soil and beauty of climate, so little 

were letb^s known or practised and so deficient 

tnadition, we are wholly without information. 

Those adventurers however were of the most 

polished 

,' n^Srot K«fln»Xw ly/mro' - Herod. 1. 1. c. 94. We must 
not expect perfect correspondence, in terms of this kind, 
between different languages, in distant countries, and widely 
distant ages : but we find KawuXo? very nearly defined, by 
Plato» a Shopkeeper ( I ). He is put in opposition to the 
'^EfMTopo?, who travelled to deal, and who, according to the 
extent of his dealings, would be, in modern terras, either a 
merchant or a pedlar. In another place Plato distinguishet 
the KavuXoc, as one who bougtit to sell, from the uvtovuiXou 
who sold his own manufacture or produce (a). 

(1) Plat. d^^Rcp. t «. p. Sri. («) Plat, de Rep, 1. 1. p. 260. 
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6 ' HISTOitT? 6¥ CiREECE. 

infkience of the ocean ; atid, tho mostJy plain, yet 
of extraordinary hei^t above the level of the 
ocean ; being bounded even on the south by 
mountains mostly covered with snow, while tfee 
tract northward is a continent of snow, their 
winters are of a severity unknown under the 
same latitude in othet parts of tRe globe*,— 
Nature has therefore supplied the brute animals 
oi those regions with a peculiar warmth of cover- 
ing. To man is only given ability to wrest siKrh 
boons from the inferior creation. ' The ingenuity 
of the antient Scythians went thus far. Necessity 
drovd them to the use of those furs for clothing 
which are become so extensively an article of 
useless, perhaj>s often pernicious luxury in milder 
climates ^ Such a county, with si^ch inhabitants, 

wouW 

* Herodotus's exact s^cquaintance witli the Scythian cli- 
ipate, and his lively description' of it^ both deserve notice : 
^va-xjii/jitpoq ^i avTii i xc^rttXt^fisT^x leoiax ^wptj ovru hn ri i-** 
iv^ac rcvi /xsy oxrv rm ixti^Sf eUj>iffir6i. tto^ yinr»t x^Uju^, If roSrt 

*H 011 ^ciXeco'tret iriyrvrcMf xu) 06(T»of9i vraq o Ktft/xcpto;* xa) lirt 
rov xpvrdx^^ov U Irrhi v&^^w TLxl^an xarciXfrfAi96t r^ariv&prdu, xai 

c'xTuf [A^fotq ^taT€Xf s( ^'ifMUf iu»' Toi)$ y iTny^oiirovi rsca-tpcci v^X*^ 

ttvToD* fr*. k, T. f. Herodot. 1. 4. c. 2S.* See also Strabo^ 
b. 7. p. 307. In th^ mild climate of our own iland we db 
not readily learn 10 conceive the severity of continental 
winters, even in the most desirable latitudes, where the surfsice 
is elevated and the ocean distant. All nriodern accounts of 
the countries around the Euxine testify to the justness 01 
iferbdotus' description of the Scythian winter. 

^ £ngland is perhaps, of all countries in the northern 
temperate zone, that in which furs are least used. In few 
parts of the world indeed is precaution of any kind against 
changes in the atmosphere less known, because in few les^ 
necessary; tho nowhere are those changes more the subject ' 
of conversation and complaint ; which seems to arise from a 
peculiar fondness for exercise inHhe air and a consequent 
impatience under confinement within-doors, which the people 
of some other parts of Europe not only bear but like. . 



ymM little ii^v^ th^ aipbitipn of others But sxct* 
th§ Scythian^ ^i£tinc|iv^ly fcnid of wandering^. 



were likely to be inspired with a de^e to wander.- 
smplkg the po3$es$ioQ3 9f tJbeir more settled neigh^r* 
Imu, And tho tbeir aiaaner of life is little 
aiipve that of brutes, yet it has always^ been that 
oCgr^llUriQus brutes: t()fiy migrate in such multi^ 
ttide& thfut Ih^ir prp^eteion |s dcar^^ely resistible. 
WftT m^ morepver i^ogularly their delight ; «Mid 
m^Kiy imd hummi ]qp4ness were totally aUen t^ 
their wai^faire. Scalping was practiBed by them 
nearly m by the American Indians : none could 
c^im Im share of plunder who had not m enemy '^ 
head to {hresent ^ his chief. Tl^e scalp then 
beeaoie. Uio warrior'a favorite ornai^ent for his 
OwafersoD, %|id that of his horse: . the number Heroa.i.4. 
he poeseseed decAded h\^ reputatipn and his rank.* ^ ^ ^ 
Without this teftimonial. of military ni^rit n^n# 
<;<hdd be admitted to their prineipal feasts; where^ 
as Mwogour Sc^ipatian ancestor?, probably, 
ibek desc^ants^ th^.sliulls of slaia^niw^ were 
Ito drtokiftgrcpps. it is^.perhaps well for th^ 
iMlMiao'f credit that we are assured, by unques- 
tionable testimony, of the exi3tence of such prac- 
tice3 among later people* 

Thricey 

♦ This sketch, of so singular a portion of mankind, *^as 
penned before the author haxi seen the finished picture of the 
same people, by the niasterly hand of the historian of the 
Decline ^d Fall of the RomaQ Enopire. It has been ob- 
served by more than one great historian, that every book 
should be as conoplete as possible within itself, and shouli 
oeyer refer fox any thinjgmaterii?^ toother books (i). Sensible , 

* 

(i) HniDe'a Hbt of Eoglsndt A^^^ ^^ ^ ?^^ ^^ ^^^ 
H^ Cooc; Trid, 
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CHAP. Thrice, in very early times, these fepocieaf 
^v^^/•w v^abonds are said to have overriHi Asia. But 
their irruptions had more the effect of a swarm of 
locusts, an inundation, or a hurricane, tbim of an 
expedition devised and conducted by the reason 
Herodot of men. While Ardyes reigned in Lydia there 
& I.' 4! c. 1. happened a migration from those rugged climates.' 
Oi. S6. «. A Scythian hord drove before them a Cimmmiaii 
6^* ^N ^ordj apparently of not very dissimilar maimars» 
01. 39. t. • The conquerors, pursuing eastward, entered Media,^^ 
B. C. Q^ J overwhelmed that rich and powerful kingdom^ - 
The Cimmerians had avoided them by .t«iking a 
more westerly course; and, in. their flight, Utde? 
less terrible to the nations among whom ih^l 
came, than the Scythians had beien to themselves,, 
they dverran Asia Minor. Sardis fell their prey;^ 
the citadel only withstanding them. Most of the. 
Grecian cities suffered. But the plagtie was 
transitory. It came, it destroyed, it vanished; 
arid things resumed nearly their former sitdalaon* 
- The power oftheLydian monarchy was however 
shaken. Some of the Grecian states, Miletuar 

particular^, 

of the truth of this remark, the author has found himself 
vmder peculiar difficulty in the necessity of giving some ac- 
count of the Scythians. He scrupled the transcription of a 
long passage from a history not only in the bands, but fresh 
in the memory of all Europe. The whole would indeed have 
^en beyond his purpose; the selection of parts hazardous ; 
and any appearance of a competition preposterous/ He has 
therefore risked his original sketch, principally translated 
from Justin and Herodotus, which he hopes will he found 
not absolutely incompetent for its purpose; and it will cer-' 
tainly be imputed as credit to those two writers, that thia 
sketch, as far as it goes, ac( ords very completely with the 
elaborate account of the historian first mentioned, Who so 
singularly unites the liveliest manner with the most laborious 
diligence. ' ' . 
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piutmalasiy, appear to have recovered inde- sect. 
pendency; for we find Sadyatt^ son of Ardyes, v****^ 
toward Ae end of bis reign, inga^ged in war with % q* 
the Milesians. It was continued or renewed by 5 So: N. 
bis fion Halyattes. Miletus was then tlic richest ^{^^p** 
amjiiiiost populous of the Asiatic Gi-ecian cities.. 621. B. 
None of the greater powers having directed their H*^«<*«f- 
Attention to maritime afi^rs, the naval force of 
tiie little Grecian states gave them consequence; • 
and ihsA of Miletus was superior to any other. 
Tb^ ' Lydian monarch had none to oppose to it, 
excfpt what he might command from his s.ubject 
Gt^ks. The Milesians therefore commanding 
.tiie sea, a blockade hy land was little efficacious;- 
arid any other mode of siege was at that time little 
known. The manner therefore in which the. 
Lydian monarch carried on the war was thus«> 
Marching into the Milesian territory a little before 
harvest, with all military pomp, to the sound of 
various musical instruments, he cut. down all tiie 
com, and destroyed all the vines, olives, and other 
valuable trees; spearing the buildings, that the 
people might have the better nrieans of cultivating 
fresh harvefi^ for him to carry off or destroy. The 
Milesians, venturing ^to take the field for the .pro- 
tection of tiieir propeiiy, suffered two considerable 
defeats. The war however continued eleven years, 
from its commencement under Sadyattes, and the 

Milesians 

- • The space of only three years, allowed by Blair, between 
tbe Scythian irruption and the Milesian war, is inconsistent 
with the narration of Herodotus. Newton has not marked 
the date of the Milesian war; but according to other clr- 
eumstatices which he has marked, it might have begun about 
tiie B^th Olympiad, where lierodouis-s accouiit wookt 
Hearty bring it« 
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Milesians still obstinately d^ode^ thiqsMriYfl* 
In the twelfth year, Halyattes^ being seized with a 
dangerous illness^ was agitated wifh superstitious 
fear on adcount of the accidental Imniing of a; 
temple of Minerva by his r&vag^i^ troc^s ; aad. 
the MilesiaeS) making adrantage of this Qirqunh 
stance, procured a peace. , 

Croesus son of Halyattes still advaoeed tbn: 
Hcrodof. • power of the Lydian monarchy. He ntftde «ll 
h s^! the Asian Greeks tributary i and, es^epting l^yteia 
and Cilicia, was master of the whole gf iViia 
Minor, as far as tiiie Halys. He wa$ an abliB 4^ 
• virtuous prince, ncrt less generally beloved tiwai 
feared; so that the Asian Greeks, finding ti^eur 
condition far from worse for their subjection to 
such a monarch, who allowed them thQ injoyo^nt 
of their own laws and constitution, with tlie whole 
internal regulation of their little conmwawealths, 
became attached to him as subjects to thek J^gal 
tereditary soverein *. There had loi^ beeq inter* 
course between Lydia and the continent of Greece* 
Sardis, as a mart, was an object for all nations 
within reach. Superstition chiefly led the Lydiailft 
to Greece : the reputation of tli^ Delphian oracle 
was high among them, and many presents from 
^ Lydian monarchs were, in the time of Herodotus^ 
principal oniaments of its shrink, Gyges king of 
I^ydia, that writer says, was the first foreificir, 
excepting only Midas, son of Gordias king of 
Plirygia, who ever sent a present (hither* B^it it 

has 

^ This appears from the tenor of Hefrodotua* <ierratioii» aiv) 
receives confirmatioii irom Thticydtdfe, tvho efiys that tht 
lomaas fionshed greatly and were very |i^werful till tk^ 
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has bemi already itientio»ed as matter^ at least, sect. 
f(x doubt, whether the trea^sores sent to be placed 
Snider the protection of the god/ att Delphi and 

other 

^ere reduced by Cyrus, after lie ha^ -conquered Croesus (i). 
Pinddr's concise but empbatkal eulogy speaks also fitrouglj 
to the same purpose. The passage is remarkable : 

OY' 4>©INEI KPOIXOT ♦lAO^PflN APETA. 

RX^^ct ^aAo^ftf xotrfp^fi Trctrroi (paTiq" 
Ovoi fxiv (p6^f4,iyysq viro^o(pta,k KOivuAutf 

£2f ^f ^mt^tTw TO ^pHroif adXwy* 

*A/bbf*OTfi^ur» 1^ oyi^ 

Or ^^ i^xtr^^^ Keti iATBf * 

"Zri^otvat v-^fiTov ^i^ixrat, Pindar. Pyth. L 

When in the mouldering urn the mcmarch lies, 

His fame in lively characters remains ; 
Or graved in monumental histories, 

Or deck'd and painted in Aonian -strains. 

Thus fresh and fragrant and immortal blooms 

The virtue, Cr<B8US, of thy gentle mind: 
While fate to infamy and hatred dooms 

Sicilta's tyittnt, scorn of human kind ; 
Whose ruthless bosom swell'd with cruel pride« 
When, in his brazen bull, the broiling wretches died. 

Him therefore nor in sweet society 

The generous youth copversing ever name, 
Nor with the harp's deli^tfal melody 

Mingle his odious inharmonious fame. 

The first, the greatest bliss on niah conferred. 

Is in the acts of virtue to excel ; 
The second, to obtain their high reward, 

The soul-escalting praise of doing well. 
Who both these lots attaiiis is blest indeed. 
Since fortune here below can give no richer meed. 

West's Translation. 

In Pindar's youth the fame of Croesus was receut. Thei 
selection of him ^erefore as an exuraple of a virtuous and 
beneficent prince, fittest to be namM in oppositioik to ft de« 
tested tyrant, is strong testimony* 

(1) Thacyd. L 1. e. 16. 
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c HA P. Other temples, were intended a? ^ts. In after* 

\^\^ times we shall find that the moat respected slu'inef 
were resorted to as banks> where the* replied 
sanctity of the place afforded security for treasures 
deposited, which cpuld not be found elsewhere, 
and whence those treasures might be drawn at 
the depositor's pleasure, tho probably paying 

Hcrodot. largely for the benefit. The wealth that Croesus 
sent to Delphi consisted in large part of what are 
called bricks, or tiles, in modern phrase ingots of 
gold. Croesus appears to have been partial to the 

Li.c.s^. Greeks, and he incouraged men of genius and 
learning of that nation in his court^. But he was 
not without a considerable share of ambition, 
B^ng master of the whole western coast of Asia 
Minor, with all its shipping, he had the means of 
-becoming a more formidable naval power than 
had yet been knOwn in the world. Already the 

L1.CJ7. ilands trembled for their independency; and 
Greece itself was not without apprehension, when 
events in another quarter called all the attention 
of the Lydian monarch. 

Tho accounts of the countries about the river 
Euphrates go farther into antiquity than those of 
any other upon earth, yet we scarcely know when 
there was not a large and polished empire there. 

Of 

^ The first tliree lines of the quotation , from Pindar in the 
foregoing note, being introdnctory to the mention of Crcesua, 
appear to indicate that the Grecian poets, as>eil as the 
sophists mentioned by Herodotus, were not without a due 
share of that prince's favor ; if indeed the historian did not 
ta^mt to include poets under the term sophist. It should 
MVyyf that, if pure Greik was not the common language qi 
Sardi«, it was however familiarly understood in Crc^sus'^ 
court. 
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Of odier countriies which have possessed science, sect^ 
arts, and letters, we l^um whence science, arts^ \^\r^0 
and particularly whence kttsers have come to 
them ; but «> trace app^trs of their existence in 
any other country prior to their florishing in 
Chald^ea. However also the wpnders of 
Babylon may have been exaggerated by some 
writers, we have yet sufficient testimony to its 
having been a city of extraordinary magnitude^ 
population, wealth, and magnificence, when scarcely 
elsewliere in the world a city existed. The ^ 

Assyrian Empire, of which it was the metro- 
polis, by a revolt of the northem^rovinces became 
divided. Babylon remained the capital of the 
southern part, still called Assyria : the northern 
^EHmed €01 extensive kingdom under the name of 
M£i>iA. To the south of Media, and east of 
Assyria, was a mountainous tract called Persia ; 
so inferior to the surrounding countries in riches 
and pqpulousness, that hitherto it had been of 
little weightTor consideration. . But, during the 
reign of Cr<oesus in Lydia, a prince of extraordinary 51 

abilities, named Cyrus, arose among the Persians. 
Those hardy mountaineers had the same supe- 
riority over the enervated inhabitants of the rich 
Asiatic plains, which is still observed in the sultry Orme's 
cHmateaof the east; tho, in Europe, the diflference, ildiiul. 
in strength and courage, between the inhabitants 
of mountains and of plains, is oply to be found in 
the imagination of speculative writers. Cyrus 
became master of Media, according to some ac- 
counts by inheritance from his mother, according 
to Others by arms. He was successful in war 

against 
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CH A P. against As^ria, and threatened the intire conquer 
of that emphre. Croesus was alarmed at. hk 



^ 



Rowing power and fame. It was obvious policy 
to support the Assyrian monarch, and endevor 
to hold the balance bdtween him aiid the Persian* 
Yet either the attempt or the neglect mi^ Jbe 
fatal ; and human wisdom could only decide upon 
the probability. Anxious for sm^er grounds, and 
full of the superstition of hfe age, he tried all the 
more celebi'ated oracles known to the Greeks for 
advice and information. He was so liberal in 
presents to DelpW, that the Delphiai^ passed a 
decree granting to the king and people of I^dia 
precedency in the consultation of the oracle', with 
privilege fpr any Lydian to become at pleasure a 
Delphian citizen. Such preference to a foreiner, 
in a business which must have been under the 
controul of the Amphictyonic council, proves 
strongly the respect of the Grreeks for Croesus, 
and perhaps their fear of him. Yet the manager^ 
of the oracle, always provident of its reputation, 
could by no means be induced to prophesy any 
•success to him in a war with Persia. To all his 
interrogatories on the subject they gave answers 
so dubious and elusive, that whatsoever part he 
might take, and whatsoever might be the event, 
the Credit of the oracle would be safe. The 
01. 57. 1. unhappy jwince, after much hesitation, at length 
554. N. determined upon war. He led his army into thos^ 
OI.58. 1. pi^ovinces beyond the river Halys which had 

548. B. lormed 

What prechely these privileges and honors were, may be 
difficult to determine* 
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liMtned part of the Median monarchy. Cyrus sect. 
ImnietKe^Iy quitted his Assyrian foes to march- v^^/^• 
against Croesus. One great battle decided the 
fate of Lydia. Cyrus was victorious, and march- 
ing to Sardis, made Croesus "prisoner, and his 
kingdom a province of the Persian empire. 

While the issue of the ;war remained yet un- Hemdot 
certain, Cyrus had endevored to gain the Grecian 
citiea in Asia Minor ; %ut they adhered to their 
ingageratents with -the Lydian king. The full 
ifeuccess therefore of the Pecsian arms could not 
but^&e highly alarming to them. Immediately. 
^ Joflians sent to oflfer submission, upon the 
^Mune terms on which they had beeh subject to 
» Croesus. The Milesians alone were admittecl 
to so much favor. The others were told that, 
having refused those terms when offered, tbey 
must abide the consequences. Such a -reply from 
surfi a potentate was indeed dreadful, s Each city 
set to repair and improve its fortifications, and 
the Panionian assembly was summoned. But a 
comparison of their own force with that of tfie 
Persian monarchy affording no reasonable hope* 
that they should of themselves be able to withstand 
the threatened dariger, in this extremity they 
turned theii- thoughts to their parent country ; 
'tJio with little expectation of jinding th^re either 
dispositbn or ability to protect them. An embassy - 
* was sent to Lacedaembn, as the leading state of 
Greece* But h was titever the character of the 
Spartan government to Jbe fonvard in bazardbus 
' fentefpriie. The lonidn^ could obtain no promii&e 
of ttssistaiice'; *but some Spartans were appointed 

to 
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to accompany them in their return, to inqinre iatt^ 
the truth of the alarming accounts given of the 
Persian power, and endevor to learn tiie forther 
designs of the conquering monarch* The Spartan 
ministers went to the Persian court at Sardis ; and 
the accoimt given, with his usual simplicity, by 
Herod. 1.1. Herodotus, of what passed at an audience to 
* which Cyrus admitted them, marks just the con* " 
teinpt which might be expected, in the conqueror 
of Asia, for the little republics of Greece* A re- 
public,^ indeed, was {probably a new id^ to him. 
He told the Spartans, ^ That he could not be 
^ afraid of people who had squares in the middle 

* of their towns, in which they met to swear and 

* deceive one another;' alluding to the agpra^ 
which was, in most of the Grecian cities, the place 
equally for the common market and the general 
assembly : and he concluded with a threat, ^ That 

^ it might come to their turn to lament their own 
^ subjection, and they had better not interfere in 

* his concerns with the lonians/ The war witli 
Assyria was an object of other importance. 
Marching therefoire himself eastward, he left the 
Greeks to his lieutenants* 

I. s. c. 15. It was a practice of this great {nince to leave a 
considerable share in the administration of con- 
quered countries in the hands of natives. He 

1. 1. c. 153. Committed a high office at Sardis to Pactyas, a 
Lydian, who took a very early opportunity to 
show himself unwortliy of the ti^ust reposed ki 
him. Cyrus was scarcely gone, when he managed 
a revolt, became master oi the town of Sardig, . 
and besieged the Persian governor in the citadel. 

Cyrus 
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'Clynis did not think even this a circumstance to s e c t« 
require the intermission of his march against ^^^/«%^ 
Assyria. He detached a pArt only of his army 
against the rebels who af^ars to have been very 
imequai to the greatness of his attempt ; for, ac<> 
"cording to Herodotus, withotit any farther effort, Herodot. 
he fled to the Grecian town of Cuma, where pro- h m^- 
4)iU)ly he had clidms of hol^itahty. The Persian 
general sent to demand him. The *Cumeeans> 
between fear c^ the vengetoce of so mi^ty a 
potentate, and unwillingness to incur the disgrace 
of betraying a received suppliant, which they ex* 
petted would also draw on them the anger of the 
gods, wer6 gT^^y At a losS; The neighboring 
oracle of Apollo at Branchidss, then in high repute 
among the Asian Greeks, was their resource. 
This story, also related by HeiXKlotus with a sim-" 
plicity evincing truth, while it characterizes both 
the religion and the politics of the times, affords a 
remarkable specimen of the subjects upon which 
oracles were consulted^ and of the subterfuges of 
fthe managers to preserve their credit The 
question of the Cumaeans was not a little distress^' 
ingv To advise any opposition to the Persian 
po\yer would have put the credit of the oracle to 
the highest ri$k» But to betray an admitted sup' 
pliant was held among the Greeks, in no less a 
measui'e, oftensive to the gods ahd infamous 
among meri. This, however, thfe oracle unwarily 
directed^ Aristodicul^, a man Eminent among tl^ 
eitizetis of Cuma, whether influenced by party- 
views, or by friendship for Pactyas, or by bont^ 
mdignatbn at the unworthy deed intondud by hit 
' Vol. II. C fellowcitizcns. 
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t^HAP. fellowcitixensy publicly declared his doubt of ihto 
answer reported front the orade, and itmoted 
that the prayer shodd be repeated to the god^ 
and persons of unquestionable credit coBnuissiooedi 
to bring the response. He prevailed, and wa« 
himself appointed of the number. The answer 
was still as before, Tlmt the Ciinifeans should 
deliver up Pactyas. Aristodieus, not thus satisfy 
^^^.seardiing around tlie temple, purposely dis* 
turbed some nests of sparro^iv^ and other Urds^ 
mbkh in tliat situation, according to the tenets of 
Crrecian superstition, were und^ the particular 
protection of the del(ty of the place. A vofce 
was presently heard from the inmost recess of 
the building, * O most miholy of men ! how 
* darest thou thus violate my suppliants ! ' Arifrr 
todicus replied, ^ O soverein power! dost thoti 
! thus protect thy suppliants^ yet comnmndest the 
i Cumasans to give up their suppliant ? * ' Yes/ 
returned the voice, ^ I command it : thW so you^ 
? the sooner, perishing,, may no more consult 
^ oracles about betraying suppliants/ This reply, 
answered the purpose both trf the orade and of 
Aristodicus ; but not so of the Cuuweans, The 
credit of tlie oraclej not only /oi- . truth, but in 
some measure for justice alsQ, was saved ; but 
the Cunweans, fearing equal destruction wliether 
^ey betrayed Pagtyas or attempted his protection^ 
sought to avoid the danger by a middle- course^ 
tnd furiMsbed him with means irf escq,ping ta 
Mitylene in L^bos. There it, was bpped h© 
faight be safe : for as t^e Persians, weie utterly 
tmconversant in mmne p^k^mi m marrtime 



HfiDUCTIOir OF THE ASIAirifcREEKS. ' Im- 
itate was yet added to thdr dommion, the Grecian 9£0T. 
Bands were thought in no immediate' danger. 



But the Mitylenteans, equally regardless of their 
honor, and fearless of divine yengeance, only 
considered how they might most {urofit by the 
conjuncture* They entered into a negotiation to 
deliver up Pactyas for a stipulated price. His 
Cumffinn Mends, informed of this^ feurther assisted 
him with means of escaping to Chios. But the 
Chians, no less infamously mercenary than the 
MitylenseanS) for a small tract of land on the 
continent overagainst their iland, sold him to tbd 
l^ersian ; and, to execute their a^eement, scrupled 
not to violate the sanctuary of Minerva, the tote^ 
lary goddess of their state^ whitl^r he (had fled as 
a sure asylum. 

The Persian general, meanwhile, ov^ran the 
rich vales of the Maeander and of Magnesia, and 
gave the plunder to his soldiers. He took the Hemdot. 
town of Priene, and sold all the inhabitants for '* *-*-^"* 
slaves. He was proceeding thus violently to 
execute his coipmission for subduing the Grecian 
possessions, when sicknesa stopped his course, and 
death soon followed. Karpagus, his successor in 
command, began his administration with the siege 
of Phociea. The Phoca»ans had been remarkable 
for their early and successful application to ma- 
ritime affiiks* They, first of the Greeks, under- 
took long voyages, and made known to their 
fellowcountrymen the shores of the Adriatic, and i- 1- c. xex 
the coasts of Tuscany and Spain. Becoming rich 
by commerce, they had fortified their town, whieb 
was large^ in a manner superior to wliat was then 
.: c 2 common* 
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CHAP* commoft. But the Peraiaii fofcd, dirteted by the 

^^^^^;^ skill of Harpagus, was too great for them to resist 

This general made his approaches in a method 

taialogous to that now in use ; with just the dif* 

ferenee which tlie fortification and alms of hi» 

age required. No weapons of that time could 

|>r^vent him fi'om breaking ground near the town 

xlitcb -i to his trenches he added a lofby rampart ; 

and, as he . approadhed, he filled the ditch, and 

Ihen formed a mound against the town wall, upon 

oi. 60. f, ijfhich his people might mount for storming. The 

k^o» B JPhocaaaoa, hard pressed, obtained a trace for a 

ilay, upon pretence of considering about a capir 

Nation. They made use of it for flight : putting 

3liieir families and most valuable effects aboard 

their vessels, they escaped to Chios* The Persian 

iobk possession of the empty town. 

All that the Phocseans wanted was ^ seapoit 
and iseciarity : the rest their activity would supply. 
They desired, therefore, to buy the Itttle ilands 
called . CEnussae!, lying between Chios and tlie 
main; but the Chians,. jealous of an interference 
in trade, refused to sell them. About twenty 
years before, the Phocaeans had founded the town 
of Alalia, in Corsita, and thither they determined 
io direct their course. But, in their way, actuated 
hy that spirit of revenge which naturally imbittered 
jprar, when death, slavei-y, or expatriation were the 
■only alternatives to the vanquished, they suddenly 
.^ : turned upon Phocaea ; and probably finding the 
Persian gaitison both weak and unprepared, they 
put the whole to the sword, tho without any hope 
or thought of holding the place. After this useless 
; • massjacre, 
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massacre, imprecating solemn curses on any of SECf: 
their number who should desert their expedition, s^^!^-^^ 
imd all taking an oath never to return to Phoccea, 
they steered for Corsica. More than half, not* 
withstanding, stimulated by regret for their nisitive 
country, and dread of their new undertaking, re- 
turned. How they made their peace with the Hcrodot 
Persian we are not informed. Of the rest, after & suabo, ' 
various chances, a part settled the town of Hyela, pfuianf^^* 
afterward called Helea, and Velia, in Italy. But ^h^; ^ ®' 
the fairer fortune of the larger part seems not to }• ^- <^- ^^ 
have been known in Greece in Herodptus's time 4 Arcuid. 
they founded Massiliaj now Marseille, in Oauh **'^ '^^^ 
A barren territory there gave small temptation for 
the rapine of neighboring barbarians. A port strabo, 
singularly commodious for vessels adapted to the ^'^^'^'^^ 
navigation of the Mediterranean, afibrded that 
opportunity, which the Greeks desired, for com- 
inunication with all the world, beyond the ability 
of barbarians to interrupt. Thus Massilia became 
a rich and powerful maritime commonwealth. 
Its naval victory over the Carthagmians^ reported TUucyd. 
by Thucydides, proves its early strength. The straKU4. 
Grecian names Antipolis, Nicaea, Monoecus (now ^' ^^^^^ 
Antibes, Nizza or Nice, and Monaco), eastward, 
and Agatha (now Agde), westward in Gaul, and 
RhoduB, Aphrodiflion, Emporeion, Hemerosco- i. 3, p. 159. 
peion in Spain, mark the extent of its maritime 
dependencies. Rhodus, now Roses in Catalonia, i.i4.p.654. 
founded by Rhodians, was brought under the 
dominion of the Massilians. Hemeroscopeion 
yeceivod afterward from the Romans the name of 
t ' 03 Dianiuio* 
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CHAP. Dianiuin. The neglect of the admirable harbor 

y^^i^^^ of Toulon, with the labors afterward of the Ro«* 

nians to make Forum Julii^ now Freju^, a naval 

Idrsenal, mark the difierence between antient and 

modem navigation. 

The T^ann, next attacked by Harpagus, fol-^ 
lowed the example of Phocaea. Sailing to Thrace, 
they founded the town of Abdero. The other 
Asian Greeks, finding their walls would not inable 
them singly to resist the Persian power, resolved 
together to try the event of a battle. Being de- , 
feaJted, they submitted to the conqueror on his 
own ta-ms, which seem to have been milder than 
might have been expected from the form^ Persian 
general. Harpagus proceeded from Ionia through 
Lycia into Caria, and brought the whole of Asia 
Minor under the Persian dominion, 
oi. 60.3. Cyrus, meanwlrile, was no less successful in 
B.C.53S. greater enterprize in Upper Asia. By that siege 
of Babylon, famous equally in profane and sacred 
history, he became master of Assyria. Having 
thus acquired a dominion far more extensive than 
had before been known in the world, the wisdom 
of his remaining years was employed to naodel 
the many nations which owned subjection to him 
into one regular empire. We are, however, far 
from having that certain and complete information 
concerning the transactions of this great priiice, 
either in wajr or peace, that we might nish ; but 
upon the whole it appears that his laws and polV. 
tical institutions were directed by a superiority of 
,|eniuj5 equal to that which guidgd him to conquestj 
., . aodji' 
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mnd, what principally makes the want of an au- sect. 
thentk history of him to be regretted, he stands '* 
singular among the many conquerors by whom it 
has been the fate of that large and rich portion 
of the world to be overrun, as a benefactor to. 
mankind; as a father to all his people, to the 
conquered scarcely kss than to his fellowcoh- 
querors', 

, f iEscbylus, ia hia toagedy of the Persiane, has borne 
testimony to tlie virtues oi Cyrus in a short but enjphatical 
panegyric: * 

• - - • - KiJpo?, %xf^(i\\Mif utriff 
A^{«; fdifXf fETd^tir tifirnf (piXnf* 

p. 262. edit H. Stepb, 

This passagt strongly indicates that the strange story told by 
Herodotus of the deatb of Cyrus, if ever heard of, was not 
eommoaly received in Greece in the poet*s time 9 and tho^^ 
as far as I have observed^ unnoticed by modern writer.% 
should add considerable weight to the opinions yrhich give 
Che preference to Xeoophon's niore probable account.-*-^ 
lierodotus indeed prefaces bi^ narrative with a confessioor 
that it was dul)ious, and that he had only selected it from 
aoMAg^ vaHouacoBtradlctory reports. Tbe^ mention of Cy rus< 
i^ isocrates's eaeoaiium of Evagora*^ may a^a seem t<i iiidi^ 
cate that it did not gain any very extensive credit. The 
testimony of Isocrates corresponds with that '©f jftschylus? 

Toy Mi^uv fxfv o^iXoMcyov r^v acpx^^f Uifffan ^s x\r}(roi(AZVcii, oi 
irMiroi nal (xaXiret ^ecvfAoi^ova'tf. x. r. 1. Isocrates's subject 
could haixily have faUexJ to lead him to notice thefinal failure 
of the fortune of Cyrus, had it in his time had any general 
credit* Ijsocr, Evag. laud. p. 992. t. a. ed. Augen 
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SECTION II. 

Accession of Camhyies to the Throne of Persia. Acpnskion^ 
of Tyre and Conquest of Egfpt by the Persians. Accessiom 
of J)arius. . Constitution ^' the Persiat^ Empire : f€j:$ian 
Religion, , 

CHAP. Cyrus was succeeded in this great empire by his 
^-^'/^ Sbn Cambyses ; whose temper, which led him to 
oi. 6j. 4. emulate his father rather in military than in civil 
N. an/d B. virtues, gave occasioQ to all neighboring nations 
to dread the force of which he was becoine abso- 
lute^ disposer. His first object wa3 th^ conquest 
of Egypt. That country, as we have before;, ob- 
served, had been, from times of highest antiquity, 
a populous, welUregulat^, wealthy, and polished 
kingdom. Divided firom all surrounding nations 
strab<>, by natural boundaries of singular $trength^ it had 
1. 17. p.8i9. ^^ jj^^ exposed to forein invasion. Yet tho 

Egyptian moniyrchs had always been of great po- 
litical consequence. They interfered frequendy 
in the affairs of Arabia and Palestine. This led 
to transactions, in war and in peace, with Assyria. 
But a va^t desert divided the two monarchies ; 
and the countries disputed by their arms were 
niostly far distant firom the seat of government of 
either. Egypt itself, th^refor^, in a peacQ seyoa\ 
interrupted, cultiv£^ted science and arts; and 
under Amasis, cptemporary with Cyi(ti3, so florishec\ 
in riches and population that, a^coifding to Hero-^ 
Herodot. dotus, it Contained twenty thousand towns. W^ 
' ^' ' have sujQ&cient assurance that ^opc^e of those town^^ 

were 
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were of extra<»rdiiiary size and magnificence, sect.'^ 
Even in its miserable state, in modem times, sof* ^^m-^'-mj 
fering, as it has been for centuries, under a kind of 
constitutional atiwrchy, Egypt remained wonder- 
fatty populous, abounding in towns and villages ; 
and Cairo, not a century ago, was said to have 
above seven hundred thousand inhabitants^ 
Antiently Egypt was the school of Greece : those 
who desired to improve themselves in knowiege 
went to Egypt; and a Greek derived reputation r 

£rom ^ meer circumstance of having been in that 
polished country*. 

' About a century before the reign of Amasis, a Hero*ot, 
civil war in Egypt had given occasion to the 
estid>lishment of a Grecian colony there. On a 
failure of the antient royal ^e, twelve chieli i 

had divided the sovereinty. One of theni, 
Psammitiohus^ pressed by the rest, ingaged in his 
service some piratical Grecian adventurers from 
Ionia and Caria ; and with their assistance bet* 
came monarch of Egypt. This is the first insMtnce 
re<XMrded of that pi^actice, not less common aftieiw 
wiurd among the Greeks than since among the 
Swis^ of letting their valor and skill in arms for 
hire. Psannnitichus thought it prudent to retdn 
for his support those by whom he had acquired 
hk tiirone. He settled his auxiliary Greeks on «• i^ 
some lands which he gave them, near the sea, on 
each side of the Pelusian, or eastermost branch 
of the Nile, and he incouraged their commerce 
with their mother-country. Hence the commatii- 
Cajtion between Egypt and Greece became fa^lilia^, 

and 
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CB A P. and thus first any accurate Icnowlege of Egypt 
\JlLj^ came to tlie Greeks. Probably the aiitient con- 
stitution of the country suffered by this revolutiosi; 
Ine power of tl^ great families would be reduced ; 
, soin^ of them perhaps extinguished : and a men 
narch who reigned by an army of forein merce^^ 
naries, could scarcely exist but through the maini 
tenance of absolute dominbn. The scept^ of 
PsammitichuS) thus supported, descended to hid 
Hcrodot posterity. But Apries, his great-^grandson, wa» 
Lt.c.169. dethroned, and Afnasis^ . a private: Egyptian, ac-* 
quired the sovereinty. 

In Egypt, all persons bdng strictly confined. by 
law to the profession of their ^cestors, all the 
descendants of the Grecian mercenaries were 
«.i7a born soldiers. Amasia imitated and extended 
the policy of Psammiticbns. He removtd the 
Grecian families to Mem{^is, his cs^ital, an^ 
formed from them his boay*-guard. Incoming 
thus the farther resort of Greeks to Egypt, he 
allotted for their residence and possession the 
town and territory of Naucratis> near the mouth 
of the Canobian, the w^termost branch of the 
Nile, now called Albekeer"", and reoenliy become 
illustrious through the singularly glorious victory 
obtained there by the British fleet over the French* 
Amasis induj^^d the Greeks so far as to allow 
them to build tmnples, and have their processions 
und <^er religious c^ejeKK)nies after the manner 

of 

»• Tlie French comjption and orthography of this ArsAtH 
name has been adopted by our governincnt, \?beDce, against 
the better practice of our most learned and respectable traVe|^ 
writerp, ii is pow commonly written * Aboukir/ 
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0f their own country. Moit of the Asian Greeks s ect. 
hsd accordingly temples there : of the people of v^i^ 
old Greece, the ^^netans only are mentioned. 
But farther to cultivate a general interest through 
the Greek imtion, when the temple of Delphi was. 
burnt, Amasis made a large present to the Am- 
phictyons, toward its restoration. 

This able prince died at a very advanced ag^ 
during the preparations in Persia for the invasion 
of his country* He was succeeded by his sou 
Ptemmenitus, who seems to have suffered for 
want of his father's advantage of having been 
bred in a private station. Through some mis- Herodot 
management, apparently^ in those who guided his 
councils, Phanes, a Halicarnassian, of consider-, 
nble abilities and high in command in the Greciiui 
troops, took disgust at the Egyptian service, and 
went over to the Persian. The approach to 
Egypt from Asia with a large army, from the 
natiore of the intervening country, even no enemy 
c^;>posihg, is difficult. The Persians were utterly i%e,u 
unversed in marine affidrs ; but they had absolute 
command of whatever the Asimi Greeks could 
supply^ Tyre, moreover, originally a colony from 
Sidon, but risen to a superiority^ both in commerce 
and political consequence, above the parent-city^ 
IK> as to become the first maritime ^wer in the 
worid, was under his dominion. It had been 
sqbdued, about fifty years before, by Nabucho^ 
donosor king of Assyria. The Tynans tlierefora 
gladly passed under the sovereinty of Persiai 
jand seem to have obtained favorable terms. 

i . 
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The Cyprian Greeks had also sought safety by 
voluntary submission ; and all these people 
Hefodot. contributed to form the fleet and army which 
were to go against Egypt. Yet all the for- 
midable force that the Persian • monarch could 
raise might have failed, but for the exact 
knowlege of the country, and. the approaches tq 
it, which Phanes brought to him. The army 
must pass through a par|t of the Desert Arabia; 
Under the direction of Phanes, the friendship of 
an independent Arabian chief, such as yet hold 
that country in defiance of all th6 power of Tui?key, 
was purchased ; and through his assistance the 
troops were supplied with provisions, and, what 
was still more difficult, with water". Thus a 
most formidable obstacle was overcome without 
oi. 63. 4. loss, and the army met the fleet before Pelusium, 
^^' 'ti- en the eastermost branch of the Nile, which, ia 
the greatest part of its course, washes- the edge of 
the deseit. That key of Egypt was taken after ^ 
HOTT^^ot. short siege : Psammemtus was defeated in a great 
^ ^^* battle ; and the whole country quickly submitted 
to the conqueror. The neighboring Africans^, 
end among the rest the Greeks of Cyrene and 
Barca, sent offers of submission and tribute,, wMcfe 
were accepted. 
t^ ' Cambyse^ 

- " In describing this country and its people, Tittle known tb. 
the Greeks in general, wl^o from all their settlements mad^ 
|he ps^ssage to Egypt by sea, Herodotus gives one strong 
instance, among many, of the accuracy as well as the 
extent «f his inft)rmation, and of his fidelity in reporting i^ 
To the correctness of hig. account of Egypt, one of the most 
intelligent and accurate of modern travellers, Volney, whrt 
Invftstigated that country as far as its tuodern 8^t« ^o^<^ 
^ permit, ha§ given repeated testimomr. 
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'' Cabfibysesi, flushed ^ith success beyond expec- siJCXs 
tation, would immediately proceed to farther con- 



Hcrodot. 
c. 17. 



Klntst Herodotus says that he proposed at the "^^ 
name time to make war upon the Ethiopians, 
Ammonians, and Cartfaagidians. Carthage, a c ir. 
colony from Tyre, emulating the mother-country 
in commerce, was become equal, x)r superior, in 
naval power. But the Tyrians showed such ex^ 
treme avemon to assist in a war against thcxse 
whom th^ termed their children, that Cambyses 
was persuaded to desist from that enterprize. He 
choSe to go in person against Ethiopia. WithoiA 
-jieeing an enemy, he lost mpre than half his army 
in the desert, and returned. His conduct, ever 
since the conquest of Egypt, had been that of a 
merciless cmd frantic tyrant, his wildness often 
approaching madness. He is said to have died^ 
in the eighth year of his reign, of an accidental, 
wound from his own sword. The Grecian ac- 
counts however of these distant transactions, espe- 
x^ialljf of those not by their nature of very public 
'fiotoriety, are probably not very exact. A Magian, 
we are told, usurped the Persian throne, pretend- 
ing to be the younger son of Cyrus, escaped from 
^tssassination, by which, at the command of Cam- 
byses, the real prince had perished. It will not 
be necessary to repeat here the well-known 
story of the conspiracy of the seven chiefs, 
the death of the usurper, and the elevation of 
Darius to the tlirone by the neighing of his 
horse. It suffices for our purpose that Darius, 
^aid to be of the royal family of Persia, but not 
A a descended 
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descended from Cyrus^ became sovareiit 4f tht 
empire'** 

Machy}. This prince was a 6UCces8<Hr not unwortfiy of 
pTht de that great monarch. His priiKupal object seem^ 
w!69i^i 2. ^^ bave been to complete and improve the ptefi 
traced by Cyru& for the administratioi^ of bp 
vast dominion. What we ought to attribute tO 
one, and what to tiie other, we cannot now tell.; 
iK»r do we learn with the accuracy that we might 
wish, the particulars of the System finally ctfto- 
blished. But many circumstances omlsibute ta 
show that, upon the whole, it in^as directed wi^i 
admirable wisdom; insomuch that tiiose natlonit 
to whom despotic government seems congenial^ 
have perhaps never since been so happy aa under 
Utmp. Persian rule. The original Persian constituticHi^ 
according to Plato, was a mixed monarchy '^ Thpi 
Median, was probably more despotic. The con^ 
<)uered were however erf course to obey the con- 
queror. To provide for due obedience, the whole 
empire was divided into large provinces, called 

satrapies^ 

•* ^sebyliis, in his trage^ of the Persians, gives a mofd 
tujmerous catalogue of kings, reigning between Camby^es and 
Cvrus, than Ilerodotns, whose account has been generally 
followed: Possibly ahiong the names are those of pretekiders 
who never were acknowleged sovereins of the empire ( I). 
Tliucydides, on the contrary, and Plat*, omitting all mention 
of the usurpation, speak of Darius as reigning next alter 
Cumbyses (2). 

^ nifo-at yaf on fAu to fjtirfto9 f^Sx^^t hpi^tla^ ri *ml fXifrOc^i«< 

Ivi Kt/pov, TTfurot fAp avrol l^ii/dipoi lyitorroy iv%%r» Si ei^u$ 

fiunniy Mfiu M TO Itrcf iyofTti^ i^AXIkot ^tXoft r$ i^at rf*r»*/bi 
rfotTnyoT^* x.T.f. Plat, de Leg. L 3. p. 694. 

(1) Plat, on Legisl. b. 3. p. 695. ▼.- ii. 

(«) Thucyd. 1. 1. c. 14. Plat. Mcaex. p. f$9. 1 1. 
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CONSTlTUWOSrOP THE 1*£MIAK EMPIRE. 'Jl 

Hmtmpie^ each under the. i^uperintendency of sECfv 
•a ^neat a&cBv intitied satmp, to whom all %^^ 
^vemoni cf towns and smaller di^^riets wore 
'ttsponsible ; tittt without being dep^xtent on him 
Inr . t^eir apf^ointment or removal, which were 
iBmedkte from the monarch. Thus the superior 
iutd inferkr govecoocs were leach a check upon the 
other. That 1^ a&urs of the empire might be 
mdministered with regularity and certam dispateb^ 
and thatiii^omiaticKi might ccmstantly and speedily 
|Muis betWMQ the capital and the remotest pro- 
vinces, aii eitaUishmeirt was made, imperf^tly 
iMesaUkig . the nnxleni post: the business of 
^yiemiiiBnt alooe was its object, without imy 
regard to commercial intercourse or the convex 
fiiance of individuals. This appears, however, 
to have been the first model of that institution 
which now, throogii the liberal system of European 
politics, and the ascendant which Europe has 
acquired in the affairs of the world, extends com- 
munication so wonderfully over the globe. Judg- 
ing from what we learn of the Grecfan cities 
under the Persian dominion, and Plato in a great 
degree confirmj? it, the provinces generally were 
allowedy for ttheir interior adnunistration, each to 
retein its own municipal law* The Persian laws, 
pervading the empire, were probably few and 
simple; more in the nature of fundamental 
maxims than of a finished system of jurisprudence. 
Tfausthat inflexible rule, that the Persian law was 
•never in any point to be altered, might be a salu- 
tary r^trwit:apoa despotism, upon the cs^rice 
of the prince^ and upon the tyi'anny or avarice of 
I : J ' his 
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his officers, without preventing intirely the adapfc^ 
ing of practice to change of times and dr^ 
cumstauces. Darius r^ukted the revenue of h» 
empire^ composed of the richer kingdoms in the 
worlds In apportioning the imposts and <firect^ 
ing their collection, he is said to have ^x>wn 
^at ability and great modeimtion ; yet so diffiaik 
is it for rulers to avoid censure whenever private 
convenience must yield in the least to public 
necessity, the Persians, forming a comparison of 
tiieir three first emperors, called Cyrus ^e father^ 
Cambyses the master,. Darius the Inroker of the 
empire. Master, it must be (4)served^ anKmg the 
antients implied the relaticm, not, as wkfa us^ to 
hired servants, but to slaves '^^ * 

The 

** ^sctiyiufe, throughout his tragedy 6t the Ptrsiaiis, beal%. 
iDOst honorable testimony to the character and 'admini8tlr»» 
tion of Darius, particularly in the chorus, p. 166. 

and Plato speaks of him in nearly corrt^ponding terms; iM 
Menexenus, p. 239s t. 2. and th% third Dialogue on Legist 
lation, p. 695. 

Herodotus has undertaken to givc& an eccoont, ici some 
detail, of the produce of the Persian taxes; on what authority 
\ve are faot informed. But we know that it is even now, with 
all the freedom of communi(iation through mod&m Eur^e, 
extremely difhcult to acquire information, at all approaching 
to exactness, of the revenue, aiid, still tnore, of the resources 
of neighboring states. Mr. Richardsfiii» in fans Dissertatioli 
' on the Languages, &c. of the East* has observed that th^ 
revet)ue 6i Persia, according to Derodotus'saccounty^was Veiy 
• unequal 
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The Persiails were by nothing more remarkably 
of more honorably distinguished from sun^ounding 
nations, and particularly from the^reeks, than by 
their Religion. It were beyond the purpose of a 
. Grecian history to inlarge upon the theology of 
Zoroaster, which, as a most ingenious and inde- 
fatigable inquirer has observed, ^ was darkly com- Gibbon's 
* prehended by foreiners, and even by the far the juman 
^ greater number of his disciples.' It were equally f^Pj^» ^ 
beyond our object here to discuss the much 
disputed questions, When Zoroaster lived, and 
whether he was really the founder of the religion, 
the author of its sublime precepts and inlarged 
view of the Divine nature, or only the regulator 
of the Magian worship, and institutor of the 
innumerable ceremonies with which it became 
incumbered and disgraced. It may however be 
proper to advert briefly to the strong contrast 
between the Persian religion and the Greek, 
which, as the same able writer remarks, was such 
that it could not escape the most careless observer. 
It appears to have struck forcibly the inquisitive 
mind of Herodotus, who, with all the prejudices 
of polytheism about him, has in a few words 

marked 

unequal to the expences of such an expedition as that attri- 
buted to Xerxes; and therefore, he says, Herodotua must 
stand convicted of falsehood in one case or the other. Un- 
prejudiced parsons will have little difficulty to chuse their 
bdief. The principal circumstances of the expedition fell 
necessarily under the eyes of thousan<^. The revenue could 
be knof^n to very few, and the resources probably to none. 
Yet ^ very acute inquirer into antient politics has observed, 
that valui^ble information is derived from Herodotus's account 
of the Persian revenue. See Gibbon's History of the Roman 
Empire, v. 1. c« S. note i. & v. 2. c. 94. 
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marked it. so accurately that, after every subse* 
quent account of antient authors, and every dis- 
cussion of modem, very nice distinctipn is neces- 
sary to convict him of any error. * These,' says 
Herod. 1.1. Herodotus, ^ I have found to be the tenets^of 
the Persians. They hold it unlawful to erect 
images, temples, and altars, and impute to folly 
such practices in others : because, as it appears 
to me, they do not, like the Greeks, think the 
gods of the same nature or from the same origin 
with men. The summits of mountains ' they 
esteem the places most proper for sacrifice to 
the supreme Deity ; and the whole circle of the 
heavens tliey call God. They sacrifice besides 
to the sun, the moon, the earth, fire, water, and 
the winds. In addressing* the Deity it is for- 
bidden to petition for blessings to themselves 
individually ; the prayer must' extend to the 
whole Persian nation,' Such are the religious 
tenets which have always been attributed to the 
Persians. But the Persians themselves, of every 
age, as the historian of the Roman empire pro- 
ceeds to observe, have denied that they extend 
divine honors beyond the One Supreme Bein^ 
and have explained the equivocal conduct which 
has given occasion to strangers continually tp 
charge them with polytheism: ' The elements, 

* and more particularly Fire, Light, and the Sun, 

* were the objects of their religious reverence, 
because they considered them as the purest 

* symbols, the noblest productions, and the most 
^ powerful agents of the Divine Power and 
'. Nature.' 
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SECTION III. 

Conquest of Thrace, and Tnvasiyn of European Scythia by 
T)arius, Submission of Macedonia to the Persian Empire ^ 
StcAe of the Mgean Ildnds, and History of Foly crates tyrant 
of Samos, Situation of the Grecian People under the 
Persian Dominion. 

The great states which had hitherto swayed the sect. 
politics of the civilized world, and balanced one "^ 
another, were Assyria, Media, Lydia, Egypt. 
Armenia had also sometimes been of consequence ; 
and Tyre, with a territory of small extent, yet 
respectable through wealth acquired by commerce, 
and naval strength, the consequence of commerce, 
like Holland in modem times, had been usually 
courted by the greatest monarchs. Carthage was 
already a rising pdwer, but distant Greece 
was yet of little political consideration. Separated 
into so many small independent states, often 
hostile to each other, and never united >by any 
effectual and lasting ti^, each by itself, among the 
transactions of great nations, appeared utterly in- 
significant Assyria, Media, Lydia, Armenia, 
Egypt, Tyre, with all their dependencies, were 
now united under one vast empire. There ap- 
.p^atred thus in the world scarcely an object for 
the Persian arms ; and it might be expected that 
a prince, wise like Darius, yet not particularly 
indowed with the genius of a conqueror, would 
remain satisfied with such dominions, without de- 
siring more, or fearing that any forein power could 

make.them less. 
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But such is the nature of man, that prosperity 
itself creates disquiet. Peace, internal and ex- 
ternal, is not always within the power of the wisest 
prince ; the choice of evils only is left to hini ; 
and, tho despotic chief of a state the most dreaded 
by neighboring nations, be may be under a ne- 
cegsity to make war. Thus it seems to have 
been with Darius. The Persians had been ac- 
customed to respect, in their soyereins, first their 
right of inheritance, then their character as con- 
querors. Ambitious spirits, long used to military 
activity, could ill bear rest : and the gains of con^ 
quest would not soon be forgotten by the greedy. 
All circumstances therefore considered, it may 
have been much more a matter of necessity than 
of choice for Darius to seek for a war to wage. 
ThBcj^d. Of all the nations surrounding the Persian 

' '" empire, the wild people of the frozen regions oi 
Scythia could alone be esteemed formidable to it 
Darius resolved to lead an army against tliem by 
the western side of the Euxine sea. The pretence 
for the war was the invasion of Asia by^ that 
people, above a hundred years beforie, when they 
overran Media* But if we may guess at the real 
induceoient to undertake this expensive and 
hazardous expedition, seemingly without nlecessi^ 
as vrithout allurement, it was to lead as fsx fromi 
home as possible the restless spirits of the oation ; 
and by a rough and unprofitable warfare, to maJce 
their wishes and desires revert, and become fixed 
on the peaceable injoyment of those rich kna^ft 
which the valor and fortune of their fathecs had 

Mqyired 
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tcquired for them. An immense army was col- sect. 
lected. The Asian Greeks formed a naval force ^.^0^!^ 
to attend it. They were ordered to the mouth of ^^[^^''l' 
the Danube. All tlie nations as far as that river ^^ *«^- 
submitted without resistance. Darius crossed it : 
but when ingaged in the vast wilderness beyond, 
Iho no enemy appeared capable of opposing his 
force, want of subsistence soon obliged him to 
retire toward more cultivated regions. Then the 
Scythians, collecting their strength, pressed upon 
his rear. Like the modem Tartars they fought 
mostly on horseback : like them also, daring and 
skilful skirmishers, but incapable of order, they 
defeated an enemy in detail, continually harassing 
and cutting off detached parties, without ever 
coming to a general ingagement; to which, on 
account of their quick motion, and total disin- 
cumbrance from baggage and magazines, it was 
impossible to force them. Herodotus's account 
of this expedition exactly resembles what has been 
experienced in the same part of the world several 
times within the last century. The Persieln ca- 
valry, he tells us, shrunk from the impetuosity of 
the Scythian charge; yet the Scythians could 
make no impression upon the compact body of 
the Persian foot. A retreat, however, through 
such a country, in presence of a superior cavalry, 
was highly difficult and hazardous. 'After great 
sufferings and much loss, the Persians reached 
the Danube. Having put that river between 
themselves and the enemy, the march was con- 
tinued quietly to the Hellespont leaving a large 

D 3 force 
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CHAP, force there under Megabazus, Darius proceeded 
ZL^ to Sardis'^ 

It 

'' Herodotus-s account of this expedition affords remark- 
able proof both of his propensity to relate wonderful stories 
which he had heard, and of his honest scruple to invent what 
he had not heard, and at the same time it adds powerfully to 
the instances before occurring, of his having information of 
distant countries and distant transactions beyond what, for 
his age and circumstances, might be expected. Nothing can 
be more improbable and inconsistent, not to say impossibky 
than his story of the Persian monarch's cruelty to (Eobazus 
and his sons. All the most authenticated circumstances of 
the life of Darius mark him as a politic priqce, yet o/ singular 
humanity. But that execution, as it stands reported by 
Herodotus, appears scarcely less absurd in its impolicy than 
abominable for its cruelty. Yiet that about the time of 
Darius'* march for Scythia, there may have been executions 
in Persia in a family of rank, is by no means impossible : and 
while the policy of a despotic government would conceal the 
real circumstances of the crime, perhaps also forbidding con- 
versation upon it, the absurd tale, which Herodotus has trans- 
mitted to posterity, might pass in whispers as far as Asia 
Minor. The closet conversations between the Persian mo- 
narch and his brother, tx)gether with other circumstances 
. of private communication, which the historian has undertaken 
to detail, must be otherwise considered. A propensity to the 
dramatic manner appears strong in all very antient history, 
and particularly in the oriental. It is indeed still observable 
in the narration of uneducated people in the most polished 
countries. This was not Sv) far obsolete among the Greeks, 
after the age of Herodotus, but that the judicious and exact 
Thucydides thought it necessary to diversify hii? narrative by 
the frequent introduction of speeches ; which he has use^l as 
a vehicle of political discussion of highest advantage to his 
history. But tho he bears with the critics the principal credit 
of this management, it appears that the design was not 
original with him : he found the example already set by 
Herodotus ; of which a very valuable specimen occurs m the 
debate of the Persian chiefs concerning the form of govern- 
ment to be established after the death of the Magian*usurper: 
certainly not the less valuable from the circumstance that, 
evidently qot the sentiments of Persians confined to a despotic 
court, but the result of extensix^e observation by a Greek 
among various governments, is there related. The pretepde^ 
4ebat^ in the cabinet of Xerxe^ concerning the expedition 

into 
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It has been common, among later historians, sect. 
to speak of the event of this expedition as highly \,^i^^ 
disgraceful to Darius ; seemingly with as little 
reason as the virtues, and even the wisdom of 
the savage Scythians have been extolled ; whose 
virtues and whose wisdom seeih to have been 
more nearly the same, from the age of Darius to 
the present day, than those of perhaps any other 
people. Certainly his reputation and consequence 
among nations were not sunk by it '^ On his 
return, the Ionian and -^olian Greeks vied in 
paying court to him. The force left under Me- Herodot. 
gabazus sufficed to extend the Persian dominion pjaJken. 
westward. All was subdued as far as Macedonia ; p* ^^* ^ ^^ 
and Amyntas, king of tlaat country, acknowleged 
subjection to the Persian monarch by the delivery 
of earth and water. The Grecian ilands also 
began to feel the overbearing influence of the 
Persian power. The history of Samos, which had 

been 

ifito Greece, considered as an exposition of the state of Greece 
at the time, is also well worthy attention. But the account 
which Herodotus has left us of so singular a people as the . 
Scythians, so little generally known to the Greeks, when we 
find it cou6rmed by all subsei]uent testimony, and at length 
by the deep and acute researches of the historian of the 
Koman empire, cannot but 4p him great credit. It has been 
a kind of fashion, to which Plutarch principally has given 
vogue, to sneer at his authority. An attentive examination 
of his narrative, and a careful comparison of it with all the 
antient writers nearest to him in age, convinced me of its 
merit. His place in antient history can be supplied by no 
other author ; and it has therefore been highly satisfactory 
to me to find him so well stand the test of Mr. Gibbon's very 
extensive and very trying inquiries. 

'* ITie testimonies of iEschylus and Plato to this point arc 
still stronger than that of Herodotus. See the chorus quoted 
in note '* p. 32 of this volume, and Plato's third Dialogue 
on Legislation, p. 695. t. 2. 

D4 
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CHAP, been acquired in the reign cf Cambyses, as it 
^^-J^ tends to explain the state of those ilandsiind seas, 

may deserve some detail. 
Hcrodot. Polycrates, a private citizen of Samos, had, in 
&scq. conjunction with, his two brothers, made himself 
p/esfj^eas! oaaster of the government. Procuring then the 
death of one, and the banishment of the other, he 
remained monarch of the iland. He seeips to 
have been the Machiavel of his time, with the 
advantage of possessing the means to prove the 
merit of his theory by practice. It is said to have 
been his favorite maxim, that by avoiding to injure 
he gained nothing, but by repairing injuries he 
conciliated friends. With a hundred trireme 
galleys in constant pay, he exercised universal 
piracy in the Grecian seas. But he cultivated 
the friendship of Amasis king of Egypt; who 
being, like himself, both a man of abilities and an 
usurper, would naturally incline to the connection. 
He acquired possession of many of the smaller 
Hands of the ^gean, and of several towns on the 
continent of Asia Minor. In a war with the 
Milesians, defeating their allies the Lesbians in a 
sea-fight, he destroyed or took the whole fleet ; 
and so little consideration had he for the Grecian 
name, the prisoners were made slaves, and the 
ditch surrounding the walls of Samos in Hero- 
dotus's time m as formed by then* labor. Little, 
however, as he cared for justice or humanity, he 
studied elegance in luxury. He incouraged arts 
and learning, which were already beginning to 
Herodot. florfsh amoug the Asian Greeks, and tlie poet 
' Anacreon was his constant guest. But the phi- 
, losopher 
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lesopher Pythagoras isr said to have avoided such s e ct. 
patronage, and after passing some time in Egypt 
and Babylon, to have settled at Crotona in Italy. 
Pcdycrates at length began to be remarked for str»bo, 

., , . I _^ A • • 1.14. u,6S0. 

a prosperity, which, among many ti'ymg circum- 
stances,^ in no one instance had ever failed him. 
This very prosperity is said to have lost him the 
friendship of the king of Egypt. The anecdote, 
considered relatively to the history of the human 
mind, is remarkable. Amasis thought it in the Herod. 1. 5. 
nature of things that the tide of human affairs slitb'.I^U. 
must unfailingly, sooner or later, bring a violent ^' ^^^' ^^^ 
reverse of fortune ; and in this belief he advised 
Polycrates to seek some loss, which might appease 
that dispositicm,* apparent in the gods, disposers 
erf worldly things, to envy human happiness'^. 
Polycrates, whether believing with his royal friend, 
or meerly humoring popular prejudice, determined 
to follow the advice. He had a remarkable seal, Herodot. 
hig^y valued, an emerald cut by Theodorus a ftfu^^^' 
celebrated Samian artist This seal he threw into 
the sea. A few days after, a fish of uncommon 
size being brought to him for a present, the seal 
was found in its belly. Polycrates, supposing 
this must be esteemed a manifest declaration of 
divine favor, wrote a particular account of it to 
Amasis ; whdse superstition however led him to 
so different a theory, that he sent a herald formally 
to renounce friendship and hospitality with one 
whom he thought marked for peculiar vengeance 

by 

ImrafjJp^ t^ ir* f dovi^y. Epistle from Amasis to Polycrates 
in Herodot. b. 3. c*40. 
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c HA P. by the gods. Whether the circumstances of thid 
v^v^ st6ry be simply true, or whether so deep a poli- 
tician as Polycrates might think it worth while to 
impose the belief of the more extraordinary of 
them on a superstitious people, for the purpose 
of confirming the idea that he was peculiarly fa* 
vored by the Deity (an idea then of high political 
importance), or whether we suppose the whole a 
fiction, which is not likely, it assists at least to 
characterize the age in which it was written, and 
many following ages, in which it was thought 
worth repeating and animadverting upon. 

A deep stroke of policy, which occurs next in 
the history of Polycrates, perfectly accords with 
his general character. He fearecf sedition among 
iierodot. the Samians. Cambyses was then collecting a 
J^ ^t^; ' naval force from the Asian Greeks for his Egyptian 
expedition. Polycrates sent privately to desire 
that the Persian monarch would require, from 
him also, a contribution of force to the armament 
Such a request was not likely to be denied : the 
requisition was made; and Polycrates in ciMise- 
quence manned forty trireme galleys with those 
whom he thought most inclined and most able to 
give him disturbance. He had determined that 
they should never return to Samos ; but, after the 
conquest of Egypt, failing in intiigue to procure 
their detention by the Persians, h« opposed them 
with open hostility. Thu3 excluded from their 
country, they applied to Lacedseipop for assistance. 
The Spartan government, always disposed to in- 
terfere in the internal quarrels of neighboring 
states, received them favorably. Soqie old piracies 
10 of 
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of the Samians were a farther pretence for sect. 
war, and induced the Corinthians to join in it 
The united force of Lacedaemon and Corinth 
besieged Samos forty days without making any 
progress, and then returned to Peloponnesus. 
The expelled Samians had now again their fortune 
to seek ; and piracy was the resource on which 
they determined. The iland of Siphnus, small 
and otherwise of little value, had gold and silver 
mines, by which its inhabitants became remarkable 
among the Greeks for riches. The Samians went 
thither and desired to borrow ten talents, about 
two thousand five hundred pounds sterling. Being 
refused, they landed, and began to plunder the 
countryi The Siphnians, giving them battle, 
were defeated ; and, in retreating to their town, a 
large body was cut off. A treaty was then pro- 
posed, and the Siphnians bought the departure of 
the Samians at the price of a hundred talents, 
nearly twenty-five thousand pounds. These fi^e- 
booters then sailed to Crete, and seizing a terri- 
tory, founded the town of Cydonia, where they 
prospered greatly for five years ; but in the sixth, 
quarrelling with the iEginetans, more powerful 
pirates than themselves,* they were defeated in a 
«ea-fight. The ^Eginetans then landed in Crete; 
and, being joined by the Cretans in attacking the 
Samian town,* they took it, and reduced all the 
inhabitants to slavery. 

Such being the slate of the Grecian ilands and 
Grecian seats, and such the mutual treatment of 
the Greeks among one another, we shall the less 
wonder at what they experienced fipom the Persians. 

The 
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CHAP. The ambition of Poly<crates wa3 not inferior to his 
abilities. . He is suppoaed to have aimed at no 




Herod. 1. s. j^gg ^^^^^ ^^ command of all the il*nds of the 

Ibucja. 

1. 1. c. 13. iEgean, together with all iEolia and Ionia. Hia 

p. 637, 638! power, particularly his naval power, his known 

talents, and his suspected views, probably all gave 

umbrage to Oroetes satrap of Sardis. What othejf 

cause of offence there was, Herodotus confesses 

that he could not certainly learn. The Peraiao 

invited him to bis court. Polycrates went with a 

large retinue. He was immediately arrested, aiid 

01. 64. 3. put to death by a public crucifixioft; esteemed the 

saa B. ^^^' ignominious, as it was the most cruel of all 

usual modes of execution. His subjects appear 

to have submitted without resistance to the satrap a 

authority. 

Samos thus was, except Cyprus, the &Tst Gre- 
cian ilund brought under the Persian dominion. 
But, aftar the return of Darius from Scythia, 
Lesbos^ Chios, and other Hands on the Asia^a 
coast were, some voluntarily, others by compulsiiQiiy 
added to his vast empire. Tyrants in general^ 
and all who aimed at tyranny, not unwillingly 
submitted to a supremacy which either placed 
t^em above their fellow-citizens, or soured the 
Hcrodot superiority obtained. It was a common policy 
1*. 3.* c 15. ^f the Persians, which we find practised by tl^ 
great C)nrus, and perhaps not less- advantageous 
than liberal, to appoint the son of the conquered 
prince, or some other principal person of the 
country itself, to be governor of the coiKjueroc) 
coontry ; always however under the superintend-^ 
ing control of a Persian satrap. Moat of the 

Grecian 
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Grecian towns were therefore left to their own sect. 
magistrates and laws; some citizen presiding as ^^^ 
governor, whom, in that elevated situation, the 
Greeks always intitled Tyrant Thus Goes the Herodot. 
Mitylenaean, for services in the Scythian expe- ^ *' ^ ^ 
dition, was raised to the tyranny of Mitylene. 
Darius, having settled the administration of Asia 
Minor, and of his new acqui3itions in Europe, 
committed the superintendency of the whole to 
his brother Artaphemes, and returned to Susa his 
capital. 

Probably the principal purposes of the Scythian 
expedition were accomplished '•. The ambitious 
spirits among the Persians had been diverted from 
domestic disturbance. If the army suffered in 
the Scythian wilds, yet a large extent of valuable 
country, inhabited by different nations, was never- 
theless added to the empire. New honors and 
new employments were thus brou^t within the 
monarch's disposal. And the acquisition was 
perhaps not the less valuable from the circum- 
stance that both the people of the newly acquired 
territory, and the people still unsubdued bordering 
on it, were in dispositicwi restless and fierce ; and 
tiierefore likely to fiirnish employment for those 
whom the prince, himself safe in his dbtant capital, 
mi^t wish to employ. 

'* This seems a conclusion warranted by the whole narra- 
tive of Herodonis. The testimonies last referred to of 
£schylus and Plato speak still more strongly to the sam« 
ptn^se. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Continuation of the Mistory of Geeece during 
the Reign of Darius King of Persia. 



SECTlOi^ 1. 

Immediate Causes of the Wars hetwden Greece And Petsia. 
Persian Expedition against Naxos. Revolt of the Asian 
Greeks against the Persian Gwemment. 

CHAP. T^ H E Persian dominion now extended over a 
^^^- -»• large portion of the Grecian people, and 
bordered on Greece itself. ^ The Asiatic colonies 
indeed, natural and almost necessary objects for 
Persian ambition, could hardly anyhow have 
avoided falling under its overwhelming power: 
but Greece, separated from all the world by lofty 
mountains and dangerous seas, had little to attract 
the notice of the mighty monarch who lived at 
Susa; while the nearer provinces of India pre- 
sented a far more tempting field for his arms ; and 
the Scythians, who ranged the long extent of his 

Thucyd. northern frontier, from the borders of China to . 
the borders of Germany, might still be deemed 
formidable neighbors. Had therefore inactivity 
been in the temper of its people, Greece might 
have lain long in obscurity, peaceful, free, and 
unregarded. But inactivity was in the temper 
neither of the people nor of the governments of 

Greece. 
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Greece. Touching upon the Persian provinces, 
to clash was scarcely avoidable; and some 
transactions, at first seemingly insignificant among 
the concerns of a vast empire, led shortly to those 
wars, which, by events contrary to all human 
expectation and foresight, raised the Grecian 
name to the summit of military glory ; and giving 
thus a new and powerful spring to the temper and 
genius of the people, contributed greatly to those 
astonishing exertions of the mind in every path of 
science and of art, which have made the Greeks 
of this and the next age the principal ornaments 
of the history of mankind. To borrow therefore 
the words of a great man, who has treated Grecian 
history, tho briefly, yet with superior penetration 
and judgement, 'I shall not hold it any imperti* 
^ nency to be large in unfolding every circum- 

* stance of so great a business as gave fire to 

* those wars, which never could be thoroughly 

* quenched until in the ruin of this great Persian 

* monarchy'.' 

Among the Grecian governors under the Herodor. 
Persian dominion, Histiaeus tyrant of Miletus was & ,^q. 
eminent for abilities, and for favor with the Persian 
king. He had rendered considerable services in 
the Scythian expedition; and, as a reward, had 

obtained 

■ Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the World, book 3. c. 5. 
sect. 7. It is to be regretted that this extraordinary man, 
who by that union of characters, common among the antieuts, 
but almost singular in modern ages, soldier, seaman, states- 
man, scholar, poet, and philosopher, was so peculiarly quali* 
fied to unfold antient history to modern apprehension, should 
have allowed himself so little scope for the affairs of Greece 
and Rome. • Hume has noticed his superior manner of treat- 
ing them, in his History of England in the Appendix to the 
Reign of James the First. 
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CHAP, obtained a grant of a territory on the river Strymon 
in Thrace, where he proposed to plant a coloay. 
The mines of gold and silver in that country, and 
the s^iptimber, with which it abounded, made it d 
great object for the Greeks ; while, in the extent 
of the Persian empire, to give away a corner of ft 
newly acquired province, was a trifle fof the 
prince's bounty; nor would the circumstances of 
the spot, in themselves, b^ thought worth inquiry. 
But the busy temper of the Greeks, their forms of 
government, so new to the Persians, and particu- 
larly their skill in naval affairs, which gave them 
importance with their conquerors, Were Hkdy to 
excite jealousy. The settlement therefore was 
Scarcely begun, when it was suggested that 
Histiseus, by means of his colony, so favorably 
situated both for acquisition of wealth and in- 
crease of naval pOwer, might raise himself into a 
situation to assert independency. Miletus, where 
he governed, was in riches and population the first 
of tiie Asiatic Grecian cities : his influence was 
extensive among the others ; and should he ac- 
quire the command of the whole maritime force 
of the Asian Greeks, it might not be easy to 
reduce them. Quietly, therefore, and without 
Apparent injury, to obviate any such project, it 
was pretended that Darius greatly desired his 
advice and assistance at Susa. There any hoAors 
might be paid him, without risk of his acquiring 
means to asi^ume more than it was thought proper 
to give. Histiaeus, flattered by the distinction, 
^adly consented to attend the king. His Thracian 
settlement raeanwhile remained to him; and 

completely 
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completely td pto\'e that cmly favor was intended, sect, 
the government of Miletus, dinring his absence, s,^iv-»w/ 
was committed to his kinsman Aristagoras4 

About the time of this arrangement^ a contest of Heradot 
factions in^ Naxos, one of the most populous and &^,^q/^' 
florishing ilands of the iEgean, came to extremity ; 
mid, the democratical party prevailing, all the men 
of principal rank and property were expelled* In 
these untoward circumstances they applied to the 
new governor of Miletus, as the pei-son t)f greatest 
pow^ and influence among the Asian Greeks; 
and Ari^agoras, thinkbg the opportunity commo' 
dious for adding Naxo« to his own command, 
receiv^ them faviw^bly. He told them, that 
indeed the force under his immediate authority 
was unequal to the reductbn of those who now 
held their iland^ for he was informed they were 
eight Aousand string in regdar heavy-armed foot, 
and had many galleys : but that his interest was 
good with Artaphernes the Persian satrap, brother 
of the great king ; and with his assistance, who 
commanded so great a force by sea and land, 
what they desired might easily be effected. The 
expelled Naxians, for the sake of recovering their 
own possessions, and revenging themselves on. 
their opponents, readily consented to guide a 
Persian array against a Grecian iland. Arta- 
phernes then approving the proposal for the 
expedition, the winter was consumed in preparing 
* two hundred trireme galleys, with a competent 
landforce, and Megabates, . of the blood royal of 
Persia, was, in conjunction with Aristagoras, jip- 
pointed to the command. To deceive the Naxians, 

Vol. II. E it 
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CHAP, it waa reported that the armatoeat wa3 intended 
for the Hellespont; and accordingly, when the fleet 
sailed in the spring, its eour$e was first dkected 
that way ; but it stopped at Chips, to waJit i(K a 
northerly wind, which would carry it in one day 
wd a night to Naatos. 

For the antient galleys of war, as we have before 
observed, an open beach, upon which they might 
be hauled, served as a port ; and as Iheir scanty 
width and depth afforded little coni?enient shelter 
fpr the numerous complement, which the antient 
n^e both of navigation and of naval action re- 
quired^ the crews, for health as well as for con* 
yenience, were at every opportunity inqamped or 
(quartered ^hore.* ; a guard Mly, proportioned to 
the exig^cy of the situation, bdng mounted on^ 
Qvery ship. It happened that Megabates, visitii^ 
the fleet, found ^Grecian galley without its guard^^ 
Incensed at ^uch dangerous ne^ect of discipline^ 
he sent for the captain; aiwi with the haughty 
and undistinguishing imperiousness of a- modem 
Turkish bashaw, iinmediafeely ordered him to be 
tied in his own cabin, with his head out of th^ 
window '. Information was presently darned to 
.Aristagoras;^who hastened to M^^bates, nnd> 
begged that a man in such a command, wd hiar 
fi-iend, might not be so opprobriouslytareated. The 

Persian: 

^ This we learn not only from Herodotus, but from rmny 
very explicit passages, of Tbucydides, which \?ill o^fcur to^ • 
notice m the sequel. 

' Aii SoXa/xW hty^»lai t^t ho;, Herod. 1. v. c. 33. *Vin- 

* cire tra|e€tum per . tbakmium navis, id est focameB per 

* quod infimi remi extiint.' Wesseling. Unsatisfied with 
this, I do not know that I can support the different interpre- 
tation which I have given; butii is here of little consequence. 
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Persian re^ed to relax ; upon which Aristagorai sEd t, 
went himidelf and set the captain free. Megabates >^^^^«^r 
wiU fif jcourse violentjy offended. Aristagoras^ 
fior if om making any sabmiflsi^o, inskted that the 
whole bmibess of die expedition was conupnitfed 
to his directioit. With such dissension betweett 
the leadei^ affidrs were not likely to be well codi* 
<jlifet^i MegaiMit^ according to Herodotus, as 
sooti'asn^t came on, sent a vessel to Naxos to 
give iitformatiwm of the oli^ect of the armameBt^ 
The Naxians, in consequence, who • had appre- 
hended nothing from a force professedly designed 
for the H^lespont, and known to have begun itsl 
course northward, immediately drove their cattle^ 
brougbe all their moveables into the city, and 
made every preparation for vigorous defence* 
The fleet at length arrived* The disappointment 
was great on finding the inhabitants prepared; 
yet siege was laid to the city of the same name 
with the ikmd. The defence was Inmeiver so w^ 
maihtained that, after four months,, little progress 
was made. The sums allowed by Artapheme^ 
being ^en consumed, and much besides firom thd 
|)rivate fortune of Aristagoras, it became neces^ 
sary to abandon the enterprize. Fortifying tfeere* 
fore a post within tlie iland^ in whidi tiae Naxian 
refugees^ might maintain themselves,, tiic arsoa'* 
ment, \Hiich had suffered cbnaderably, returned 
to the continent. 

Aristagoiras now fottWd himsdf very critically Hisiradot. 
situated^ Sure of the enmity of Megabates^ and 
reasonably fearing the dispteasure of Artaph^ne^ 
he expected deprivalaon of hia command at 

E 2 Mileta^ 
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CHAP. Miletus as the least evil that could insire. The 
distress in his private affairs therefore, from^ his 
great expences on the expedition, added to the 
loss of his credit at the satraps court, the d^ap- 
poititment of all liis former hopes, aand ap|)rehen- 
sion of still worse consequences, made him deS" 
perate. His credit was yet high, not o»ly in 
Miletus but through all the Asiatic Grecian cities, 
and the idea rose of exciting a general revolt of 
them against the Persian government. In this 
crisis a messenger came to him from Histiceus at 
Susa. That chief, Wghly : uneasy uxider all tlie' 
honors he received at the Persian court, while he 
found himself really an exile a;nd a slave, b^n 
to see it was intended that bis bahkhmeixt from 
his native country should be perpetual. In re- 
volving therefore the circumstances which inight 
possibly obtain him the means of returning, none 
appeared so likely to be efficacious as a revolt in 
Ionia; and he determined upon the dajigfsrous 
measute of endevoring to excite one, hoping thc^ 
he should infallibly be among those who would 
be employed to quell it To convey to Arista- 
goras his wishes on ^ subject so ha;zardous to 
a»mmunicate upon, he is said to have written 
with an indelible stain on the shaven head of a 
trusty slave, and waiting till the hair was suffici- 
ently grown again to hide the letters, he dispatched 
the slave to Miletus. The wavering retolutioi^ 
of Aristagoras was thus determined. He sounded 
th(& Milesians, and found many w ell disposed tQ 
his purpose. He then called them together, ftrkt 
made his proposal in fotm. The restoration of 

: democracy 
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democracy wa$ the lure : Arista^curas offm^ to 
r§siga the tyranny. Of the persons vAkbm he had 
a$3eaibled, Hecataeus the historian^ remarkable as 
one of the earliest Grecian prose-writers whose 
works had any reputation with posterity, but from 
whom nothing remains to us, is said alone to have 
dissuaded the revolt ; arguing from the extreme 
disproportion of any force they could possibly 
collect and maintain, to that of the Persian empire. 
Not, prevailing, he then recommended particular 
attention to their marine; fpr the command of 
the sea, he said, alone could give tliem a xrbance 
for success. But their public revenue, he observed, 
wa§ very ui^eqiml to such an object ; and be therer 
fore advised the application of the treasurfs which 
had been deposited by Croesus in the temple of 
Apollo at Bran^hidae, otherwise a ready prey for 
the enemy, to that impprtont purpose, This was 
disapproved, but the resolution 16 revolt never- 
theless prevailed, and measucc^ decisive and 
vigorous were immediately taken in prosecution 
of it. Aristagoras immediatdy resigned the su- 
preme command, and republican government wc© 
reestablished in Miletus. The Grecian forcijs^ 
returned from Naxos, lay still incamped at Myu&, 
under the command mostly of the tyrants of the 
several cities. latragoras, a man x>f influence, 
under commission from the new Milesian goverur 
ment, hastening thither^ arrested most of those 
commanders, and sending them to Iheir several 
cities, delivered them to the party adverse to the 
existing government In general they were 
banished, but Goes, who had been rai§e4 \^ 

E 3 Parius 
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Dari«B to the tyranny of IVfitylehe, wns put to 
death. Thu6, t^ou^ a genepal restoration of 
democratical government, aU Ionia and iEoHft 
were presently ingaged in the revolt. 

Aristagoras left nothing unattempted which 
might contribute to the success of *the very 
hazardous enterprize in which he had ingaged 
himself and his country. He undertook an em* 
basey to Greece, with the hope of gaining tho 
paraat states to the cause of the colonies. Going 
iirst to I-acedaemon, he endevored to rouse the 
Spartans by urging the shame M^hieh redounded 
to all Greece, and especially to the leading state, 
from the miserable subjection of a Grecian pe«ple» 
He magnified the wealth, and made light of the 
militiufy fwrce of the Persian empire. He anl^ 
madverted upon the inferiority of Asiatic cou* 
rage, of Asiatic arms, and of tiie Asiatic maimer 
of fighting, He drew an alluring picture of the 
great and glorious field which Asia offered for 
the exercise of th^t military virtue, in which 
the Spartans so greatly excelled all other people ; 
and he observed how much more worthy it was 
of their ambition than the scanty frontier, for 
which they had been so long contending with 
their neighbors, the Messenians, Arcadians, and 
Argiarts, whose nearer approach to them in valor 
and discipline yet made success more d6ubtful, 
He concluded with mentioning no less than the 
conquest of Asia, and the plunder of Susa itself, 
as attainable ol^ectsfpr the Lacedaemonian arms, 
But the cautious government, wholly directed by 
^ few aged men, w as not yet ripe for such allure-r 
13 went, 
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inent; Aristagoras was aiked^ how far it was from sect^ 
MUetas la &19&? He answered, inealitioQsly) 
^ A three months jdamey.' Nottung nuve was 
wanting to procure him a firm doiiaL It was 
replied, that he comld not s^ously call himself a 
imnd to tlie Lacedsraionians, who wanted ta lead 
them on a military expedUtion to the distance of a 
three months journey ; and he was commanded 
to leav^ Sparta. Finding he could avail nothing 
publicly, he is said to have attempted to gain king 
Cleoraenes by bribes; but failing in this also, he 
passed to Athens. 



S E C T I,0 N II. 

Affairs of Athens. Invasion of Attica hy the Peldponnesiansy ' 
Bctotians, and Eitbcsans. Assistance from Athens to tht 
lonians agaiitst Persia, Rtimtion of the Asiatic Qredoh 
States agsin ululer ike Per man dominion. History of the 
Athenian Colony m the Thracian Chersonese. Liberal 
Administration of the conquered Provinces under the Persian 
Dominion. ■ « 

* f 

V 

We left the Atlwnians just restored to iK>minal sect. 
liberty, but in no floridiing circumstance. By ^.^^>w' 
turns distracted with domestic iurtion, pressed 
by the tyranny of Laced«mon, and urged by the 
apf»rehension of a most formidable a|tock with 
which Cleomenes threatened them, they had, by 
their abibassadors at Sardis, submitted to the humi- 
liation of acknowleging subjection to the Persian 
king, ill hq[>e of obtaining h^ powerful protection* 
The cpmluct of those ambassador^ we ar^ told, Herodot. 

1. 5« p. 73.* 

E 4 was . 
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CHAP. wasstroi^Iy reprobated on their return; and it 

\i^^/^ does not appear that cmy Persian assistance was 

eitber g^ren, or farther desired. Yet the danger 

which hung over Athens n^ght have justified a 

treaty for protection upon almost any tenns« 

r ^'^c *74 "C^^^^^s w^ ^^^^ "P^^ revenge. He collected 
&8eq* forces frc«n all Peloponnesus, not informing the 
allies what was his object. At the head of a larg^ 
army he landed at Eleusis. At the same time» 
according to previous agreement, the Thebans, 
by a sudden attack, took CEnoe and Hysiae, Attic 
boroughs bordering on Boeotia, while the Chalci- 
dians of Euboea also invaded Attica on their side. 
It is the common effect of public danger and 
public misfortune to bring forward great cha- 
racters, and to excite even ordinary men to great 
exertion. No individual among the Athenians is 
particularly noticed by history upon this occasion ; 
but the administration of the commonwealth ap- 
pears to have been wise and spirited. Neglecting, 
for the present, the Thebans and Eubceans, the 
Athenian leaders directed their whole force against 
the Peloponnesians, the more formidable enemy. 
A little, upon which the fate of Athens de- 
pended, was on the pomt of being fought, wheii 
the Corinthians, angry that they had not been 
previously consulted concerning the object of the 
ahnament, ashamed to be made the tools of 
the revenge of Cleomenes and the amUtion of 
Sparta, and otherwise little desirous to ruin Athene 
withdrew their forces^ Demaratns, king of Sparta, 
dissatisfied with his coUegue, and wiUiog tx> jirer 
SOTve Us inteis^st with the Corinthians, retreated. 

wi^ 
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ycitk them. These examples sufficed for the oih&t sect. 
Pdoponnesian allies ^ all withdrew : and . Cleo- v^^^'^^^ 
menes was thus reduced to the necessity of hastily^ 
and not without shame, retiring with the small 
force: remaining under his command. The 
Athenians immediately turned against their other 
enemies. They overtook the Boeotian army at tiie 
Euripus, retreating to join the Chaicidians, who 
had withdrawn into Euboea. They defeated it; 
took seven hundred prisbners ; and, crossing the 
JEkir^us the same day, gained a second vit^ar^ 
ever the Chakidiaiis, so coaaoplets, that they be: 
qame masters of a tract in Eubcea sufficient to 
divide among four thousand families of. their 
fdkywcountrylmen, whom they established as a 
colony tfiere. • The Athenian treasury wasinriclKd 
by 4iie ransom of the prisoners, at two xmrae^ 
abQO^ eight pounds sterling, a head. 

O v^ragainst Athens, on the southern skle of the Herodot. 
Sarontc gulph, lies the Ktde barren iland^f .£gina, cifnudieri 
formerly subject, to the nei^boring little state of e'eete,"* 
Epidaurus in Peloponnesus, which was itself on* c. 3 & 4. 
ginally but a member of the Argittn pommon* 
wealth. This iland, or rather rock, was a con* 
venient resort for sea&ring people, whether 
niarchants or pirates; and, between the two; 
growii^ populous and weaithy, had not only 
shaken off its dependency upon Epidaurus, but 
was become one of the principal naval powers of 
Greece^ Some old causes ^c^ enmity subsisted 

between 

♦ Settlfig agiik the unfavorable part of the ^Eginetan cha- 
racter, Agina was the Jersey and Guernsey of the Grecian 
leas. ' . 
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bi&t^'eefi tiEgioa and Athens. The Thebans, them* 
fore, anxious for reirenge against the Athenians^ 
but unable, since the defection of their allies, to 
prosecute it by their own arm&, etidevund to 
ingage the ^ginetans in their confederacy ; and, 
with the help of an unintelli^Uble rebponae froih 
the Delphian oracle, they succeeded. Thoie 
ilanders surprized and plundered the port of 
PhalenuD, and extended their ravages along,. a 
considerable tract of jkhe Attic coast The 
' Athenians, who had hitherto applied th^naelvtefe 

little to naval war, were wtthoiO; means for inune-* 
diate revenge, and wei^tier matters soon requiced 
their atlei^on. 

CleMnmies (was not of a temper to rest under 
the disappointment and disgrace of hit late nib* 
Herodot Carriage. He left nothing untried to exdte A 
ic teq! ^^' fresh league against Athens. In the Spartan 
senate he asserted, that when he* was besieged in 
the Athenian citadel, the archives of the repuUie 
being then open to him, he had discovered the 
collusion of the Delphian priests with the Ale- 
mfl»)nids, in regard to the pretended responses pf 
the god, commanding the LarCedtemonians to give 
liberty to Athens. He ui^ed that the Spartan 
government he^l therefore acted not less unjustly 
and irrelig^)usly than imprudently in expelling 
Hippias ; to whom they were bound equally by 
the sacred laws of hospitality and by the poUtical 
interest of their country ; nor could they, do their 
duty to gods or men otherwise than by restoring 
him. In truth the Athenian government seems 
already to have become formidable to other states 
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hy the pdkkal prindples, which its leading men, sect* 
&tterk^ ^e Many to promotie their own power, s^^^ 
put forward. The Spartan government, infected 
with thk jealousy, consented that Hippias should 
be invited into Peloponnesus. But CleomeneS 
had. learnt from his late failure that the forces of 
the allies were not absolutely at his disposal ; and 
tiiat he must have some deference for the ruling 
powers in tiie cities whose, troops he would em- 
^oj. A convention of deputies from those cities 
was therefore summoned to Lacedcemon ; among 
whom the measure was found so generally un- 
popular, and the Codnthkn deputy particularly 
condemned it in such strong terms, that Cleomenes 
thought proper to desist from urging his design 
fprther. 

Hippias, disappointed of the hope thus held 
out to him, found yet resources in his private 
pharacter, and the long established reputation of 
his family. Returning to Sigeium he received Herodot. 
mvitations from Amyntas king of Macedonia, *^**^ 
and from the Thessalians ; the former offering 
Antiiemus, the others lolcus, for places of settle* 
inent f^ himself and his partizans. But he had 
views which induced him to prefer his residence 
ki Asia. 

We have now seen Persia attracting the atten- 
tion of the Greeks of Asia and the ilands ; much 
as a tremendous enemy, but sometimes too as a 
valuable friend. We have seen the democracy 
itself of Athens setting the example, among the 
fftates of Old Greece, of soliciting Persian pro- 
ttectioQ, WiU then the liberal spirit of patriotism 

and 
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CHAP, and equal govemmeDt justify t|i0 pi^ejtidices cS 
\^^!,^^ Athewaa factkni, wad doom HipiHias to peculkk 
execration, because at lepgth he also, with m^x^ 
of bis fellowcitizens, despairing of other means fior 
ever returning to their native country, applied to 
Artaph^Txes at Sardis? The resort of GreeJcs 
from various parts to the satrap s court and capital, 
some with political, some with mercantile vizirs; 
was such that the Athenian government would 
not be likely to remain uninformed ^f what 
publicly passed tha^e concerning them. Hipf»as 
found the attention which his rank and cbasaxAer 
Herodot. might claim. The Att^nian governitoent, reason^ 
ably apprehensive of the congruences, sent to 
request that Artapbernes would not countenance 
their banished citizens. The Persian prince gave 
' for his final answer to their ambass^ors, ^ That 

* if the Athenians would be safe, they must receive 

* Hippias-V The return of these ambassadors put 
Athens in a ferment. Universal indignation, not 
without a great mixture of alarm, wgis excitf^ 

1.5. c. 97. j|. ^y^ ^^ ^^j^ critical momaat that Aristfigbras 
arrived from Sparta, to solicit i^sistance to tile 
Ionian confederacy against the oppression of 
Persia. Being introduced into the assembly of 
tlie people, he repeated those arguments which at 
Lacedaemon had been unavailing. He added, 
that Miletus, as an Athenian colony, might itea^ 
sonably claim assistance in its distress frpm a 
parent state so powerful. He omitted noting 
that could flatter, allure, or excite commiseration ; 
, and having, as Herodotus observes, everything ^ 
§take, there w^as nothing that he .^as qot r^ady to 

promise 
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protftise; end he prevailed. Twenty ships were sect. 
voled to assist the loniaiis ; and these ships^ adds >^v^^^ 
the tHstorian, were the beginning of evik to Greeks 
and barbarians. ^ 

The administration of Artaphemes appean to ^1.70. i> 
haive been ne^igent and wevJc. The Athenian Herodot^^' 
ships arrived at Miletus, with fire added by the jj^^^; ^' 
£retrians of Eubcea. The combined fleet sailed 
to EpfaesQs ; and by ^ bold stroke to profk from 
the Persian remissness, the landforces d^arking, 
-marched directly to Sardis, distant about sixty 
• mites. So totally was Artaphemes unprepared 
So€ suppressing the revolt, and so little even for 
his own security, €ho he had a considerable 
force with him, he immediately abandoned 4he 
town, and shut himself within the castle. The 
town was of course in universal tumult: the 
Crrecian troops entered unoj^sed : plunder be- 
came their object, and in the confi»ion presently 
a house was set on fire. For security in frequent 
earthquakes, to wluch that country is subject, 
li^t materiab were preferred, as for the same 
jreason they continue to this day to be, for the 

consboiction 

^ Blair has placed the beginning of the Ionian revolt four 
years earlier, ekarly in opposition to the account of Hero- 
<lotit8'; which is the authority here preferred, as it has been 
also by Dodwell, for his Annates Thucydidei. Herodotus 
expressly says, that the war lasted but six years (i). From 
the end of tt he very clearly marks three to the second year 
of the satrapy of Mardonius (2) ; and it does not appear that 
more than one passed afterward before Mardonius was super- 
jKded by Arttphernes aud Daris (A who immediately pro-- 
ceeded on the expedition against Greece, which Blair, with 
all other chronologers, places 490 years before the Chris* 
liaoera. 

(1) b. 6. c. 18. - (f ) c. 31. 43. k 46. (3) c. 94. 
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CHAP, constraction of dwellings. Most irf" the hou8e9 
^"' of the wealthy capital (rf Lessor A$ia were rteqrly 
frames oi timber with panels of reed : and . tho 
some had their walls of brick, yet the roi)fe -itere 
universally of thatch. The fiame spred rapidly 
throu^ a town so btuk. The inhabitant^ Peraiaitf 
as well as Lydkns, before without onder or epBif 
pact^ solicitous every one for his oiviiy were.tiau* 
driven to assemble in the* agora, and m Ihe coui^ 
of the torrent Paxrtolus which ran i through the 
middle of it. Accident aiid neces^y having col* • 
lected them, they found thaaosehres strcmg enou^ 
to attempt defence. The Greeks, stopped by the 
flames in -their career of plunder, their principal 
ol^ect, and finding a large body of men to ingage;^ 
whose numbers were ccmtimially mcreasing, amid 
the hesitation of disappointmei^ hastily deter*- 
mined to retire to mount Tmphis; whencet^ in thi 
night, they prosecuted th&r retreat toward their 
ships. News of the transaction was quickly 
conveyed through the provinces within th^ river 
Halys. Troops hastened firom all parts to Sardk ; 
and the Persians, not yet accustconed to yidd^ 
marched immediately to seek the enemy, whom 
they found under the walls of Ephesus. . A battle 
insued, in which the Greeks were intirely defeatedr; 
mai^ of their principal oflScers were killed, and 
those of the survivors who avoided captivity^ 
dispersed to their several cities. The Athenians, 
after this misfortune, recalled their ships; and^ 
tho strongly solicited, wouM no more take part in 
the war. 

The 
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' Tfe loDiaiis^ Mii^ertbele33, cootiQued W prose* sect* 
^Qle Tigoraua maasares; Wisely airoidiiig fieurtber 



atteiBpts by land^ they omfined their oflfensive iZ'tliox 
operations to tha sea. Their feet sailed first to 
the Helltepoot, ai^d brought B jswjtium) with the 
atber .Qr^isBfi toxmw on the Pcdpootis, under their 
sut^ectkm or inito th^r aUSance. Then directing 
thmr course southward, they were equally success* 
ful with Hiost of the Carian cities. About the i- 5. c loc 
scuffie time Onesilus^ king of Salamis in Cyprus, ia 
pursuit of his own views of ambition, had per^* 
suad^ all that iland to revolt against the PersianS| 
except the city of Amatbus, to wliich he laid sieg& 
Receiving information that a Phenician fleet was 
bringing a Persian tyrmy to its relief^ he sent to 
desire alHance with the lonians, and assbtanee • 
from tiieir navy, as in a common cause. The 
lonkms, without long deliberaddon, determined to 
aciaejrt the affiance offered, and to send the assistj^ 
ance desired. The «iemy however^ had landed 
their »riny befora the Ionian fleet ariived ; and 
on the sattK day, it is said, two battles were 
fou^; between the Persians and Cyprians bj 
land, and betciseen the lonians and Pbenicians. itf 
sea. In. the seafight the Greeks were victorious^ 
die Samians particularly (fistingmahing themtselives; 
bist by land l^ey. were defeated : Onesiltus was 
kiUed; and the Pernaitt qvi^kly recovered the 
whole ikmd. 

But while victovy thus attended the fleet <i 
hxaitL, the country was totally exposed* to tkd 
superior land6upce of the enemy. The Persian 
general Daurises, tcadii^ an army to the Heltes*- ]• s. c iog, 

pont, 
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CHAP, pone^ todc the four toU'tis AbyduSj Percote, Lam- 
psa^ii^ and Paesus, in as many days. Theny 
mforhied that the Carians had ingaged in tJi© 
i^volt, he marched southward, and defeated tiiat 
peoples in a great battle. The routed tuaops, 
filled by the Ionian army, ventured and lost a 
second battle^ in which the lonians princiiwiUy 
suffered. But Heracleides of Mylassa, general 
of the Carians, was one of those superior men 
who, acquiring wisdom from misfortune, can 
profit even from a defeat. The Persian army 
proceeded, with that careless confidence which 
victory is apt to inspire, as if nothing rcanained 
but to take possession of the Carian towns. A 
mountainous tract was to be passed. Heracleides, 
well acquainted with the country, silejjtly pre- 
occupied the defiles. The Persians, intangled 
among the mountains, were attacked by surprize : 
Daurises fell, with naany officars of high rank, and 
his army was completely defeated. 

Buftiie resources of a, vast emphre inabled the 
Persians to act in too many places at once, for 
the lonians to oppose them with any |Mx>spect of 
final success. When Daurises marched toward 
Caria, Hymeas had turned firom tlie Propontis 
toward the Hellespont, and quickly recovered all 
the northern part of Molm. At the saufie . time 
Herodot. Attaphemes himself, leading an army to the 
i( seq' ' confines of iEolia and Ionia, took Cuma and 
Clazomence. Then assembling the bodies which 
bad hitherto been. acting separately, it became 
evidently his design to form the siege of Miletus, 
the head of the rebellion^ by taking which he might 

finish 
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finish the war. Aristagoras saw the gathering 
stoitn, and could see no means of withstanding it. 
Herodotus accuses him of pusillanimity, apparently 
Without reason> Aristagoras kn6w that, however 
-otii^rs might make their peace, there could be no 
pardon for him ; and when he could no longer 
^i^sist his country in tiie une<)ual Cotitest into which 
he had led it, his presence might only inflame the 
toemy's revfeng^. He determined, therefore, to 
quit Miletus. He communicated this resolution [ 

to his fellowcitizens, and waiting to see Pythagoras, 
a man high in rank and esteem among them^ 
appointed to the chief command in his room, he 
sailed, with as many as chose to follow his fortune^ 
to that territoi^ on the river Strymon in Thrace^ 
which Darius had given to Histiaeus. Under his 
able management this colony was prospering when 
he was killed in b^ieging a Thfacian town. 

Histiaeus, meanwhile, had obtained his 'release Herod. 1.5. 
from his honorable imprisoiiment in the Persian ^ J.^'lf^* 
court t Dafius sent him to Sardis to assist in ^'^^' 
quelling the rebellion. But the Persian officers 
there, better infontied than the ministers at Susa, 
were not disposed to trust him ; and Histiaeus, 
finding himself suspected, fled by night into Ionia, 
Imd passed to Chios. The lonians, however, 
were nc^ generally well inclined to him: some 
tiewing in him the former tyrant, others the author 
pC their present calamities and danger. His fel- 
lowcitizens the Milesians absolutely refused hitn 
admission into their town : but he found more 
fttvor at Mitylene, where he obtained a loan of 
^ight ships, with which he- sailed to Byzantium. 

You 11. F Apparently 
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CH4?. Apparently ie had previous connection itith tiir 

t ^[^;_^ ruliijg party ther^ Fwm that aikwt?igeou# 

^tion W carri^ on pirat^ hostility ugaui^t 

Greeks and barbarians, seizing th^ ve$sel$ oi ipdt 

.statee with which be had not 9ome friendly in'- 

gagemoij^t. 
01. 71. J. It w?^ now the $ixth year of the ifar^ when thf 
Dodw.^^^* Persian army sat dowii before MiletiK. To assist 
H "rod^. i*^ operations, which otherwise might hfive bee^ 
h 6. c. d. ^ineffectual, a large fleet was collected, chiefly from 
Phenicia; but Cilicia, Cyprus, and Egypt, Cont 
triibuted. On the other side, the Panionian aa*- 
sembly was summoned, to deUberatp on ixieas^re^ 
to be taken in circumstances so critical. It wgs 
there determined not to oppose the Persian amy 
in the field ; but to leave Miletus to its own de- 
fence by land, while every possible exertion should 
be ma4e to increase their force at sea; and it 
was ordered that all the ships of war, which every 
. state of the confederacy could furnish, , should 
assemble at Lade, a small Hand overgainst th^ 
port of Miletus, and try the evept of a naval i^- 
^gement^ The enumeration, givaa by JJerpdotw, 
of the trireme galleys sent by eaqh state, is pi^ 
bably not unfounded, and may show in spm^ 
degree the comparati^^ strength of the I^»fWA 
cities^ ^ From Miletus came eighty, Prienp twely% 

Myji^ 

• The site of Miletus has now long censed to be inarHinoe^ 
aiMi Lade to be an iland. The bay on which thai ei^e^o^^ 
bas been gradually BUed v;ith the sand brought down by tb* 
river Latmus, and Lade is an eminence in a flsinl See 
Cbaadler^s Travels in Asia Minor, or rrfth^r th^V^^igfi 
Pittoresque de la Grece, par M. de Cboiseuil Gouffien, l\lyu»| 
Bear the mouth of the Mseander, underwent earlier the game 
l^tf « PsMaib 1. 7. c. i>, ' . ' 
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MyiKi three, Teos seventeen, Clnos a hundred, 
£rytfanB ei^t, Pboc^a, weak since its capture by 
HarpaguB a&d the emigration of its people, c^lj 
three, Lesbos seventy^ and Samos sixty; the wbc^ 
liialdng thnee hundred and fifty-^iiree. This indeed 
iq^pears a rery gc^at naval force for those little 
static to assemble aiMl maintain ; the ordinary Herodot 
OMDpieaient for a trireme galley in that a^, or 
very shortly after, being two hundred men. Tlie 
crews of ^e lomaa fleet would thus be above 
seventy tiiousand. 'The number of the ei^my s 
filopa was much greater; Herodotus says k 
IDnounted to six hundred. Yet t^e Persian leaders 
had so little confidence in an antrlunent of which 
Uttle or no part was Persian, that they feared to 
risk a naval ingageinrat But command of the 
tea wa^ absolutely necessary to their final success 
ky land. They had with them most of the Ionian 
a»d iEolian tyrants, who had been expelled firom 
tibeir several cities at the beginning of the revolt 
and through these they endevored to practise 
separately upon the squadron of each state. 
C^nplete p^^rdon was promised to any who would 
quit tiie coni^eraey for themselves and their 
tky; aad threats indeed terrible were held out 
to these who should persevere in it. The meui 
tbc^f said, shoidd be reduced to slavery, the boys 
Aoiild be m^ eunuchs ; the virgins should he 
cat rie^ into Bactria, and the towns and territories^ 
shoidd be given, to others. Neither the ofiered 
fairor^ however, nor the threats were at first re* 
gaidod. But disunion in command, the common 
!^fCtof confederacies^ prevailed in the Grecian 

F 2 flpeti 
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fleet A general relaxation of discipline insued; 
and . at length the Samian leaders foreseeing 
nothing but ruin to the cause in which they were 
iogaged, began to listen to the pDoposals made to 
them from JEaces the expelled tyrmit of their 
iland. Weighing the resources of their confe** 
deracy against those of the Persian empire,* as 
Herodotus says for them, they judged that the cen* 
tention on their part must in the end prove vain; 
since, should they, with all their disadvantage in 
numbers, prevail in the approaching ac^on, still 
another fleet would unfailingly soan ibe raised 
against . them. Urged by these considerations; 
they privately concluded a treaty. ^ 

The Persian leaders then no longer scrupled to 
quit the port and risk- an ingagement. -The 
Grecian flept advancing to meetthfem, the Samian 
coihmander gave the signal to bis squadron to set 
their sail.s. This clearly indicated intention to fly; 
for the antients in action used oars only. The 
captains of eleven galleys disobeyed tiie signal^ 
and stood the battle ; the rest sailed, away. The 
line of battle of a fleet, cunong the antiafits, was 
that alone which in our sea-phrase is called ^the 
line of battle abreast: they met prow opposed* jto 
prow^. The station of the Samians had been in 
the extreme of onie wing. The Lesbians, next in 
the line, disconcerted by the unexpected exposure 
of their flank, as well as by the alarming desertion 
of their allies, presently fled. The Chians re* 
mained firm ; and, fighting with the most deter* 

.mioeil 
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fitined bravery against unequal numbers, suffered ^ect.' 
greatly. Even in their defeat, however, it appeared 
that-, though the Phenician ships still excelled in 
swiftness, and their seamen in skill as mariners, 
yet the Greeks were advancing to a superiority 
in naval action above other nations. The Phocaean 
commander Dionysius, having with his three 
galleys taken three of the enemy's, when he found 
the battle irrecoverably lost, and the Ionian 
affairs consequently desperate, would return no 
more to Phocaea; but, directing his course to the 
coast of Phenicia, made prize of a number of 
nierchant-ship^. Having thus inriched himself 
and his crews,, he sailed to Sicily to ii^oy himself 
there ; and thence, as necessity or thirst of gain ^ 
impelled, he exercised piracy against the Cartha* 
ginians and Tuscans. 

The Persians now, masters of the sea, pressed 
tbe siege of Miletus, and at length succeeded in 
an assault Most of the men witbin the place 
iwre killed : the rest, with the woipen and children, ' 
were led to Susa ; testimonies to the great king 
of the diligence of his officers, and examples of 
terror to other conquered provinces, Darius 
however, according to the honorable testimony 
borne him by Herodotus, did them no other ill' 
than to settle them at Ampe on the Euphrates, 
near where that river discharges itsdf mto the 
Persian gulph. The rich vale of Miletus was 
divided among Persians; Carians were esta- 
Uished in the mountainous part of its territory] 

Maceei 

I « ^ n • iK^of if^f. M^Xo- «oi9^a(. Herod. 1. 6. c. ^<x» 
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<^c^, ID reward for bis se^rvice, was restored to 
the tyranny of Samos ; birt a large proportion of 
&e Samian people emigrated to Sicily. In th^ 
time of Herodotus, when other, revolutions had 
restc^^ autliority to the party adverse to tyranny 
and Persia, there stood a column in the agora of 
Ihe city of Samos, with ^n inscription in honor of 
the eleven captains who had bravely fcHight in the 
common cau$e, at the ri^k of punishment for dkt 
oliedience to their imm^iate commander. 

JEiistiseus, on the reduction of Miletus, moved 
from Bysantium to Lesbos^ where he seems to 
have had great interest. Tbenc^ iaceodrding to 
iierodotu^ he carried on a piratical war^ agai^ 
the Greeks no leas than against the Persians, in 
m mann^ which, notwithstanding numberleai 
'^ instances of extreme readiness in the Greeks at 
bll times to make pet^* war amoi]^ (me another, 
ftp|]^a9rs rather unaccountable. At length, lancUc^ 
im tiie coast of Asia Minor for plundisr, ha was 
jQfiade pri$oner by the Persian gejiiw^al HaipagMS ; 
ai^d being sent to S^dis was .there criuciB^. 

The Persian fleet wintered at Miletus. Safliog 
in spring, the ilands Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos, im* 
wediately submitted. The army a* the saBote lime 
proceeded a^ost the Ionian towns; and tb( 
general^ far otha^ise disposed than their maater^ 
executed the fuU vengeance which they ha4 
tiirealeiied : the handsomest Grecian boys were 
i&sule eunuchs, the mqst beautiful girls were ^-r 
lied off; the towns, and, as the Grecia® writer* 
particularly observe, without sparing the temples,f 
wei^ burnt 

After 
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After the reduction of the iknds, the fleet sailed stct. 
to the Hellespont. All on the Asiatic side was ^ — ^ — ' 
already subject to tiie Persians, and nothing on "^**^*35. 
the European shore now stood against them. 
Devo^tbn was spred by sword and fire. Tlie 
Byzantines and Chakedonians best avoided the' 
atonxv flying betimes with their most valuable 
effects, and planting the territory of Mesambria, 
for within the Euxine sea. Tlie Phenicians burnt 
the empty towns; and then returning to the 
Hellespont, all the Thracian Chersonese imme-* 
(feitely submitted, except th6 toWh of Cardia. 

Th» paiinsula^ often called, by way of emi- 
nence, simply the Chersonese, had been planted Herodoc 
by a cokn^ of Athenians, iff hose history is not i^^ ^ 
unimportant among the transactitins of Greece 
and Persia, Daring the tyranny of Peisistratu5 
at Athens, the Doloncian Thracfans, antient 
inhabitants of the Chersonese, pressed in war by 
the Apsinthians, sent their chiefe to ask advice of 
the god ai Delphi. ^ The orade directed* them to 
javite mte liieir coomtry, to found a colony there^ 
tiie first person who, after thdr quitting th6 
temple,, should ask them to the rites of hospitality, 
llie Doloncians, directing their journey home- 
wwd, passed through Phocis and Boeotia, without 
receivn^ any invitation. Turning thew into 
Attica, tlieir way led them by the country-hpuse 
€f Miltkdes son of Cypselus. That Athenian 
happening to be hi his portico, and seeing meri 
p^s in a forein dress and carrying spears, accosted 
them, and offered refreshment. They accepted 
th^ invitatipn; and being hospitably entertained, 

F 4 ' they 



vn. 
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CH A P. they related the orapular response which they had 
received. Miltiades w?i^ of i^ very antient, honor- 
able and wealthy family of Attica. Herodotiia 
mentions, as a circumst^^ to a^ertain its emin 
qence, thaf it v^as a fe^nily accustomed to keep n 
chariot with fouf horses ; probably meaning, aa 
the critics have explained it, that the family oi , 
Miltiades had been accustomed to contend at the 
Olympian festival in the race of chariots with 
four horses ; which certainly would imply conri- 
^erable wealth in a countiy like Attica, little 
naturally adapted to l^reeding and keeping horses.* 
[Nliltiades, hin(i^l( popular and ambitious, was 
little friendly to Peisiistratus^ and thence was the 
. more prepared to accept the invitation of the 
Thracians. . Collecting therefore a number of 
Athenians, either disposed to his interest, or averse 
to the prevailing po^er, all of whpm Peisistratus 
would gladly see depart from Athens, he esta- 
blished his colony, and was raised to the tyranny 
of the Chersonese. Dying childless, his authority 
passed, as a part of his est^, to his nephew 
Stesagoras, son of Ciimoa his brother by the 
mother. Stesagoras also died childless. His 
younger brother Miltiades was. tlien at Athens, in 
favor witjb Hippias and Hipparchus'; who, wte^ 
thef with . any idea of legal claim of authority of 
the mother-country over the colony, or meerly to 
extend their own power, sen^ young Miltiades, at 
the same time to collect his inheritance, and to 
take upon him the public administration of the 
affiui's of the Chersonese. It; appears that the 

young^ 

, The PeislstraticK Herod. 1. d. c. 39. 
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yoiing-chief carried hig authority with a high liatid :* s ECt. ' 
he kept a body of five hundrpd guards i^ constant . ^^ , 
pay : to strengthen his interest in tine coimfry, he 
married Hegesipyle, daughter x>f01orus alhracian 
prince J and Tyrant of the Ciiersonese is the title 
of Mjltiades among aU the wrlier' Grtek his-i 
torians '^ 

Such was the state of things when Darius led' ncredot. 
his army into Europe. Miltiades then, yielding coni?Nw^^ 
to a power which he was unable to resist, followed ^* ^^^^ 
tiie Persian monai-ch's orders on the Scytfiiali: 
^xpeditioil. * He is celebrated for having proposed 
among the Grecian chiefs to destroy the bridge 
over the Danube,, which had been intrusted to 
Iheir Cjare, while Darius was in Scytbia ; hoping 
that so the prince and his army, betweto iamine 
imd the Scythian sword, might perish, and the 
Grecian states might thus be delivered froin the 
Persian power, How for this pipposal, certainly 
perfidious, can be justified iq>6n Grecian principles 
either of philosophy or of patriotism, may be dif- 
ficult to determine. We may however credit the ^ 
duss^on oi Herodotus and Nepos, that interest 
im^^ than integrity induced the other Grecian^ 
tyrants to oppose it : for they esteemed the su* 
premacy of Persia the best security to their own 
autbc^ity against the democradcal disposition of 
their people. Herodotus reports that an army Hmdot 
of Scythians, bent upon revenging the Persian & pitt^i^ 

iiivasioni t:^,^^ 

'^ Chersonesi, omnes illos quos habitaral annos, perpetuam 
obtinuerat dominationem. Tyrannusque fiierat app>ellatuft. 
Corn. Nep. vit. Milt. The biographer adds,, seo {ustus^ 
and proceeds to exjplain the early Grecian sense of the term 
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CHAPv inTdsion, obliged Miltiades to fly the Cherdonese. 

\«p*v^^^ According to the same historian, however, be 
must have been popular in hi<i govertiment, at 
feast among the Thracian^ since, on the departure 
of the Scythians, they recalled him. We are not 
told that he took any active part in- the Ionia» 
revolt ; 43ut his flight from the Chersonese, after 
ihe defeat of the Grecian fleet ofi* Miletus^ shows 
that he knew himself obnoxiqus to the Per^ns. 
Putting his eflfects aboard five trireme ^leys, hd 
steered for Athens. The Phenkian fleet pursued 
}iim, and took one of his galleys commafided by 
his eldest son. Here again Herod^ftus beati^ very 
honoraUe testimony to Darius, The son of 
Miltiades, as a prisoner of rank and consequem^ 
was^ sent to receive bis doom at Susa. B^ iii^ 
^ead of puiushment aa a rebel, wbkh his cdpt^m 
expected, Darius was libera) of favor to laaoiy givkig 
Um an estate and a Persim^ lady for hia wi^ 
by w'hom he 1^ a family which became numb^ad 
Herodot. aiBODg the Persians. If Herodotus had authority 
* £br t^ anecdote it may, together wkb thd tr'eaA* 
mesA of iJie captive Milesians, justii^ the o{tiniei| 
iii4udi ke advances, that Darius^ would hate pair^ 
dcmed even HistiesuS) had he not been ptcpveotoil 
by the jealous haste of Jiis oflicers^ w1h> execmec) 
that uttfoirtuoate, but apparently little metimrimm 
ohiei^ wkhe»t wsitiag fOr orders frcw the king; 

From the same impartial historian however W6 
leaarn^ that the superintendency of the Persian 
gov«Timent over the conquered people was^ in 
general,^ correspondent to the disposition of tho 
monarch, liberal and mild. The first vengeance 
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for the rebellion being over, th^ lonians remaining sect. 

in the country became again objects of care and ^ Jl 

protection. No mark of enmity was shown during 
the rest of that year, but very beneficial regula- 
tions, says the historian, were made". Deputies 
from the cities were assembled, to advise about 
the means of keeping the peace of the country^ 
and it was required of the several administrations 
to pledge themselves to one another that they 
would abstain from that piratical, thieving and 
murdering kind of petty war, to which the Greeks 
lit all times and in all parts were strongly ad« 
Acted ; and that all controversies between cities, 
as between individuals, should be determined by 
regular course of law '\ It behoved Artaphomes 
then, for his own sake, to provide for the regular 
payment of the tribute to the Persian en^nre. 
But no new burthen was laid upon the conquered 
people ; and to obviate that q^pression wfaidi 
might arise from partiality, whether in the king's 
^cers, or in the municipal governments, tbo 
ivfaole country was carefolly surveyed, and the 
extent of every state taken in the Persian measijore 
•f parasangs. The tribute, really but a! kin]^ of 
i|ttit-rents for lands not ori^nally bek)iiging to the 
Greeks, was then equitably assessed on all ; and 
to die, historian's age the lomans continued to 
|»x>fit from this beneficial arrangement 

!*---• e^^iy U ntHOf (fi^ofy oXXA XS^^H^ xx^ra* Herod*. 

|«6« c. 41. 

iyQU9» Herod, ibid. 
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SECTION III. V 

tirst Persian Armament against Greece under Mardonius; 
proceeds no farther than Macedonia, The Grecian Cities 
wmmoned bt^ Heralds to acknovdege Subjection to the Persian 
Empire, Internal Feuds in Greece :. BanisJiment of Dema-* 
ratus king of Lacedomon: Jffairs of Argos: Banishment 
mnd Restoration of CUomenes king of Lacedqmum : Jpeath 
ofCleomenes : War of Althens and Mginq, 

CHAF, Ik the second siHing after the reduction of 

v_^J.^ Miletus,^ a great change was made ; in the ^^ 

KC** o Dfiinistration of the provinces bordering on the 

:^crodut. Grecian seas. Artaphemes was recalled^ widi 

m6st of the prmcipal officers of his satrapy,, and 

Mardonius, a young man of highest rank, who 

had lately married a daughter of Darius, was sent 

to. take that great and important commands Her 

led with him a very numerous army^ On the* 

coast of Cilicia he met a large fleet attendii^ his 

orders; and, going aboard, he sailed to lonm/ 

leaving the army to be conducted by the generals 

I. e, e. 44. under him, to the Hellespont. Revenge agajinst 

ji. «40. t^«. Atiieos and Eretria for the insult dt Sardis, was 

fcLkemiL ^e^YOwed purpose of this formidable armament/ 

But, considering aU the best information temaiiH 

ing to us of the qhaiacter of Darius and of thq 

circumstance^ of the times, it; appears highly 

probable that the same necessity for eraploying^ 

restless spirits, which had urged t;he Scythiaa exj 

pedition, was the principal motive also to thqi 

permission of thi^ enterprize. 

Mftrdo^iiw 
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^ Mardonms seems to have been naturally dis- scct, 

• • • • ' IlL 

iposed to extraordinary things. Arriving in Ionia, y ■ ^ .^ 
he deposed all the tyrants,, and, apparently with 
the view to acquire popularity among a people 
whose willing service might be important, he 
established democratical government in every 
Grecian city ; a measure so opposite, to the ge- 
neral policy of Persia, that Herodotus speaks of 
^it as a woiider next to incredible among the 
people of Europe Greece. Collecting then, 
from the lonians and ^olians, a considerable 
.addition to his forces, both of sea and land, he 
|>roceeded to the Helle^ont, and passed into 
< Europe. Excepting some wild hords of Thracian Herod<i». 
.mountaineers, all to the.confines of Greece already l r. c idt. 
acknowleged subjection to Persis^. Macedonia ^^.^f^ 
^d formerly bought its peace by submitting to ^^^^ 
the humiliating ceremony of the delivery of earth 
aiid water. Tribute being now demanded, the 
Macedonian prince feared to refuse. But the 
elements and the barbarians, this time, stopped 
the progress of the Persian ai^ms. The fleet, 
assailed by a storm, in doubling the promontory 
of Athos, lost no less than three hundred vessels, 
and, it was reported, twenty thousand men. la 
a sudden attack from the Brygian Thracians, ^ 
army suffered considerably, and Mardonius Uftm- 
self was wounded. The march could not b^ 
Safely prosecuted without subduing that peo{^ 
This was effected ; but the season was then so far 
advanced, and the fleet so shattered,, that it was 
judged expedient; for th^ whole armament to return 
to. winter in Asia. 

The 
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CHAP. The first objmt in Cb^ next ispraig was the Kttl# 

v-XI!l-^ Hand of ThbeuJ, fonmeirly the seat of the prin^ml 

01. 7«. «. phenkian factory in the JEgean sea; barren in itB 

Herodot ' soiV but rich by it$ gold mines, and still more bf 

u»t% * those ivhich ite inhabitants possessed on the 

jieighboring ccmtineiit of Thrace. To sectjore 

tiiemselves, rath^ than to offend others, the 

Thasians bad lately employed a part of their 

wealth in building ships of war, and improvii^tbe 

fortifications of their town. An order came to 

tiiem, HI the name of the Persian, king, to raze 

their fortifications, and to send all their ships ^ 

. war to the P^si»^ naval anmial at Abdera. 

They ob^ed. Thai hwaids were sent into 

Greece, demanding of ev^ city ajcknowl^ememt 

of subjection to 'Darius by the delivery of earl^ 

and wat^. Many towns on the continent obey«d| 

and most of the itonds'^ 

Greece was at this time so divided by internal 
feuds, that had its united fcnrce bom a nearer 
- proportion to that of the Persian empire^ still its 
circumstances would have seemed to invite the 
iierodoh fimbition of a powerful nei^ibor. The Tbessalians^ 
who should have guarded the northern frontier, 
and the Phoeians, occupying the center of Hat 
country, bore toward eaxrh other a hafared sa 
sharpened by the hostilities of successive genei* 
tuti6ns, that no interest could induce them to 
co^les^e* The Thebans, and with them almost 

all 

»• HcrodotuS'Saye all ; bwt he afterward excepts ^Kltle 
llandfii of Seripbosy Siphnos, and Meloe (i). - Apparentlj h|r^ 
should also have excepted Euboea and Crete; or at least most 
of their towns. 

^ (1) b. r. c. 41^. 
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.nil Bd^otia, carda0s cf an independeticy advecse szen 
to pefce, and little productti^ any happnefis, sui>. v..,.ij^ 
mitted ^v^n zealoualy to the Persbtn commaBck 
Athf i», at dedarad war with i%nt, stffl iK^mh^ 
aoimofiity against Lacedsemon ; while^ within Fo*> 
iojposmesiMSy the antient enmity of Lacedcmon 
and ArgD8 had been revived and heightened bj 
iate leventa. 

It ia an old ohserraticHi, which the history of 
Bi^ions g^ves frequent occasion to repeat, that 
circumstances in themselves the most tridOing often 
lead to the greatest consequences. The antient Herodot 
enmity between Athens and J£^na, said to have i%^U1^ 
ori|^ated about a wooden sta^e, appears to have 
contributed not a litde to lead the Athenians . to 
that determined opposition to Persia, and to that 
alliance of their state with Lacedaemon, which 
together, in saving Greece from subjection, gave 
the Grecian peojde to be what they afterward 
became. As soon as it was known at Athens 
that the £ginetans had acknowieged themselves 
subjeets to Persia, ministers w^e sent to Sparta 
to accuse them as traitors to Greece. It was the 
eharacter of the Spartan govemmait to be^autious 
in enterprize, but imshaken in principle, firm in re-» 
solve, and immoveable by dang^. Independency 
GO any forein state was the great object of all its 
•ingulajr institutions ; and, liar from bowing to a 
superior power, it had fiur some time been aot 
unsacoessfully aspiring to dominion over others. 
The hauglity demand of Persia therefore could 
not but find at Lacedamion a determined ^refiisal. 
Both there and at Atfaoos ^ {Miblic indijpiatiQa 

vented 
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CHAP, vented itself in barbarian indiumanity ; the P^simi 

A ' ',^ „ * heralds bemg with ignominy . and scoffing put to 

^^["^^'J^ death ; at one place thrown into a pit, at the 

other into a wdl, and told there to fak^ their earth 

und water. But the power of that vast empune 

MSB so r^Ry formidable, and in general opinion 

00 Dearly irresistible^ that to find 'Athens heartily 

disposed to alliance in opposition to it, would be 

esteemed Ity the Lacedaemonians a circumstance 

the more fortunate, as the late enmity between 

1 c c. 50. the two commonwealths had been extreme. . The : 

Athenian ambtissadors were accordingly very fa*- 

t vorably received at . LacedBemon. CleomeneS) 

vehement in all his undertakings, went himsdf 

to.^gina, intending to seize the persons of those 

vwho had been forward in leading the people of 

that ilajEid-.to the obnoxious measure. He was 

opposed and prevented in his purpose ; but not 

without a remarkable acknowlegement of the au* 

thority of the Spartan state. It was replied td 

him» ^ that he came meerly as an individual ; the 

* iEgrnetan people would have pbeyed a regular 

^ order from the Lacedaemonian govemm^it.* 

X6,c.5u But the dissensions of the Grecian r^uUics 

^ **^* among: one anoliier were not more adverse to the 

general defence against a forein enemy, than the 

qririt of party> which divided eath internally* 

Lacedaemon itself was violently distracted. The 

twt> kings, Demw^tus and Cleomenes, had b^en 

long at variance. The former endevored to excite 

the leading men. against his coUegue, absent on 

- ' publia Mrvice. The latter, on his return, no longer 

^ ^eepiia^ any measure, asserted that Demaratus 

^ ,. was 



^ 
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chidas* the next in succession of the Procleid v,^v^ 
. family, toclaim the crowp against him,, supported 
:the pretension with all his interest The legiti- 
macy^ of Pemaratiis's birth )vas brou^t intareal -^ 
doubt; and where the judgement of men, cqi^ 
^not decide, recourse was j[md. to the Delphian 
-oracle. IJerodotus, who is not scrypulous of Herodot. 
. speaking freely of ors^cles, tells, upon this occa- " ^' ^** 

- sion, a very cijrcumstantiis^l story of bribery^ prac- 
p^ tised by. Cleomenes to procure a response from 

the Pythoness favorable to his views; and the 
j:0port indeed appears to have found general credit Pmmh. 
in Greece. Demaratus, in consequence of that 
response^ was immediately deposed. , Finding 
. then his situation irksome, and perhaps unsafe in 
Sparta, he retired to the iland of Zapynthus ; and 
persecution following him thither, he fled to the 
, . Persian court. Cleomenes, now unopposed in 
his measures, went, p,ccompanied by Leotychidas, 
to iEgina ; and such ^as the autiiority which re- 
putation had acquired to tlieir slate^ the ^Eginetan 
government, generally haughty enough tlirough 
presumption }n its naval force and the security of 
, its insular situation, submitte4 implicitly to their 

- commands. , Ten of the pripcipal me^ri of the 
. iland were • arrested and sent to Atheos,^ there to 

remain pledges of the fidelity of the i^giriet'an 
P90{de tQ the Grecian cause. . ^ - i 

The highly valuable early histofian^ to whom 
we owe almost all detail of occurrences in this 
age, little generally careful of the order of events 
in his narratioiv ^^^ l^ft i^ uncertain to what precise 

Vol. IL ' " q time 
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tUkf. time should fee assigned some trkn'skctibtas, inft- 
v^s^Jw portant in tiie Consideration of the state of Gi'Aiicfe. 
At thife eriticid period, Cleomfemes led 4 LacWfe- 
H«rodot .(honiaii army into Argolis, surprised the AV^hs 
u%\> ^^ " ift th^ir camp, and rout«i thetai Wfth ^at s^^iteir, 
Tlie fugitives too^ refugb in a cohsecratied ti^odd, 
surrounding a tertiple. Such i^acred ^oves, fre- 
quent in Oreece, were generally hfeld in the iriofet 
^drdpulous veneratioh. ' Cfeoixienes himself hesi- 
tated at the pi'dfanation which lie xtfedltatdd. But 
conformably to the superstition ddriVed from ag^s 
befdre Homeif, lie regarded drily thi affrtnt io 
the gods, considered as unconntedted with any 
Crime against liian, about which he had ho scruple. 
Alluring 86me of the.Argi'atts tihterefofe from their 
asyliiih, with a promise of rarisbm, he put thetn 
directly to the sword ; and when his treachery 
was discovered, and lie could mllire ho more, 
passion overbearihg siijyerStiticJn, he s^ fire to the 
grove, and thus the rest were destroyed. Between 
the battle and the massacre, so large a portion of 
the Argiai;! people perished, that the slaves rose 
upon the scanty renaainder, overpowered them, 
. and for some years commanded the City. The 
sons however of those slain by the Lacedaeritp- 
nians, whether humanely spai^ed, or by whatevter 
good fortune escaping, when they had in sufficient 
number attained manhood, iexpelled the listirp^rs. 
These nevertheless posses-sing themselves oFfiryris, 
a negotiation insued, and a treaty of peace and 
friendship was concluded. From the tenor of 
Herodotus's acc6utit the new citizens of Tlryns 
jeem to have deserved a better thtm their find &te^ 

War 
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War bei^g r^Q^wed Bfgmst tbem, they were put sect. 
to the sword^ driven into e;cile, or again reduced ^^J^ 
to slavery. 

It was ^supposed thaC Cleomenes, after the de-> 
^iaruction of the Ar^an army, might have tajcen 
the city, but his wild fancy led him another way *♦. 
Sendir^ home the greater part of his forces, he 
w^t, attended by a chosen escort, to the cele- 
brate ton^fd^ of Juno, near Mycenae, to sacrifice^ 
jthere. Hhe hi^ priest of the temple remonstrated 
that the holy institutes forbad such intrusion of a 
0tranger. Cleomraes, in the extravagance of his 
indignation, that he, of the blood of Hercules, 
Jong and priest, should ^bef so denied, caused the 
jiigb priest to be scourged by his attending Helots, 
perforqaed the sacrifice himself, and then returned 
to'Spacta. The party iix opposition to him there 
Vitfe Ioi|d in emnpbdnt; not of his violation of the 
Jaws of WBT and of nations, but of his omission to 
attack Argos, which they imputed to corruption. 
A story, however, of a miraculous efiulsion from Herodor. 
the breast of the statue of the god whose grove 
Cleomenes burnt, an omen, it was insisted, cleai^ly 
indicating that Argos was not to be taken, sufficed 
to stop the clamor. But after the expulsion of 
Demaratus the friends of that prince procure4 
evidence fi[o convincing of the corruption by which 

tl)e 

•♦Aroinftntic Btory is toM, by later writers, of a poeteas, 

Tejesilla, who, at the head of the womeD, boys, and old men 

of Argos, repelled the assault of the Lacedaemonians (i> 

Had snch a story had any cre^t in Herodotos's age, he was 

<jQOt ^f la temper UK leave itunaoticed. 

. <l)iP«ilMiW 1 1. c fO. .Polywo. Strut, 1. 7. c. $5. 
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CHAP, the oracle from Delphi had been obtained ivhicft 
v^/^ occasioned his^ dethronietnent, that Ckbmenesi iri 
alarm fled into Thessaly. The contest of factions 
howevet gave hmi Opportunity soon to rettirn ihto 
Peloponnesuii, and in -Arcadia he found ot fcMined 
a party so strong that he pfbposed to excH^ \^ar 
against his' countty; . 'Fortunately his pArty iti 
Lacedoemoh, regaining the superiority, "prevebted 
that evil by procuring his recall to the thi^ne. ' 
Herodot. That wildness of Cle?omenes, which had bftett 
Paimii. ^* appi oached frenzy, at length becatne lasting mad^- 
piutarcit ^^ss, and he 'm^s put under confinement. In 
Apoph.Lac. this' situation, obtaining a sword frorti a Hel6t, 
appointed to guarf him, he deliberately ciit himi^ft 
piecemeal. The superstition of all Greece to^k 
an interest in this siidcking deed. It Was very 
generally attributed to the vi^ngtonce of the* d6ity; 
but for difl^erent crimes, acc6rding ta the variotrs 
*feelings and prgudices of the p^opte of different 
states. With the Atheriiatifs, the injury' done lb 
: a temple and its sacred prfecinct, in' the -invasion 
of Attica, was the offensive mipiety. The Argians 
ascribed tlie divine wrath, 'most t-easoiiably, tio 
the treacherous massacre of tlieir troops; but, 
more confidently, to those offences, in the general 
opinion of the age, more apt to excite divine iA- 
digna'tion,' the burning of th« sacred grove, and 
iiie affront done to their protecting deity Juno, in 
. performing sacrifice contrary to the sacr^ipstitiite, 
and in the injurious indignity to her priest. The 
other Greeks, l^ss anxious about 'the3e injijnes 
and offences to particular people and their pecu- 
liar dei'tieS; held the $acrilegious coUpsion with 

the 




Ihe Pythoness, which itune4. his -icoUegue^Deina- 
ratus, to have been that, Qmong-4;he ^lany atro' 
Cious acts of Cleonienes, which ^ost called for 
the vengeance of the powers above. ; But the 
Lftce^semoniaas, with whom, ac^rdipg tq a 
Conunon principle; of Grecijan patriotism, any 
breach of their own institution^ %v^* a greater 
enormity thap the gros3e3t yiplatip^ . of . laws, 
human audi divu^ affecting other. pt^tps only, 
imputed the fatal- frenzy to jmqer drupk^inness ; a 
If ice highly reprobated ai^ rarely seen at Sparta, 
but to which Cleomenes.was addictedr . 

These circumstances will pot.be deemed un- 
woipthy object^ of history, >vhen cQnsida?ed as thj^y, 
tend to mark the sti^te.qf Qr^iece, and the temper, 
of its people at that important periocj, when her 
little common wealtlis, wepe first ass^led by the 
tremendous might of Persia,^ With the same. 
view a petty war whiqb insued between Atliens 
and iEgina will deserve , attention.. • TJ^he reader 
shpuld.cast his eye upon the m^p, and; see there 
what -.^E^na is: /Egipa was^a f(prmidfible foe to Ucrodor. 
Athens. Its rulers, having niadeitl^eir peace with. & spq. 
Leotychidas, so. as to obtain hi» mediation with. 
tie Athenian go veniment, were still ^ d(2nied the 
restoration of their hostages. Bent . therefore. 
upon revenge, they intercepted , a , large, galleji 
in whiph many Athenians of ?]apjc w'€;re going to; 
an annual religipus festival at Delpsi But iEgipa,; 
like all. other Grecian states^; ha4 ;it? factions., 
The oligarjpjij^ no)f prevailed ; j^jkI Nicodromus, 
a coB^^derable, ; man pf. the qppo&ite. party, had^ 
fo^ncj^ it. prudepy;o retire from his cp^untry. Thie 
;, 03 present 
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present opportunity invited to connect his interest 
with that of Athens, always disposed to favor 
democracy, A plan of surprize was concerted 
with the Athenian administration, and Nicodro- 
mus, who had many friends in the iland, made 
himself master of that called the old town of 
.£gina. But the Athenians, not possessing a 
naval force sufficient to cope with the ^ginetan 
fleet, had applied to Corinth, then in clos^ alliance 
with them, for a loan of twenty ships. These 
arrived a day too late ; the whole project failed ; 
and Nicodromus, with many of his adherents, 
Embarking, fied to Attica. The Athenians allotted 
them a settlement near the promontory &inium ; 
whence they made continual assaults and depre- 
dations upon the -^ginetans of the iland. The 
prevailing party in JEgina meanwhile vented re- 
ven^ a^nst the remaining persons of the opposite 
faction, so shocking that in these times it appears 
hardly credible; yet one circumstance only, of 
particular affront to a goddess, seems to have 
struck either the Greeks of that age, or the histo- 
rian in the nexl^ as any peculiar enormity. Seven 
hundred citizens were led out at once to execution. 
One of them, freeing himself from his bonds, fted 
to a temple of Ceres, and laid fast hold on the 
gate. His pursuers endevored to pull him away ; 
but,- his strength baffling them, they chopped off 
his hands, and, thus mangled, led him to suffer 
death with his fellows. Tbe '^ginetans were 
soon after defeated in a naval ingkgement tlie 
Athenians then landed dn the ' iland, and the 
jSEginetans from Suniuta were iiot Hfady to be 

advocates 



•dvocateis forxmercj V> their fellowcountrymen, sect. 
while of ^ ^owand Argian^ who had come to "'' 
^ssjst |Jxe ^ginetiM^^ of the iland, the greater part 
w^e slain. §til), w^th their shattered nayy, the» 
.jElgjinetans attacl^ed th^ ^thenifv^ fl^t by sui^prize 
Wd top)c fpiir gajleys.. 



SECTION IV. 

Second Persian Armament against Greece under Datis and 
Artaphenies: reduces the Hands of the JEgean: invades 
Attica: Battle of Marathon. 

Such wi^s the viruleace of enniity aipong tlie' sect. 
Cci^eejcg toward opi^a,uQtiier, at th,e very time when >^ij^ 
the ^eat storm was approaching from the East, ^-p- f • 
ybich threatened a fifi^l period to that indepen- 
dency pf their little rjepublics, whence arose in^rite- 
iQ^t ppd jlicence for those horrid violences. The 
$mall success of Mardbnius, in his expedition, had 
probably afforded means for intrigue to take effect 
to his disadvantage in the court of Susa. He was Htrodot. 
recalled, ^d the command at Sardis yras given to i^^; ^*' 
ArtaphemeSi son of the late satrap of that name, ^]^^f\ 
wkh whom was joined Datis, a Median nobleman, f^^« ^^e- 
pro^bly of greater ei^penence. Th^se generals, t. «. 
kadioiE a landforce from the interior provinces,, 
met the fleet on the coast of Cilicia. The con- 
qyest pf Greece be; ng the pbject, it was determined. 
IjO aviqdd, the (^rcuitoi^ mi^cln by Thrace and 
'Aif^f^ix^^ .A efficiency of transports baving 
^n pqlHect^ the whole army, cavalry as well 
«l .iqff^pttT^, ;yj^e imbarkefil, ^n^ coasted Asia 

©4 Minor 
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CH^iP. Minor as far as Samos. Thither the Ionian and 
JEolian trOops and vessels were summoned. AH 
being assembled, the generals directed their course 
across the ^gean'sea, first to Naxos. The inha- 
bitants of that Hand, notwithstanding their former 
successful defence, dared not abide this formidable 
armanient: quitting their city they fled to their 
mountains. The Persians burnt the town, with 
its temples : the few Nax^ans who fell into their 
bands were made slaves. The fleet proceeded to 
the neighboring ilands, receiving their submission, 
and taking everywhere the children pi th^ prin- 
cipal families for hostages. No opposition was 
found till they arrived at Carystus in Euboea. 
The Carystians, with more spirit than prudence, 
declared they would neither join in hostilities 
against their neighbors and fellowcountrymen, nor 
give hostages. Waste of their lands, and siege? 
laid to their town, soon reduced them to comply 
with whatsoever the Persian generals chose to 
command. ■ 

Herod. 1. 6. The storm now approached Eretria. Punish-'' 
ment to that city was one of the defclared objects 
of the armament. Little hope therefore could be 
entertained of good terms for the commiiiiity. ' In 
this desperate situation of public afiitii^s, tem^ta-*' 
tion wa^ strong for individuals to endfevoif,^ by 
whatsoever means, to secure ^h^mstelves. While 
therefore a deputation was seht by public Jiutho*' 
rity to request assistance from Atheris,' many o# 
the citizens were for flying to the moiiht^s; 
others were dijsposed to betmy the city to 'the 
enemy; some of'thein thinking,' perhaps not un-* 

reasonably. 
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reasonably, that beside, gaining for themselves sect. 
. favorable terms, they might even lessen the v,^fe3^ 
horrors of capture ta the city at large, by pre-» 
venting the shock of arms, and the further irritation 
of an irresistible foe. The Athenians so far com- 
plied with the request made ta them, as to direct 
that the four thousand colonists, lately sent from 
Athens into Euboea, should Assist in the defence 
of Eretria. The aid would have been important^ 
tad the' Eretrians beferi united in council and pre- 
' pared for a siege ; or had there been any reason- 
able prospect of farther relief from the rest of 
Greece. But iEschines son of Nothon, one of 
the pFinci{)al citizens, seeing defence hopeless, 
advised the colonists, by a timely retreat, to reserve 
themselves for the protection of their native 
country, which would next be attacked; and 
which, if saved, might still afford, possibly eveiHo 
the Eretriabs, a refuge from Persian oppression.' ' . 
The colonists accordingly 'crdssed to Oropus in 
Attica. The Persians soon appeared off the 
Eretrian coast. The little seetport towns of 
Ghcfereas and'iEgilki were immediately abandoned, 
and there i fhe ■- army debarked. Amcmg ' the- 
Eretrians, the Resolution had finally prevailed to 
defehd the dty. During six days the Persian 
ass€Silts %et%' Vigorously opposed. Otic the sev^ith^ 
jA*i ^ pltfce ' ^ek b^trayedf by two of the pmacipal * 
citiiieak^nTPM temples wdrepjuirdered'clnd burnt: 
tii*%haW!yw»%eye copdeirined to slaive 
^^Tbe P^MaA gefaarals^ allied biit a^few days Herodoe. 
tekito their^fow^sJf b€tfoten;ta5y crQUsed ihtor Attica)? xhtcyd!^^ 
Mww^ Hippfesj'^rto^y t^aat of that €Oi^^ 1.6. •.59. 
♦ ' • now 
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CHAP. 90W of adranc^ age^ it bebg thc^ twentieth year 

y^r\/'^^ from hij^ expulslpHi for their guide and couns^Uprf 

In this alarming i^ituation of Greece, op meaauren 

had been concerted for general security. The 

Asian Greeks had been fir^t subdued. The Persian 

dominion then extended itself into £nf ope, ap h^ 

as the confines of The99a]ly0 AU t)ie ilands had 

- now fallen, Egfeo?*, which might beireckoned ftp 

ftppurten«ince of the Qrejciau mi^n^ was cpnqiiere^. 

The PiEarsian ermy passed thp nwrow ch«wn^ 

which ^ej^n&lb^ them, and still no leegue fpr 

comm<m defence iieems even to have been pror 

posed. On the cf^tpre pf Eretria, a messenger 

was sent from Athens tp Laced^emon with the 

Herodot ucws, aud a request for a^sistai^e. The Laced^ 

strtb^*/^ monians were at this time pressed by one of those 

piat.^de^' rebelUons in Mespenia, so often resulting froip^ 

^98. t ft *^^ iUiheral poHcy for the maintenance of their 

SQvereinfrf over that country. Nevertheless they 

pcomised their u^pst help ; bitf their laws m^ 

tiieir religion, they said, forbad them to march 

befc^re the frill moon, of which itwfmted five days. 

As thingis now stood indeed, probability of suc- 

ee^frd opposition was so small, that perhaps we 

ought not to impute to any base or unreasonable 

s^Bshtiess the Cfutfion of the I^ceda^mpniajii 

goyemmeoti tibo we should b€Aieve\tl^ policy or 

irresolutioi^ more than neligk^ detained tbepr 

serodot army. The meMeip^^ h^yw^t^er^ Pbi^ 

^^^^^ runner by profewion, havu^pei^opofidi^ jflWi^ 

with extraordinary speed, rented A. t4(»9 W .hii^ 

wtam, wMeh might be i^ m^ym&gto mm^ 

coniikace into. the AthmM& populijee. ^ he 

wa§ 
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vireta going, he said, over the Pwrthenian mountato^ sbct. 
above Tegea in Arcadia, the god Pan called to ^^pv^^ 
him by name. He stopped i^ obedience to the 
voice; when it proceeded, commanding him to 
tell the Athenians, ^Tliat they were wrong in 
^ paying no worship to a deity so well disposed 
' to them, who had often served them, and in- 
» * tended them farther favor/ Hie worship <rf 
the god Pan was in consequenoe introduced at 
Athens, 

There was fortunately at this time, among the HeMiUt 
principal Athenians, a man qualified both by i '^^^^ 
genius and experience to take the lead on a mo- 
mentous occasion, Miltiades, the expelled chief of 
tiie Chersonese. Miltiades had not, immediately 
on his retreat to Athens, found it a place of secure 
refuge: a prosecution was commenced against 
him for Ae crime of tyranny'^.- In another 
season, however indefinite the crime, and however 
inapplicable every existing law to any act of tfie - 
accused, a popular assembly mi^t have pro- 
nounced condemnation. In the present crisis he 
was not only acquitted, but, after the common 
manner of the tide of pedlar favor, raised by 
the voice of the people to be one of the ten com- 
manders in chief of the a^my'^ Immediate 
assistance from Sparta being denied, it became a 
question with the ten generals, whether Ae bold 
Step should he ventured of meeting the enemy in 

the 

IKif^Wf^. Herod. L 6, c. 104. 
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c H A Pr the field ; or whether their whole diligence should 
he applied to prepare for a siege. It happened 
i 6. c 109. ^V^ opinions were equally divided ; ui which case, 
by antient custom, the polemarch arehon was to be- 
cdlled in to give the casting vote. The tu*gument. 
attributed by Herodotus to Miltiades upon this occa-* 
sion, not only tends very much to explain both the* 
politick and the temper of th.e times, but accounts 
satisfactorily why that able commandeif, contrary 
to every common principle of defensive war, -^as 
•5-»* ft)r risking at once a decisive engagement with an 
enemy in number so very superior. Mt depends 
upon you,' sai^ Miltiades in a conference with 
the^ polemarch Callimachus, ' either to : reduce 
Athens to slavery, or, by- establishing her free- 
dom, to leave an eternal memory of yourself 
among men,' more glorious than even Harmodrus 
and Aristogeiton have acquired. ..For never 
before, since the Athenians were a people, did 
a danger like the present tbreaJten them. . If, 
yielding to the Persians, they arei delivered into, 
the power of HipjMas, let it be thought what their 
suflferiogs will be : but if they conquer, Athens 
will. become the first city of Greece. Shpulci 
they, then, by your decision, .be debarred froip, 
presently ingaging the eipeipy, I welj know.that^ 
faction will be dividing the. minds of our citizens: 
aud a parly ajnong them vyiU not scrapie to, 
m^He teriwg wi)ti^ tl^ |?pifsiai:)f,,tq,t^p destmctio^ 
of the rest But if we ingage before any cor- 
rupt disposition prevails, the gods only dispensing 
equal fayor,^^^- are «blie..to. co£iqu€r.' The 
polemarch yielded to thii^argunieiiti ^ ' '^ 
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The Peri^ahs ha^ «ow, for two or three gene- sect. 
iratiotis, been accustomeid to almost uninterrupted ^«^^^4i^ 
success in war. ' They had many times in^tged 
the Greeks of AsiA' and'Cypras; and tho tlie 

* acddunts comfe to us from Grecian hi^Coriaos only, 
•yet we i*ead df no* considerable defeat they had 
*cver sUfFefed, exdept once in Garia; when, by tiie 
'ajbiiities of Heracleides of Mylassa, their general 
' Dauris^s was surprized among defiles. The army 
'^ under Datis and Artaphemes therefore advaucfed 

toward Athens, confident of superiority to «11 
;opposit;ion in the field. Herodotus does not men- 
tion their numbers. Acqoitlijig - to Cornelius Com. Nep. 
'!Nepos, they were a- hundred tibiousand effective 
^ foot, aAd ten thoustod horse.; a very krge'ftlrW.to 
be transported by sea from Asia : yet Plato, mean- piat. M«n. 
ing probably to include the seamen and the various 
, multitude of ^tten4ants upon Asiatic troop^ calls 
the whole armament five hundred tjiousand; and 
jTrogus, Ppmpeius, according to his epitomizer 
Justin, did not scruple to add a hundred thousand Justin, 
more- Hf^rodptus has not ventured either to 
report the numbers which tiae Atbeoians brought 
jinto the jfteld ; he only says they were very inferior 
1 to the Persians: and later writers have not less 
I'jcbntradict^d probability in diminishing the Grecian 
1 than in exaggerating the Persian force. Accord- 

* irig to Nepos and Pausanias, the Athenians were Cum. Nep 
1 oidy nine thousand, and the Plateaus, joining Pauwn? * 

' them with the whole strength of their little com- ^ ^^ *"' ^' 
j.monwealth, a^ded only one, thousand. , But 

* sufficient assurance remains to us, thai Attica 
' was capable of raising a greater forc0, and upon 

. . such 
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e»AF« such an omergency it would exert ks utHiOBt'^ 
The g^u8 of Miltiades however, rather than the 
stroigdi of Athens^ appears upon i^ occasion the 
shining instrument in the hand of Providence fyr 
the preservation of Greece. It was no season &xr 
ceremony: abilities, wherever they were conspi- 
cuous, would of course have the lead. Of the 
nine coUegues of Miltiades five g^ve up their days 

j^|^>>* of command to him; and by tiieir means he had 
, the majority of votes among the ten. Thus the 
^ctreme incoiiv^encies, to which the Atheniaa 
system li^ op^ were in. a great degree dbviated; 
and the unity, indispensable to the advantageous 
eonduot of military bu^ess, was established. 
Miltiades, to his other advantages, Joined that of 

havii^ 

'^ Pausaniia? says that the battle of Marailhen was the 
first occaflioto upon whieh the iktfaetiiaas adtnitied slaves* to 
flUilitaty service (i); meanvig yatohMy to servioe with the 
freemen in the heavy infantry; because it appears from 
Herodotus to have been the ordinary practice to make slaves 
>aot as light troops. It stems a necessary inference, what wt 
might otherwise indeed naturally suppose, that the utmost 
«trength of Athens was exerted up«m that occasion. But 
eleven years after, at the battle of Phttaoa, when the imme- 
ifiate danger to the Athenian people was^uch less pressing, 
' and when a considerable part of their force was serving aboard 
the fleet, the Athenian troops in the coofederste Bxmy were 
eight thousand heavy, foot, attended by an equal number of 
light-armed slaves (2). Indeed at the time of the battle of 
'Marathon, the accession to the Athenian fftrces from the 
colonists lately returned from Eutxea, would, accordiogto 
Herodotus, be scarcely less than four thousand men. The 
^same author informs us that the inhabitants of the little ilaad 
of Naxos, after the expidsionof a powerful party, formed no 
less than eight thousand regular heavy-armed foot (3). Upon 
the whole we cannot suppose the regular Grecian forces at 
Mdiathon fewer than fourteen or fifteen thousand, and the 
light-armed, slaves and others, would be at least an equaJ^ 
iind probably a much greater number. 

(1) 11. p. 3f . («) Herod. 1. 9. c. 28, t9. (S) 1. 5. c. 5a 
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h^ng s6rved with the P^^ians. He knew the sect. 
composition of their armies, the temper of their vi^^r^/ 
trodps, and the cH'dinary syi^tem of thdr generals* 
The Greeks, whose dependance was on their 
h*aSry-armed fbot, formed in the deep order of the 
phalanx, usCtally began an mgagement with a few 
discfharges of missile weapons, and then presently 
canie to close fight with their long 6pears. The 
Persians made more use of the bow, and less of 
the spear ; which with them was shorter than the . 
Grecian spear^ and they depended much upon 
their cavalry, of Which the (Greeks (exceptbg the 
ThessaHans) from the nature of their country 
could have little. The defensive armor also of 
the Persiah ihfailtry was inferior to the Grecian. 
Herbdotus has marked the diflSwence in a speech Herodot 
df Aristasoras the Milesian to the Lacedaemonian 
lastembly : ^ The Persians go to battle,' he says, 

* carrying boWs and short spears, and wearing 

* stockings and tiirbans.' The Greeks carried 

long spears and s^wrords, and wore greaves and 

helmets '•. 

The 

«• ^schylus, who is said himself to hare foMght at Mara- 
thoD, at Salarois, ^nd at Plataea, adverts in several passages 
of his tragedy of The Persians to this difference of weapons. 
The chorus speakiflg of Xerxes says: 

if«i<ri To|o^«/*w» "Apur. p. 1«9« ^d. H.'Steph. 
Afterward the characteristical weapons are put for the nations 
Vhobote Uiem: 

n^if*» ro^ov fVfbtt TO yiKftfv, 

*ttd, ¥«T fertWr, Atdsea asking concerning the Athirfaiifi, 

thf chorus answers, ^ 

i>»^»fMiC tyx^ rm^^ta, xam fifci^wkht; ffuy»t. p. 137- 
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CHAP. The Persian generals, giiided by Hippiaa, bad 
^^^ chosen their place of debarkation on the ea^tOTi 
Herod. 1. 6. ^Q^gj ^f Attica, War Marathon. There on lapd* 

c. 102. 107. .-i««i«i_ 1' 

iTiucjrd. ing they were at once ma plain ^n wmcn cavalry 
F^san^^' might act; and the way to Atheni^ between the 
mountains Pentelicus and Brilessus,r was less 
'JeXe: difficult than any other across the heights, which , 
Chandler s .^^ soipc. distaucc surround that city. The intii^e 
Greece, comujand which they possessed of the- sea, made 
6 0ctob" it necessa^7 for Mil^^des to wait; for intelligepae 
Ann. fhu. whcrp they would make tlieir descent. They bs^ 
thus landed their whole force without molestfction, 
and were : already in poa^ession of the plain, when 
the AtheniaU: army appeared upon the hills above. 
But this plain^was narrow: pressed between the 
sea eastward, and the hills westward, and closed 
at , each extremity, on the north by a marsh, qn 
.the south by the hills verging round and mepting 
the sea. Miltiades, on view of the ground and 
of the enemy, determined to attack. The ficst 
object, in ingaging Asiatic armies, was to resist 
or to render useless their numerous and excellent 
i cavalry ; the next to prevent them from profiting 
by their superior skill in the use of rpissile weapons. 
The former might have been obtained by waiting 
among , the hills : but , there the heavy-armed 
Greeks would have been helpless against the 
Persian archers ; whdse fleet, whose numbers, and 
M^hose weapons, would inable them to attack on 
any side, or on all sides, or, avoiding a battle, 
to proceed to Athens. In a plain only they * 
could be forced to that mode of ingagement in 
which the Greeks had greater pr^tice^ and for 

which 
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which their arms were superiorly adapted; and sect. 
the narrow plain of Marathon was peculiarly ^^^/w 
favorable. Confined however as the ground was, the M«rodoe. 
Athenian numbers were still insuiBcient to form a 
line equal to that of the enemy, and in all points 
competently strong. Deciding therefore instantly 
his choice of difficulties, Miltiades extended his 
front by weakening his center. Daring valor 
indeed, guided by a discernment capable of pro- 
fiting , from every momentary opportunity, could 
alone balance the many disadvantages of his cir- 
cumstances. Finding then his troops animated 
as he wished, he issued a sudden order to lay aside c lis. 
missile weapons, to advance mnning down the 
hill, and ingage at once in close fight. The order 
was obeyed with the utmost alacrity. The 
Persians, more accustomed to give than to receive 
the attack, beheld, at first, with a disposition to 
ridicule^ this, as it appeared, mad onset. The 
effect of the shock however proved the wisdom 
with which it had been concerted. The Asiatic 
horse, formidable in champain countries by their 
rapid evolutions, but in this confined plain incum- 
bered with their own numerous infantry, were at a 
loss how to act '^. Of the infantry, that of proper 
Persia almost alone had reputation for close fight 
The rest, accustomed chiefly to tlie use of missile c. iit . 

weapons, 

*^ No account is given by Herodotus of anything done by 
the Persian horse, tho he speaks of it as numerous. The 
detail however which he afterward gives of actions of the 
Persian cavalry previous to the battle of Plataea, together with^ 
every description of the field of Marathon, sufficiently ac 
counts for their inaction or inefficacy there, 

Vo u 11. H 
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c Fi A P. weapons, were, by the i^apidity of the Athenian 
\J^^J>^ charge, not less disconcerted than the horse- The 
contest was however long. The Persian in&ntry, 
successors of those troops who, under the great 
Cyrus, had conquered Asia, beieg posted in the 
center of their army, stood the vehemence of 
the onset, broke the weak part of the Athenian 
line, and pursued far into the country. The 
Mei odut. ^ Athenians, after great eiForts, put both the eneifty's 
wings to flight; and had the prudence not to 
follow. Joining then their .divided forces, they 
met the conquering center of the Persian army, 

. returning weaiy from pursuit; defeated it, followed 
to the shore, and amid the confusion of imbarka-^ 
tion made great slaughter. They took seven 
c. 117. galleys. The Persians lost in all six thousand 
c. 114. four hundred men. Of the, Athenians, only one 
hundred and ninety-two fell ; but among them 
were the polemarch Callimacbus, Stesileos one of 
the ten generals," Gynaegeirus, brother of the poet 
iEschylus, ami other men of rank, ij^ho had been 
earnest to set an example of valor on this tryk^ 
- occasion. The highest praise of valor was however 
very equally earned by the whole army, whose 
just eulogy will perhaps best be estimated j5rom an 
observation of the original historian: ^ The 
c ii«. ^ Athenians who fought at Marathon,' says Hero- 
dotus, ^were the first among the Greeks known 

* to have used nmning, for the purpose of coming 

* at once to close fight ; and they were the first 
' who withstood (in the field) eveii the s^t of 

* the Median dress, and of the men w^ho wear it; 

, ^ for 
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' for hitherto the very name of Mede^ and Persians sect. 
' had been a terror to the Greeks ***/ 

Such is the account given of this celebrated day 
by that historian, who lived near enough to the 
time to have conversed with eyewitnesses". It 
IS modest throughout, and bears general marks 
both of authentic information and of honest 
veracity. The small proportion of the 'Athenian 
• slain pierhaps appears least consistent with the 
other circumstances. Yet it is countenanced by 
authentic accounts of various battles in different 
ages, and particularly by those -in our own history, 
of Crecy, Poitiers, and above all, of Agincourt. 
When indeed the whole front of the soldier was 
covered with defensive armour^ slaughter seldom 
could be great, but among broken troops, or in 
pursuit. We are however told that a part of the 
Athenian army was broken. If it might be 
allowed to the historian at all to wander from 

positive 

•• Those honest confessions of Herodotus, which have 
given so mooh ofiflfnr^ to Plutarch, we find all more or less ■ 
confirmed by the elder writers of highest authority. Thus 

Plato: Ai 01 ypuiJMi osaovXufXiven i.wa.¥ruf av^fuicuf •ncrobv' ovrut 
tvoXXA Jtul fuyJbia urn) fjM^ifA» ysnn tucrahhvhufMini {» ii Flt^^v 

«^9« Menexen. p. 240. 

** There are two e^tpressioqs in his sixth book (1) whicl^ 
have been understood by somfr to import that he had himself 
eaavorsed with F4>ie^s son of Cuphftjj^oras, who had been, 
deprived of his eyesight, according to his own account, in a 
very «xtraordinary manner, during the action at Marathon ; , 
hut tltt critics seem to have determined that those expressions 
mean no more than that the historian had heard the acco^mt 
^f €p&elus' reported by others (2). But Herodotus, having 
•been bom, accor<fing to the chronologers, only six years after 
,tbe battle of Marathon, might very possibly have conversed 
' vith persons present at it. 

" (1) c 117. («) See Bvte t4, p. 495. of WtsMliiig^i editi«?a. 

Ha 
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c H A F. posfti ve authority, the known abilities of Miltiades^ 
v,J![JJ^ and his acquaintance with the temper arid for- 
mation of the Persian army, added to the circum- 
• stances of the action, would almost warrant a 
conjecture that the flight of his weak center was 
intended; pqrposely to lead the flower of the 
enemy's forces out of the batde, and fatigue them 
with unprofitable pursuit. The deep order in 
which the antients fought, would perhaps make 
such a stratagem not too hazardous for daring 
prudence, under urgent necessity of risking much. 
Writers who have followed Herodotus, in. describ- 
ing this memorable day, have abounded with 
evident fictiop, as well as wth fulsome panegyric 
of the Athenians, and absurd obloquy on their 
enemy". 

Still, however, after the defeat at Marathon, 

the Persian armament was very formidable ; nor 

was Athens, immediately by its glorious victory, 

delivered from the danger of that subversion with , 

Herod. 1.6. which it had bfeen threatened. The Persian 

' ' commander, doubling Cape Suriium, coasted the 

southern shore of Attica, not without hope of 

carrying the city by a sudden assault But the 

Athenians had a general equal to his arduous 

office. . Aware of what might be the enemy's 

intention, Miltiades made a rapid march with a 

; large j)art of his forces; and when ihe Persians 

arrived 

•* The extravagance of Ju^tift's tale may lessen. our regret 
for the loss of the great work which he has epitomized. Ha< 
Herodotus, among all his muses, given one romance so absurd 
. as Justin's account of this battle, he might have deserved 
^me portion of the abuse with which calumny has singularly 
loaded bim. Among later authors the concise narrative oi 
Conwlius Nepos is by far moat deserving attention. 
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ajiived off the port of Phalerum, they saw an sect. 

Athenian army inca;nped on the hill of Cyno- v^v^ 

sarges. which overlooks it. They cast anchor; 

but, without attempting anything, weighed again 

and steered for Asia. They carried with them ircrodot. 

their Eretrian prisoners, who were conducted to ' 

the great king at Susa. The humane Darius 

settled them on an estate his private property, at iicr(>d !bid. 

Ardencca m the province of Cissia, about twenty- vit. Apoii. 

four miles from his capital ; where their posterity, 

for centuries, retained characteristical marks of 

a European origin. 

On the next day after the battle, a body of two Herador. 
thousand Lacedasmonian auxiliaries arrived. They isocr . Van. 
had marched instantly after the full of the moon, ^* ' ^* * 
and had so pressed their way, that they are said 
to have reached Athens in three days after leaving 
Sparta, tho great part of the road was over a 
mountainous country, apd the computed distance 
at least a hundred and twenty English miles *^ 
Disappointed, both for themselves and for their 
commonwealth, to have so missed their share in 
an action which could not but reflect uncommon 
glory on those who had partaken in it, they would 
however proceed to the fi^ld, to view the slain of 
that ^emy who now for the first time had come 
from so far to attack Greece, and whom report 
made universally so formidable. Having gratifiec^ 
their curiosity, -they returned to Lacedaemon, not 

without 

*' The distance,' according to Isocrates, was twelve hun- 
dred Grecian stadia, which, at eight stadia t4> the mile, would 
be a hundred and fifty miles; at ten stadia, a hundred and 
twenty, 

H3 
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CHAP, without bestowing those praises which Athenian 
valor had so fairly earned. Tho the force thus 
sent so late, was apparently very small, both for 
the urgency of the occaidon and for the ability of 
Lacedosmon, yet the pretence of religion, and the 
zeal shown in the rapidity of the m^ch, wer^ 
accepted as excuses ; and it does not appear that 
the Athenians at the time, or their orators or 
writers afterward, imputed any Uame to the 
Lacedasmonian government or people. 



S E C T I O N V. 

Growmg Jmhiiiou of Athem. Effects rf Partjf-spirie at 
Athens, Extraordinary Honors to the Memory of Uar- 
moditu and Aristogeiton. Impeachment and Death of 
Miltiades,, 

It is particularly in the nature of democratical 
government for ambition to grow with success. 
No sooner were the Athenians delivered by the 
victory of Marathon from impending destruction, 
Hcrodot. than they began to meditate conquest Almost 
h scq.* ' all the ilands of the iEgean were obnoxious for 
V. M"ituZ ^^^^ ^^^^y submission to the Persian summons ; 
and some even for their exertions in the Persian 
cause. Miltiades was sent with seventy ships to 
exact fines fiom them for their delinquency ; and, 
as far as might be, using the newly-acquired jiaval 
power, in imitation of the practice of Laced^mon 
on the continent, to reduce them under the autho- 
rity, or at least, the influence of the Atheniwi 
government. Paros resbting, siege was laid to 

its 



*• 
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- ite ^principal town; but in twenty-six days no sect. 
i^lpression was made. Miltiades then, vhimself n^v-%> 
dangerously wounded^ led back bis armament to 
Athens, without having effected anything, accord- 
ing 4x> Herodotus^ but the ravage of that oae 
iland. 

- Athens has been accused of Uack ingratitude 
and gross injustice for the treatment of this great 
roan which immediately followed. It has been 
endevored, on the other hand, by tiie zealous 
partizans of^democratical.rule, to justify his doom 
on those severe principles of patriotism, which 
deny all fights to individuals, where but a sus- 
picion of public interest interferes. But whoever 
will take the pains to connect the desultory but 
honest narmtion of Herodotus, may find, and 
everything remaining ^ from Thucydides, Xenor 
phcHi, Isocrates, and ail tlie orators, anyway rela- 
tive to the subject, will confirm it, that neither 
ingratitlude, nor patriotism, decided the majority 
in the Athenian assembly upon tliis occasion; 
party-spirit still was the great mover of their 
politics. 

It has been said by Herodotus, and repeated ^^'f""^^ 
by Thucydides, that, not Harmodius and Aristo- xhuc^d. 
geiton, as the vulgar in their time believed, but i.' 6.*'cr53,' 
the Alcm«onid faction delivered' Athens from the ^ ^^• 
tyramiy of the Peisistratids, But a party which 
had so kng directed the affairs of the common- 

.wealth, and so wisely, so virtuously, and so 
beneficially as that of the Peisistratids, would: bo 
too firmly and ejctensively rooted to be at once 

H 4 annihilated 
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CHi^p. annihilated by the expulsion of its chiefs. The 
AlcnwBonids had beyond all things to dread the 
reflux of popularity toward that party: and it 
seems therefore to have been a studied policy to 
hold out the names of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
to public esteem, while nothing wa^ left untried 
to brand the memory of the Peisistratid admi- 
nistration. Hence the' very extraordinary honors 
paid to the memory of the assassins of Hipparchus : 
hence the meer revenge of a private quarrel 
elevated to the dignity of tyrannicide and assertion 
of public liberty. The celebration of the deed by 
songs was made a regular part of the ceremony of 
the great Panathenaean festival. The custom 
was introduced, even at private entertainments, 
always to sing th"fe song of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton **. Statues of ^e patriots, made by 
the ablest artists, at the public expence and of the 
most costly materials; were erected in different 
places of greatest resort in the city *^. It was 
forbidden, by a particular law, to give their names 
to slaves. Obsequies were appointed to be perio- 
dically performed .to their memory, under the 
direction of the polemarch archon. Particular 
honors, privileges, and emoluments were decreed 

to 

*♦ This song, the most antient composition of its kind 
extant, may be seen, with an elegant Latin translation, in 
Bishop Lowth's Lectures on Hebrew Poetry; and an elegant 
English translation, in which the- turn of expression of the 
original has been very happily imitated, is among the poems 
of Mr. Pye. 

** The laborious Meursius, in his Peisistratus, has col- 
lectefi accounts of many of these statues from various antient 
authors. 
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to their famiKes. And to conclude all, in terror 
to future invaders of public liberty, but principally 
in terror to the living enemies of the Alcmaaonid 
party, promises were held out, by public authority, 
that future sufferers in the cause of freedom (for 
by that sacred name the Alcmseonids described 
their own cause) should be equally honored with 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Attention to these 
circumstances, as effects of party, is necessary for 
understanding, in any degree, the domestic politics ^ 

of thp Athenian commonwealth. 

The glory of Miltiades, diminishing the conse- 
quence, excited the envy of the Alcmaeonids. 
Herodotus mentions a report that they had gone Herodot. 
so far as to hold a* traitorous correspondence with '' ^* ^' ^*^" 
the Persians under Datis and Artaphernes, and 
communicated intelligence to them by signals. 
He professes indeed that he thought this incredible; 
and the circulation of such a report may perhaps 
best be considered as one among the innumerable ' 
proofs, hovr busy and how virulent, in calumny, ' 
faction was at Athens *^. On the other hand, the 
ill will of the Alcmaeonids to Miltiades did not 
: remain dubious. The security of the common- 
wealth, which that great man's abilities had pro- 
cured, had mad« those abilities less immediately 
necessary; and his failure at Paros ^fforded 

means 

/ ^ Narratam sibi, vel ab aliis scripto mandatam, Athenien- ^ 
Slum quorumdam, stispicionem tot argumentis repellit Hero- 
dotus, ut in his etiaiu Tcxandis modum excessisse videatur 
Plutarchus : de Herod. Malign. Valcken. not. ap. Wessel. 
Herod. 1. 6. c. 121. Plutarch ba^ indeed, throughout that 
treatise, exceeded all measure of reason, and little regarded ' 
argument. 
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CHAP, means of ruining him with a, fickle multitude^ 
v<^,^ possessed of despotic authority. XanthippuSy^one 
f 6°c"i3i ^^ ^^® principal men of Athens, who had married 
& 136. a niece of Megacles, the great opponent of Peisis- 
V. Miitiad, tratus and chief of the hoijse of Alcmaeon> con- 
ducted a capital accusation against him. When 
Miltiades was to answer before the people, he was 
so ill, from his wound, as to be unable to rise from 
his bed. In his bed th^efore he was brought into 
the assembly, where he lay, a melancholy spectacle^ 
while his cause was pleaded by his iriends.- He 
was acquitted of capital offence, but condemned 
in a fine of fifty talents, abovcv twelve thousand 
pounds sterling; and being unable immediately 
to pay such a sum, it was proposed by his oppo- 
nents, and actually ordered by the assembly, that 
he should be Carried, ill as hie W€is> to the common 
prison. But the prytanijs^, whose office it was to 
execute the severe mjimction, indignant at the 
unwoi thy treatment of a man to whom his coimtry 
owed so much, had the courage to disobey. 
Within a few days, a mortification in the wounded 
Iknb brought Miltiades to his end ; yet tiie fine, 
rigorously exacted fircun his fan^ily^ was paid by 
his son Cimon'^ 

*^ Cornelius Nepds, Plutarch, Vakrius Maximus, and 
Justin, all affirm, that Miltiades was thrown into the common 
prison, and died there ; and they add some circutnstances to 
improve the story. On such a concurrence of authority, I 
thought rayse]f warranted to report the simple circumstance 
(tho Herodotus had omitted mention of it) that Miltiades 
died in prison. But looking into Bayle's Dictionary, in t^ 
article Cimon, I found this passage : ' llerodotc, parlai^t do < 
* proces d« Miltiade, ne dii rien, ni dc la prison dn pei^ ai 
/ de la pnsoQ du^;^ il iniinuc dairement ^ne Miltiade ne 
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' fut point emprisonn6 ;' and a little farther this quotation 
from Plato : MiXr(«l^jr ^l, rh I y Mapa^Sn, tU to ^ecfia^fov 
§fASa>iM i^tfUrarro' Ka)j i» /xif ^» r^v vpvranf, IAxmciv ftv(l). 
Upon reconsidering the matter, I intirely agree with the 
learned and ingenious critic that it is clearly implied in. the 
account of Herodotus, that neither Miltiades nor Cimon wa9 
imprisoned (2) ; and Plato's testimony so confirms this, that 
I do not hesitate to reject the reports of the later writers. 
Bayle translates jSa^d^ov, I think properly, le Cachot Ori- 
ginally that word is said to have heen the name of a deep pit 
in Attica, which, in early times^ was usett as a place for 
capital punishment, by throwing criminals headlong upon 
sharp stakes fixed at the bottom.. That cruel mode of 
execution was, we are told, by the advice of an oracle (3), 
afterward disused, and the pit was filled ; the name aeverthe- 
less remaining as a common term for a dungeon. 

f 1) FIftt. Gotg. (2) V 6. c. 106. (3) SchoK in Plot Afistvpli. ▼. ^ISi. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The History of Greece, from the Accession of 

Xerxes to the Throne of- Persia till the 

* Conclusion of the first Campain of that Mo- 

• narch's Expedition against Greece. 



SECTION I. 

Accession of Xerxes to' the Throne of Persia* Immense Pre- 
peiraiions of the tourt of Persia for Conquest in Europe. 
Assembly of the Army at Sardisy and of the Fleet in the 
Hellespont, . March of the Army, Muster of the Army. 
Arrival of the Army and Fleet at Therme in Macedonia, 

CHAP. TT ERODOTUS relates some anecdotes at- 
>^pv^ X A tributing to Darius aja acrimonious resent- 
ment against Athens, very repugnant to his general 
^h.Pers. character, as it stands marked by authors of highest 
credit, and even by what that historian himself 
has reported, evidently on better authority. Asia? ^ 
Hcrodot. he adds, was agitated for three years by prepa- 
ifi'cq! ' rations for a second expedition into Greece, to 
revenge the disgrace of Marathon. Prudence, 
perhaps, not less tlian honor, would require the 
attempt ; but three years could not be necessary 
to the resources of the Persian empire for such 
9' purpose; and more important objects in the 
mean time called the attention of its rulers. 
Egypt revolted ; and a dangerous dispute, about 
the right of succession to the throne, arose 
between the sons of Darius. That monarch had 
the satisfaction to see the succession amicably 

settled 
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settled in favor of Xerxes, his son by Atossa sect. 
daughter of Cyrus, in preference to elder sons by v^J;-^/ 
a former marriage : but he died soon after, leaving oi. rs. 4. 
Egypt to be recovered, and Greece to be punished, Herodot ^* 
by his successor. The former object was accom- '• ^' <^- ^• 
plished in the second yegu: of the reign of Xerxesr: 
the other seems to have been for some time ne^ 
glected. ' 

But the Persians had not yet forgotten the 
character, which their fathers had raised so high, 
of a warlike and conquering people. They were 
not accustomed to insults within their dominion 
like that of the burning of Sardis ; and still less 
to defeats in the field like that of Marathon. We 
cannot suppose Herodotus often well informed of 
intrigues about the person of the great kingj but 
we may believe wliat he puts as a remark into the 
mouth of Xerxes, * that it had not been the 1. r. c. s^. 
' custom of the Persians to be quiet' Nor is it **''^^* • ' 

to be doubted but there would be men, about that 
prince, ready to incourage an idea, natural enough 
to a youth inheriting such immense power from a 
race of conquerors, that it became him also to be 
a conqueror, to inlarge still the bounds of his vast 
empire, and to emulate the military fame of 
Darius, of Cambyses, and even of the great Cyrus*. 

To 

» This is the motive alsa alledged by i^schylus, in the per- 
son of Atossa, for the expedition of Xerxes. Speaking to the 
shade of Darius she says : 

®owp«Of Bip{»l«* y^ywo'tv y ui (TV /xw f4^yet¥ Tf itwij 
XlXwrov Ixmo'u cv¥ mXH'V* ''^'' ^* «>'«»^*«f ^^^ 

Toi« y i| cififuv oyfit^ «proAXaii»f xXuuv xaxwPf 

p. i6i.edit. H. Steph. 
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viir. 
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To punish Athens and to conquer Greece were 
therefore small objects ; nor does what Herodotus 
has suggested appear improbable, that the*rdent 
ambition of the youthful monarch, and some, 
among his counsellors, might look as far as the 
Western Ocean, howsoever little its shores or the 
intermediate nations were known to them, for the 
term of their career of glory. Four yje^rs, it i5 
said, were employed in preparation.. An army 
was collected, greater than the world ever saw, 
either before or since. ^The commanders, on the 
western frontier of the empire, had had opportu* 
nity of .observing that the most formidable land- 
force could not secure maritime provinces against 
insults by sea ; and, still more, that the conquest * 
pf maritime states would be in vain attempted 
without naval power. Every seaport therefore, 
in the whole winding length of coast from Mace- 
donia to the Libyan Syrtes, was ordered to pre- 
pare ships and to impress mariners. A prodi- 
gious work was undertaken, for the purpose of 
making the navigation secure, from the Asiatic 
along the European coast, and to prevent all risk 
of future disasters, like that of the fleet undet 
Mardonius. It was no less than to forpi a canal, 
navigable for the largest galleys, across the isthmus 
which joins Athos to the continent of Thrace. 
A fleet was assembled in the Hellespont, and, 
under the command of Bubares, son of M^abazus, 
the crews were employed on the work. Herodotus 
supposes meer ostenjation to have been the motive 
to this undertaking ; because, he says, less labor 
would have carried the fleet over land, from one 

6ea 
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sea to the other ; yet it seems no rash conjecture 
that deep policy may have prompted it To cross 
the i^ean, even now, with all the modem im- 
prcreementfi in navigation, is singularly dangerous.. 
To double the cape of Athos is still more formi- 
dable. The object therefore being to add the 
countries west of the iEgean sea to the Persian 
dominion, it was of no small consequence to lessen 
the danger and delays of the passage for a fleet *. 
At the same time, to facilitate the communicati(m 
by land, a bridge was laid over the river Strymon. 

Magazines 

* Scarcely any circumstance of the expedition of Xerxes is 
more strongly supt>orted by historical testimony than the 
making of the canal of Athos. The informed and exact 
Thucydides, who had property in Thrace, lived part of his 
time upon that property, and held at one time an important 
command there, speaks of the canal of Athos, made by the 
king of Persia, with perfect confidence (i). Plato, fsocrates, 
and Lysias (a), all mention it as an undoubted fact; the latter 
adding that it was, in his time, still a subject of wonder and 
of common conversation. Diodorus relates the fact not less 
po^tively than Haro<iotus. That part of Sti'abb whicb 
described Thrace is unfortunately lost; but the canal of 
Xerxes remains confidently mentioned in the epitome of his 
work. The place was moreover so surrounded with Greciah 
settlements, that it seems impossible for suctf a report, if 
unfounded, to have held any credit. At the very time of the 
.expedition of Xerxes there were no fewer than five Grecian 
towns on tha^eninsula itself of Athos, one even on the 
isthmus, situate, as Thucydides particularly mentions, close 
to the canal, aiid many on the adjacent coasts (3). Yet 
Juvenal has cbosen the story of this canal for an exemplifi- 
cation of the Grecian disposition to lie: and a traveller who 
two centuries ago visited, or thought he visited the place, 
has asserted that be could find no vestige of the work (4). 
For m3^self I must own that I cannot consider the sarcasm 
of a Satirist wanting to say a smart thing, or such negative 
evidence as that of the modern traveller, of any weight 
against the concurring testimonies of the writers above quoted. 

(1) Thucyd^ I. 4. c. 109. (2) Plat, de Leg. I. 3. p. 699. t. 2. Isocrat. 
Ptufg. p. 228. t. t. Lys. xDF. funeb. (3) Herod. I. 7. c. 22. Tbucyrf. 
i. 4. c. 109., Excerpt, ex Strab. 1. 7. (4) Bellon. Smgul. Kcr. 
Ob«et. p. 78. 
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GH AP, Magazines meanwhile were formed all along the 
sjii^i^ coast as far as Macedonia ; chiefly in the towns 

of th6 Grecian colonies now subject to Persia. 
01. 74. J. . At length, the levies being completed, the forces 
Herodot ^' from all the eastern and southern provinces were 
1. r. c. 26. assembled at Critali in Cappadocia. ThitJier the 
monarch himself went to take the command. He 
marched immediately to Sardis'; where the land- 
force from the west of Asia Minor joined him. 
Thence heralds were sent into Greece, to all the 
cities except Athens and Lacedaemon; where, in 
violation of the law of nations, even of that age, 
the Persian heralds, in the reign of Darius, had 
been cruelly put to death, Earth and wateir were 
demanded in token of subjection ; and, according 
to the oriental custom, orders were given to pre- 
pare entertainment for the king against his arrival. 
HerodoL Xcrxcs wintered at Sardis. Meanwhile a work, 

1 7. c 33. . • 

Plat, de ' scarcely infjerior to the canal of Athos, was pre- 
p.*^699.('2. pared in the Hellespont. Two bridges of boats . 
Tisl'p.spi. ^^^^ expended, from near Abydus on the Asiatic, 
to near Sestos on the European shore. The 
width is seven furlongs. The bridges were con- 
trived, one to resist the current, which is always 
strong from the Propontis, the other to withstand 
the winds, w hich are often violent from the iEgean 
sea ; so that each protected the other. 
01. 74. Early in spring the army moved. For so vast 

Herodot. ^' ^ multitude ouc principal difficulty was so to direct 
Vsc""'.^' the march that water might not fail. Several 
rivers of some name were found unequal to the 
supply ; and among them the celebrated stream 
of Scamander, crossing the Trojan plain. Seven 

\ days 
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days and nights were employed unintermittingly, 
in passing the bridges' of the Hellespont. The 
inarch was then continued throu^ the Chersonese. 
The. fleet, which had been assembled in the Hel- 
lespont, was at the same time ordered tp proceed 
along the coast westward. The land and sea 
forces met again at Doriscus near the mouth of 
the Hebras, where Darius, on his return from his 
Scythian expedition, had established a Persian 
garrison. Both the country and the coast there 
were favorable for the review of so immense an 
armament^ and there accordingly the monarch 
reviewed his forces both of sea and land. 

There, too, Herodotus tells us, the army wa« 
mustered. Later antient writers have taken upon 
them to differ from him concerning its strength; 
but we may best believe the simple honesty of the 
original historian, who, in describing the manner 
df the muster, sufl&ciently shows that even the 
Persian , generals themselves knew not how to 
ascertain th^ numbers under their command. 
Indeed those who know how difficult it is, amid 
all the accuracy of division and the minuteness of 
detail in modern European armies, and compara- 
tively handfuls of men, to acquire exact information 
of effective numbers, will little expect it among 
the almost countiess bands, of various languages 
and widely differing customs, which composed the 
military multitude under Xerxes. Herodotus 
jreckons in it no less than twenty-nine nations, 
from Scythia north to Ethiopia south, and from 
India east to Thrace and Libya west. To ac- 
quire a foundation for guessing the total eflective 
Vol. n/ I sti^engtii, 
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CHAP, strength, without an attempt to ascertmn the de- 
y^^J^!^ tail, the method taken by the, Persian general^ he 
Herodot. says, was this : Ten thousand men, being counted, 
**^*^* ' were formed in a circlte as close as possible. .A 
fence was then raised around them. They were 
dismissed, and all the army in turn passed into 
. this inclosure, till the whole was . thus counted by 
tens of thousands. According to this musfer, 
such as- it was, the historian says the infantry 
alone amounted to one million seven hundred 
thousand fighting men ; but he expressly decleu'es, 
that no one ever undertook to give an account cff 
^ the detaif^ The cavalry 'he makes only eighty 
1. 7. c. 87. thousand ; by no means anlmprobable number, and 
likely to have been better ascertained. Arabian 
camel-riders and African charioteers he computes 
at twenty thousand. . Horses, mules, asses, oxen^ 
and camels, for the baggage, were besides innu- 
merable. 
1. 7;. c. 89. Of the fleet he gives a more particular account 
The trireme galleys of war amounted to twelve 
hundred and seven ; and hfe distribution, tvhicih 
may show the comparative naval strength df 
• different nations at the tinie, makes the totil 
appear scarcely beyond probability. Three hun- 
dred were furnished by the Phenicians with tW 
Syrians of Palestine; two hundred by Egypt; one 
hundred and fifty by Cyprus; Cilicia sent one 
hundred; Pamphylia thirty; Lyda fifty; Carift 
seventy; thirty were provided by the Dorian 
Greeks of Asia, one hundred by the lomans, 

^ "Ocrof fih »v» iK9roi ?ara^r;go» w-Xidfo? apAfjLov, ovk tyu Jlwttt 
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shcty by the Moti^n^ seveQteea by the ilands^ and 
'by the Hdlespontioe towns one hundred. The 
average complement of men to each trireme galley 
he reckons at two hundred. The crew3 of the 
whole j9eet would thus amount to two hundred and 
fmty-one thoosfwd four hundred. But, over-and- 
dbove the ordinary crew, there were thirty Persians 
or Medes or Sacians in edch galley. These would 
nmke an addition of thirty-^ thousand two hun- 
dred and ten men. The Phenician ships, he say^, 
were the best sailers, and among those the Sidonian 
excelled. Beside these, the transports,^ some for 
infantry, some parttcolarly fitted for cavalry, stores 
ships, scmie of vast burden, together with smaller 
vessels of various sorts and for various puiposes 
attending the fleet, would not easily be numbered. 
He reckons them, by a gross calculation, at three 
thousand, and their average crews at eighty men : 
the amount of their crew^s ^would thus be two 
Inmdred and forty thousajlid; and the number of 
men in the fleet, all together, five hundred and 
seventeen thouBaj^i six hundi^ and ten, 

Of this extoraordinary expedition naturally many 
anecdiotes would be remembered and propagated ; 
mpmy true, many false, m^taken, or exaggerated. 
Among those related by Herodotus, some ai4)ear 
perfectly probable ; «ome concern circumstances 
of which he could hardly have had authentic in- 
formation ; and some are utterly inconsistent with 
&e characters to whom they refer. Among the Herod. i.r. 
latter I should reckon the ridiculous punishment ••s^^*^* 
of the Hellespont by stripes and chains, together 
with executions, eqpially impolitic as inhuman, 

1 2 and 
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t:jM A p. and repugnant to what we learn on best authoritf, 
of the manners of the Persians. But the account 
which that historian gives of the march of the 
army, and of the attendbig motions of the fleet, 
is clear and consistent beyond what might be 

Herodot. expcctcd. . Tlic march was continued firom Do- 

1. y. c. 121 

* riscus in three columns. One, under Mardooius 
and Masistes, kept along the coast, the fleet 
nearly accompanying it. Another, under Tritan- 
taechmes and Gergis, proceeded far within land. 
Xerxes himself led the third between the other 
two, Smerdomenes and M egabyzus commanding 

J. T. c. 108, under him. They passed the Samothraci^n towns, 
the ihost westerly of which was Mesambria on the 
river 'Lissus, on 'whose opposite bank was Stryma, 
a town belonging to the ilanders of Thasus. This 
river did not suffice for the consumfrfion of the 
army. M aroneea, Dic«a, Abdera, Grecian colo- 

]L 7. c. 118, jjigg^ lay next on the road. Everywhere the'cpm- 

OC SCO* •^ 

^ mands to prepare for the reception of the mcHiarch 
and his forces had been zealously executed. Be- 
side vast magazines of com, meat, and forage for 
the troops, many of the cities,, emulous to court 
favor, or anxious to avert wrath, had prepared, 
with a sumptuousness proportioned to their hopes 
and fears rather than to their revenues, for the 
entertainment of the king and his court. Wbere- 
ever the hrft of the royal train had been an- 
nounced, a superb pavilion was ^ected, ad<mied' 
with the most costly fiimiture. Many cities jwo- 
vided even vessels of gold and ailverfor the tabl^. 
The rapacious attendants of the Persiian court 
spared nothing j io the morning when the army 

marched; 
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iiiarched, all was carried off. This eastern style 
of robbery gave occasion for a saying of Megacreon 
of Abdera, which Herodotus has recorded as hav- 
ing become popular, * That the Abderites ought to 
^ go with their wives in procession to their temples^ 

* and pray to the gods always equally to avert 
^ half the evils that, threatened : for upon the 
' present occasion their most grateful thanks were 
^ due for the favor shown in disposing Xerxes to 
' eat but once ^ day ; since, if he Jl:^ad chosen to 
^ dine on the morrow as he had supped over nighty 

* there would have been an end of Abdera.' 

Not contented with their forces, already innu- Herodot. 
merable, the Persians continued everywhere on iiio/^* 
their march to press men. The youth, equally ^jj^^f'g 
Grecian and Thracian, were compelled to join 
either the army or the navy. Yet, according to 
Herodotus, the Thracians preserved such venera- 
tion for the soil which this enormous armament 
had trodden, that to his time they avoided break- 
ing or sowing it He does not account for this 
particularity; but perhaps the Persians favored the 
Thracians against the Greeks; all whose esta- 
blishments on that coast were incroachments upon 
Thracian ground. From Abdera the division 
under Xerxes proceeded to Eion (a Grecian town 
on the river Strymon, with a Persian garrison, 
established there by Darius) and thence by Argilus 
and Staseirus to Acanthus, all Grecian settle- 
ments. In the neighborhood of Acanthus the 
three divisions met; and there Artachseas, a 
Persian of high rank, related to the royal family, 
and in ^eat fi(yor with Xerxes, died. The few^ 

1 3 words ' 
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words in which Herodotus describes his fiinerkl, 
contribute to show the extensiveness, and to connect 
from remotest antiquity the history, of those arti- 
ficial moXints, numerous in our own country, as in 
many other parts of the world. The whole Army, 
he says, heaped the itiount which formed the 
sepulchral monurtient of Artachraeas^. After this 
solemn ceremony the mRrch was continued west- 
ward, with the country called ChafcidifcS, full of 
Gtecian settlements, on the^ lefl. The fle^t, 
which had met the artny at' Acanthus, proteeded 
thence through the canal 6f Athos, and rourid^ the 

peninsulas 

^ 'ZrvfJiox,M ^f veurai rparin. L 7. c. 117. Komergive* 

a corresponding description of the sepulchral barrow raised 

by the Greckn artny undter Agawieranon in honan of the 
heroes who fiell before Troy. 

^Clq x$9 niAff «Nr^ it «rey)o^(v »9^^ei0'» tin 

Gdyss. I. xxiv. v. 84^ 

Now all the sons of warfike Greec'e sunronnd, 
The def tin'd tomb, and cast a ni^g^y mound. 
High Oft the shore the growing hill we raise, . 
That wide th' extended Hellespoflt surveys : 
Where all, from age to age, who pass the cpast, 
May point Achilles' tomb - - - - 

Pope's Odyss. b. xxiv. v. 104. 

The concluding words of the line, ' and hail the mighty 
ghost/ are an addition of .the translator, not warranted by 
Homer, ia this or any other passage of Ydi works* 

The custom of forming these sepulchral barrows, lon^ lost 
over the greater part of Europe, is yet preserved In Spain. 

* By the read-side,' says Townsend^ * are seen wooden erooBes^ 

* to mark the spot where some unhappy traveller lost his 
Kfe. The passengers think it a wcTrk of piety to cast a stontf 



^ upon the monumental h^ap. —Whatever may have been the 

this practice, it is g;eneral over Spain/— ^Journey 



' origin of 

through Spain, vol. 1, p, 200. 
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peninsulas of Sitbonia and Palleae, into the bay 
of Therme ; pressiiog ships and seamen at all the 
Greci^ towns on tlie coast. Tt^ army, arriving 
soon after, occupied with its incampment the whol^ 
extent of the Macedonian shore, from Therme and 
th^ borders of Mygdonia, to the jriver Haliacmon 
nesa: the borders of Thessaly. 




/ 
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Si0i€ of Greece at the Time of the Invasion wider Xerxes. 
ThemistocleSn Responses of the Delphian Oracle concerning 
the Invasion* Measures for forming a Confederacy of 
Grecian Commonwealths, Disunion among the Greeks. 
Assembly of Deputies from the cwfederaied Commomoealths 
alt Corinth, The Defence of Tkessahf given np by the Com^ 
federates. Measures for defendbig the Pass of Thermopylce» 

The GreelMkad long had kitelligence of the im* 
men^ furepiM^tions making in Asia ; professedly 
for the punishment of Athens, but evidentiy enough 
with more extensive views of conquest. Yet still, 
as ^xi the fiormeF kiviMsien^ no measures were con* 
ceited in cbnmion for the general defence of the 
country. On the contrary, many of the small Hcrodot 
republics readtfy and even zealously made the 
^ demanded acknowlegement of subjection to the 
great king, by the delivery erf earth and water *. 

Nor 

' 0$T» CcvXftfi^v f^y iroMUly knMta^i Tov ^tvX^^ov, Muft- 
^prrtft ^ m^Ufjm ( i)* This is in a great degree confirmed by 
Thucydidcs ; Svavm* Jv rm *kX^«y«H> ti»A aprniv rjjf Uioiw 
htiiMk #fli«K4[«0^(2) : and still more by Plato; iloV^ ^f 

(1) Herod.!, 7, c. 138. (8) Thncyd. 1. 3. c. 56. 

I4 
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CHAP. Nor will this appear strange to those who read 
the honest* historian of the age, and consider th^ 
real state of things in the country, however it 
iliay militate with later declamation on Grecian 
patriotism and love of liberty *. For it was surely 
no unreasonable opinion, held by many, that the 
might of Persia was irresistible ^. All the Asian 
Greeks had formierly in vain attempted to defend 
themselves against the very inferior potentate of 
tydia ; and, when reduced, they scarcely found 
themselves losers, but on the contrary seem to 
have been in many points gainers by their sub- 
jection. But now that immense power, . which ' 
had not only swallowed up the Lydian monarchy 
with all its appendages, but was already far ad- 
vanced into Europe, and, to a landforce that could 
not be numbered, added by far the greatest naval 
strength, collected from various subject states, 
that had ever been seen in the world, how was it 

to 




?ity6 

fji,s[4.iy[jLi9a. ic. T.g. (3), 

• That declamation had its origin in Greece whenr 
Grecian liberty wa? in decay^ but hag b^ea mostly, produced 
under the pressure of the imperial despotism of Rome; when 
men, not daring to speak directly of the government under 
which they lived, iiyoyed a weak revenge in reviling it 
obliquely, or in obliquely exciting opposition to it, through 
immoderate eulogy of times past. Thus we have seen, in ^ 
modern Europe, people denied the liberty e£ speaking, con- 
cerning the government of their own country, with eager 
zeal take an interest, in English and American politics. - 

' Even Isocrates admits this as a sufficient apdogy for the 
smaller Grecian states : 'Hyovvro y^ t»t^ /»«» ratniHtik fSw 
mroXiuv wpoo-iituv i^^Sivarloi r^vou ^jtrtTv rir auhtpiat, Panegyn 
p. 226. t-1. ed. Auger. 

(S) Plat de Leg, JU 3. p. 6n, t. f . 
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lobe resisted by a few litde republics, whose terri- 
tories together were comparatively but ia. spot, and 
which were nevertheless incapable of any firm 
political union among one another ? Quiet men 
would naturally think it wisely done to merit favor 
by early submission; and the ambitious might 
hope that their field would even be extended, 
through the establishment of the Persian dominion 
in Greece. Some would, perhaps not utireasbn- 
ably, prefer subjection under flie Persian empire, 
before submission to the domineering spirit of the 
Spartan oligarchy'; while the more oppressive 
tyranny of the Athenian democracy had yet Httle 
shown itself. Some might even wish for a super- 
intending authority to repress those often hottid 
violences of domestic faction, by whidi almost 
every Grecian city was unceasingly torn. Those 
therefore wW hfed given the demanded ea^'and 
water, rested satisfied in the confidence that they 
should suffer nothmg: those i^^ho had r^Aised 
were in very great alarm'*. 'And here*,? says 
Herodotus, * I am driven of necessity to pibfeds 

* an opinion, invidious I kndwto most irieny wtucb 
^ yet, as I think it the truth, I shall tvot withhold: 

* If the Athenians, in dread of the fipprbaching* 

* danger, had either ffed their coutttyy, or bur- 

* rendered themselves, not even am attempt cdukl 
' have been taade to oppose the enemy fey i sea, 
^ What then would have followed majy be: easily 
^ conceived. The fortified lines pressed by the 
f • ' PelofKinnesiaaiS 

• • Seethe Paniithenaic of Isbcrates. ' 
^i7«A^ nmrifttaat. Herod* 1. 7. c. 138. 
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Pelopcmoesians across- the Corinthian istbmus 
would have bee]% nugatory. For the Persian, 
baviflg it in his choice where to make his attack 
by sea^ would have subdued the several states 
one by one ; and the Lacedsemomans at last, 
rednc^ to their sia^igte strength, would have had 
no alternative but to die glorieusiy, or sulnnit 
tt> a pow^ which tiiey could no longer with- 
stMid ; so that all Greece must inevitably have 
fidton gilder the Per^an yoke. Whoever there- 
fora ^U say that the Athenians preserved 
Greece, will not err, from the truth : for, to 
i^ichsoever party they joined themselvts, that 
must prep<Hiderate. Their resolution then being 
decided by their zeal for Grecian independeiicy, 
THEY eieited to ei^rgy those Grecian states 
which had not yet submitted to .Persia; aad 
^ THEY^ next under the gods, repelled the in* 
' vbsioil^' 

T)ua testimony in favor of Athens appears x^piOt^ 
the whole not less true tbeji honorable. BiJ^ as 
the busiaes9 oi lustory is neither panegyric nor 
^Bti(t% but to form a just estimate of the conduct 
afid chwaeters of men, it will be proper, . as we 
%ate adverted to the eircumstances which might 
apdogize for those Grecto who yielded on the 
firrt summons, to advert al5o to the circumstanees 
which led the Atbeniam ta sach^ determined and 
«(umated ^^si^m to ti^ Pel^sian power. Nor 
IS the inveat^tioii dSfficdt. The buraii^ of 
Sardts iirst, tfaen their treatment of the Persian 
heralds, and finally their victory at jMar^op, 
bad made &e Athmianir so pecidiarly olHio^ious 

t - thal^ 
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that, in snlnfatting^ they could little hope for fa- 
vorable terms. ' Tho^ moreover^ Hippias was neivr 
dead^ yet the Peisisttratid party still existed ; and 
the eourt of the satriqp of Sardis was the comacfeoa 
resort c^ Grecim reiiigees ; o^ whom some, richer 
or more aspiring; or o§ rank to iotroduee them 
to coasideratk)ny carried their intrigues aa £ur ^ 
the monarch'^ conn at Susa. Among these Hero- Herod, i. 7. 
do^s namas some Thessalian princSes, some ^ ^' ^ ^ ^' 
t^ Pdl)ii$trati(l»^ and move partieidKrly Demaratnsy 
iSbie* biinished king of Sparta, wiio had recehred a 
most Kfeerai provision from the g^nenisity of liie 1. rrc, 104. 
late Fersiaisi moftareb^ Pariw. Alt would expect 
to profit from the suceess of ibe PersiKQ arms' ia 
Greeee ; to wtAch iiKkied many looked as the 
only (iiricuihstaHce that could ever restore them 
to their country ; wfcile, on the contrary, those 
Who now led tl^ dUtirs of the Atbienian coaimon<« 
WeaMi mcK^ on that rery account, expect from 
Hihe ntore mefitable and deeper rum* Bat the 
gtoriois^ day of Marathon woidd naturally gire * 
Hew energy to erery Athenian miixL Extfaoi^di^ 
ntety success taaiy excites among a people Ibe 
][)redtntiption that nothing is too anhious for tiiem* 
^ow also, as on the invasion under Dotis^ iiusfe 
im>iie among the Athenians a feader bom for the 
oeeasioA. Tbemistodes was a man of birth kss Corn.Nep. 
iDustfiouSF tiiftn those who had hitiiarto geoerally ^itxhl^t 
^ayed the Athenian counsels ; but whom yery 
e^cfraordmary taleirts, joined witb a general 
vehemence of temper, and a singidap e w t hq aiaBm He«>d©t 
for i^ory, could not fW* of raisings in ia popular 
j^mmtmntj to the bi^ert politioal eminences 

We 
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GKAP. W^ have observed how the war with the fittfe 

^^^^1^ iland of iEgina had contributed to the formei;^ 

spirited opposition of Athens to Persia. It is the 

Herodot. remark of Herodotus that, upon tiie present occa- 

piut^it. sion also, Greece owed its preservation to that 

^^**^ war ; for it was that war which first obliged the 

Thacjd. Athenians to raise a marine. At Laureium^ in 

Attica, was a very productive silver-mine> public 

property. But it had been determined, in the 

true spirit of democracy, that as the treasury was 

rich, the revenue from the mine, instead of being 

^ reserved for public service^ should, be divid^c) 

among all the Athenian people for their private use. 

That-^ithu^astic ardor for a great object which^ 

when genius feels, it can communicate, Themisto- 

cl^ cc^nmunicated among the Athenian youth. 

While their minds were generally exasperated 

against the iEginetans, he procured a decree^ 

which the graver and more experienced . leading 

men had not dar^d evm to propose, that no 

' dividend should be made of the income from the 

mines, till two hundred trireme galleys were built 

with it The threatened invasion from the East 

had stopped the iEginetan war, and the ^leya 

were now complete.' 

What Herodotus relates concerning the con* 
sukation of the Delphian oracle, in this tremen- 
dous arisis, tends much to mark the temper and 
character of the times, which modern lai^uage 
will more perfectly portray, the more nearly it can 
Hcroaot. imitate llie expression of the original. ' Neither 

iwq/ ' ' then,' says the historian, continuing his panegyric 
of Athens/^ did the alarming oracles from Delphi, 

* however 
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' * howevest inspiring terror^ persuade the Athenians sect. 

* to desert the cause of Greece. For persons 
^ deputed by public authority to consult the gdd '^ 
^ having performed the prescribed ceremonies, 
^ entered the temple; and, as they sat by the 
^ shrine, the Pythoness, whose name was Aristo- 
' nica, prophesied thus : " Wretches, why sit ye 
" there? Leave your hous^ and the lofty ram- 
" parts of your city, and fly to the farthest parts 
" of the earth. For not the head shall remain 
" finn, nor the body, nor the extreme feet; not 
^* therefore the hands, nor shall aught of the 
^ middle remain, but all . shall pass unregfu'ded. 

For fire and keen Ma^rs, urging the SyHan 
chariot, shall destroy. Nor yours alone, but 
many other strong towers shall he overthrow. 
Many temples of the immortal gods shall he 
give to the consuming fire. Even now they 
stand dropping sweat, and shaking with terror. 
^^ Black blood< flows over their highest roofs, fore- 
^' seeing tiie necessities of wretchedness. Depart 
*^ therefi»re fi*om the sanctuary, and difiuse tlM 
^< mind in evils." ^ The Athenian deputies were 
^ thrown into the deepest constematioh. Con^ 
^ suiting with Timon son of Androbulus, oqe of 
^ tl^ prmdpal Ddphian citizens, he advised them 
^ to take Ihe symbols of suppliants, and go ag^a 
' to the oracle. They did so, and addressed the 

* shrine thus : " O soverein power, proph^y to 
'^ us nMH'e propitiously for our country, regarding 
**. these suppUant tokens which we bear; or wf 

"will 

^ Stow^vot is their Grecian title, for which modern speeclr 
•anuo^ wUhput man; words, give an equivalent phr§se. 
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CHAP. ^* will not depart from the SEQCtaaiy, but renmiti 
" here even undl we die." The prophetess an- 
swered : ** Minerva is uiMd)le to appease Qlyminan 
^^ Jupiter, tho intreating with many wtxtls and 
deep wisdom. ^ Again, ther^re, I speak in 
adamantine terms. AH else^ within Cecropaan 
*^ bounds and the recesses of divine Cithseroity 
shall fall. The wooden wall al<M:ie great Jupiter 
grants to Minerva to remain inexpugaahle, a 
" refuge to you and your children. Wait not, 
" therefore, the approach erf horse or foot, an 
" immense army, coming from the continent ; 
*' but retreat, turning the back, even tho tbey be 
^^ close upon yoih O divine Salamis ! thou shalt 
^) lose the sons of women, whether Ceres be 
*' scattered or gajthered " ! " 

^ Writing down this tanswer, which appeai'cd 
^ milder than the former, the deputies returned to 
' Athens. Various opinions were held among 
' the Athenian elders about the meaning of words 
~^ which interested them sp deeply. Some itliou^t 
^ they directed the defence of the .citadel, which 
' having been antiently surrounded by a palisade, 
^ might be intended by the term wooden w&H. 
^ Others insisted IJiat the wooden wall oould mean 
* nothing but the fleet, upon which alone, there* 
^ fore, the oracle incouraged them to dep^d : 

^yet 

" These two oracles, tlio in verse in the original, fall re- 
ffiarkebly into English almost word for word; even tbeam- 
.higu^s expressions dmogt exactly corresponding in tbe- two 
languages. It is not every oracle reported by Greek authors 
that can be thus literally rendered, or even rendered at all, in 
another language, if indeed. tbey bear any certain sense in, the 
original. It has therefore been a prudent practice of trans*' 
ktors to give their Fepresentations of them in verse. 
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^ yet this construction seemed overthrown by tiie 
' concluding dentaiCe, which t^e diviners deemed 

* to portend that, if the Aeet ventured an ingage- 

* ment, it would be defeated off Salamis. They 

* advised, therefore, by no means te risk any kind 
^ or degree of ingagement, but to make use of the 
' fleet for quitting, with their families and effects, 
^ a country which tiiey could not defend, and to 

^ seek a settlement elsewhere.' 

It was not likely that &e furudent managers of 
'the Delphian oracle would prophesy anything 
very favorable to Athens, so peculiarly devoted 
to Persian vengeancej when the- inaumeraU^ 
-forces' of that mighty empire were already as- 
sembled at Sardis, while the Utile country of 
•Greece was so unprepared and so disunited. 
Yet the consultation was probably a necessary 
compliance with popular prejudice; and it de- 
pended then upon genius to interpret the response 
advantageously, dfiter having perhaps suggested 
"what might bear an advcmtageous inlerpi^tation. 
Themistocles was not at a loss upon this occasion. 

* There was one emphatical word,' he smd, 

* which clearly proved t^ interpretation of the 

"* diviners to be wrong. For if the last sentence Herod. ibM. 
^ had been meant unfavorably to ^le Athenians, ^^^^^ 
'* the oracle would scarcely have used the en- 

* pression, ^ O divine Salamis,^ but rather, * O 

* wretched Salamis/ Defeat at sea was tlierefott 

* portended not totiiem but to their enemies: 
'^ the wooden wall unquestionably meant tfceir 
'^ fleet; and a «aval ingagement must save the 
-* country/ The Athenian multitude was pre- 
disposed 
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CHAP, dispoaed to the character and sentiments of The^ 
\„^^y^5,^ mistocles. It was detennined, in pursuance of 
his opinipn, to.put.tb^ whple strength of the 
commonwealth to. the navy/ to increase the nxun- 
ber of ships as fast a^ possible, and, tog€ither with 
such other.Gjreeks as cpuld be persuaded to join 
them, to meet the enemy at* sea. 

Then at last measures were taken for forming 
a league among those Grecian states which, ac- 
cording to the historian s expression, were inclined 
to the better cause ". It was presently agreed 
that all enmities among themselves should cease : 
for many yet existed, 'and principally between 
Athens and JEgina. Information came that 
Xerxes was arrived at Sardis. Beside that his 
court was a coiiimon resort for refugee Greeks, 
many of his Ionian and JEoMaxi subjects would 
be constantly about it, tho probably very few of 
them ^ver near his person. Means were, how- 
ever, dvis open for the Greeks to pass with little 
suspicion, and easily to acquire informaticHi Cix^- 
c^ttung all public transactions of the Persian go- 
yemnient. To ascertain report, and to pry if 
pQssible more deeply into things, some confidential 
Herod. ].r. persons w^e sent to Sardis. They were aj^re- 
Toiyxn. ' hendi^ as spies, and condemned to death : but 
i7!l!!'i5. tibe circmnstances being reported to Xerxes, that 
ApMlhoT, P^c^> disapproving the rigid caution of his 
toffic^i*^, directed that the spies should be carried 
round, the whole army, and, after see^ig every 
thing, disDcdssed with passports to go where they 
pleased* Some ships about the same time carrying 

com 

^* ]SAX9w» tSp rik &^fti f^nMat, Herod. L 7. c. 145* 
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torn from the Euxine for JEgina and Peloponnesus, 
were stopped by the Persian officers in the Hel^ 
lespont Xerxes dkected that they should be 
sufiered to proceed on their voyage : * For/ said 
he, ' we are going to the same country, and the 
' com may be useful to us.' The appearance of . 
magnanimity in this conduct is lessened by the 
immensity of the Persian armament, seemingly 
far overproportioned to its object ; yet upon the 
whole tiie anecdotes are not unworthy of the son 
of Darius, and grandson of Cyrus. Analogous 
transactions may have happened among other 
people in other ages : a stoiy similar to the former Poijb; 
is related in Roman history. But in justice to lJ^/'^^^' 
Xerxes it ought not to be fof gotten that he stands t^-.?^* ^' 

n J - ^ Frontin. 

first on record for this treatment, generous at '•^.c''* 
least, if we refuse to call it magnanimous, of 
enemies whose lives were forfeited by the law of 
nations of all ages. 

The principal Grecian states, whose resolutions Herodot. 
remained yet doubtful, were Argos, Corcyray xhucyd!*^' 
Syracuse, and the Cretan cities. Ministei-s were *' ^' ^' ^** 
sent to ail, urging them to an alliance against 
Piersia. Argos had not, with the power, lost all 
the pride of her antient preeminence among the 
Grecian stajes. Weak stilWrom slaughter in Herodot 
battle, and the massacre which followed, in the & wql'^^' 
invasion under Cleomenes ; nourishing, since those . 
events, an increased animosity against Lacedce- i. 7. c i48. 
mon, and fearing worse oppresBion from neigh^ pJlXn^ 
boring Greeks than from the distant Persian, the 
Argians applied to the Delphian oracle for advice, 
cwv perhaps, negotiated for sanction to resolutions 

Vo 1^. II. K ' already 
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6nKT. already taktm. The response, cvkJentiy owitpQsed 
^vUL ijy-n friend to the Argians, appears, as far as it 
Herodot, Can be understood, to favor their antient pretra^ 
k^' ^^' ^^^^ ^^ superiority over all other Gr<$ciah states^ 
and at the same time to direct th^m to enter into 
no league for common defence, but meerly to 
provide for their own security. They nevertheless 
received the ministers of the confederates with 
^eat civility ; and having, in the oracular re* 
sponse, an exQUse^ which Grecian religion could 
not dispute, for refusing, if they chose it, to ingage 
in any league, they endevored to profit from the 
pressing necessity of the occasion, for procuring 
advantageous terms as the price of their assistance. 
They required, first, that the Lacedaemonians 
should bind themselves to maintain peace with 
them for thirty years ; and tiien they said that^ 
tho conmiand among the Grecian states justly^ 
belonged to Argos, yet they would be contented 
to share it equally with Sparta. The LacedaenK)- 
nian deputies hesitated and gave an unsatisfactory 
answer. The Argians closed the conference with 
declaring, ^ That the Spartan arrogance was in* 

* tolerable ; they would rather be commanded T^y 
^ the barbarians than subject to Lacednemon;* 
and they ordered the ministers to leave the Argian 
territory before sunset, on pain of being treated 
as enemies. This, says Herodotus, is what the 
Argians themselves say about these matters. 
Otiier reports less favorable to them were current 
in Greece. But after an account of these the 

. historian adds: * I do not undertake to vouch 

• 4or these stories, nor for anything relating to the 

* business 




BISUKIOK AHOKO THE ORtEKS. I3I 

^ busbess, farther than credit is doe to wh^t the 
' Argians themselveft say. But this I know, that 
^ if all men were to bring their domestic disgraces 

* together, for the purpose of exchanging with 
^ their ndghbors, they would no sooner have in- 

* spected those pf others than all would most 
^. willingly take back their own. Thu§ neither 
"* up<ui tiiis occasion was the conduct of the 

* Aryans the most shameful *'.' 

The ministers of the confederates were not 
more successful in Crete. Herodotus, from whom 
alone we have any detail of the pc^itical affairs of 
these times, was too nearly cotemporary to be 
totally unbiassed by the interest, which persons, 
yet living, would have in the credit of the principal 
actors. He makes a handsome apology for the 
refusal of the Cretans to join in the confederacy. 
They were desirous, he says, of taking their share Herodot 
in the common defence of Greece, but an oracle '• ^' ^' ^^^• 
forbad them. In regard to the Corcyraeans he 
has not been scrupulous : he plainly accuses them i.r.c.i68.& 
of scandalous treachery to the Grecian cause, in/cik 
after having ingaged themselves to support it. 
Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, was a very powerful 
prince, and his alliance would have been a great 
acquisition. But difl&culties arose in accom* 
ipodating his pretensions to command with those 
of the leading states of Greece. Partly absurd 
pride, partly perhaps a reasonable jealousy, 

prevented 

»• T%e testimony of Plato to the justice, of this assertion 
(Dc Leg. 1. 3. p. 69a. t. a.) may suffice to turn, upon Plutarch 
himself that ch^arge of malignity which he has urged agaiust 
Mtrodotus. 
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prevented them from immediately acceding to hi» 
terms ; and, in. this mean time, the invasion of 
Sicily by a Carthaginian arniy made his whole 
force necessary at home. 

Corinth was the place appoihted for the meet- 
ing of deputies from the confederated states, to 
consult about the conduct of the war. None, 
athbng the Grecian people, had been more for- 
ward to join the confederacy than the Thessajians. 
Intelligence arrived that the Persian army hiaid 
crossed the Hellespont, and Was directing its 
march westward. This decided that Thessaly 
was the frontier to be first attacked; The TheS- 
salians reasonably 'expedted that a force would 
immediately be asseinbled, competent, as far as 
the strength of Greece might admit, for* the 
defence of the passes into their Cotiritry. Alarmed 
to find no measures taken for that purpose, they 
hastened a remonstrance to Corinth, urging, that 
the strength of their province alone was utterly 
unequal to oppose the prodigious anny coming 
agamst them ; that it ought not to be expected 
they should sacrifice themselves, with their, 
families, for the sake of people who would not 
stir to assist them; that a powerful body must 
therefore, without delay, join them from the 
southern states j otherwise, however unwilling, 
they must necessarily endevor to make terms vnth ■ 
the enemy. This reasonable remonstrance roused 
the sluggish and hesitating counsels of the con- 
federacy.* A body of foot was imbarked under 
the command of Evaenetus, a Lacedaemonian, 
and Thetoistocles the Athenian. They prp-j 

ceeded 
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cefeded through the Euripus to Alius, a port of sect. 
Thessalian Achaia; and then, marching across v^^^^^i^^^ 
the country, occupied the valley of Tempe, 
between the mountiains Olympus and Ossa, the 
only pa3S from Lower Macedonia into Thessaly. 
The infantry, from different states, amQunted to 
ten thousand men. Thessaly was the only pro- 
vince of Greece that possesed imy considerable 
strength of cavalry. The whole of the Thessalian^ 
horse joined the confederate infantry, and together 
they made a force competeut to defend the pass 
against any numbers. 

JBut the Grecian army had not been - many Herodor. 
days incamped in Tempr, when confidential mes- 
sengers arrived from Alexander son of Amyntas, 
a Macedonian man, a$ Herodotus in the simple 
language qf his agQ calls him, tho king of Mace- 
donia by inheritance from a long race of ancestors, 
claiming their descent from Hercules. The 
Macedonians represented, that the invader's force 
by land and sea was immense : that there was 
anotl^er >Y»^y in*^ Thessaly, practicable for an 
army, from Upper Macedonia through Perrhaebia, 
to the town of Gonnus, so that, in their station in 
/JPempe, they might be taken in the rear '* ; and if 



\^ Our geographical information concerning this country, 
tho much improved of very late years, is still very deficient. 
The able and indefatigable D'Anville seems to have been able 
to procure none of any value. His map^ to which, in the 
want qf a^io.thei^ g«J4^ of finy comparable reputation, I trusted 
for the fonner editions, is grossly incorrect. Some better 
information has been obtained through recent travellers, 
from which Barihelewi has profited. But since his work 
came out the modern geography of the countries round the 

ili^geao 
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CHAP, tibey would avoid being trodden under foot by 
,' their enemies, they would do well to retreat in 
time. The Grecian leaders, in pursuance of this 
advice, imbarked their troops again, and returned 
to the Corinthian isthmus. A party seems before 
to have existed among the Thessalians, disposed 
to the iPersian interest. On the retreat of the con- 
federate forces it became immediately the ruling 
party. The Thessalians hastened to make theii* 
submission to the Persian monarch ; they ingaged 
even zealously in the cause, and their services in. 
the progress of the war were eminent *^. 

The Grecian confederacy, which remained to 
resist (he whole force of the Persian empire, noA?\^ 
consisted of a few little states, whose united terri* 
tories did not equal single provinces of France, 
and the sum of whose population in free subjects 
was considerably inferior to that of Yorkshire in 
England. Nor was there, even among these, 
either a just unanimity, or any established mode 
of general administration, which could command 
tiie constant and regular exertion of united 
strength; which might have repressed the dis* 
affected party among the Thessalians, and, obviat- 
ing thus the necessity for the precipitate retreat 
from Tempe, might have delayed, or rendered very 
hazardous, the march of the Persian multitudea 

over 

^geaii has been very superiorly given, in a map compiled by 
De La Rocbette, and published by Faden. With its astist- 
ance 1 have ventured to give the explanation in the text of a 
passage of Herodotus, in itself so far from cl^ar, that trans- 
lators and commentators, would they own the difliculty, might 
be excused their misconception of it. 

^ ■] 'EfMihcrtcf ifffo^f^f, Uiirt «^»»r«5, 2j ti Ir roTtrl mpnyu-eurK 
ifamno ^»(r»A/i' ap^fHUna ^^fwr^Toroi. Herod. 1. 7. c. 174, 
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overthe rough country northward of t^ Thessa- 
liau plain. 

The valuable assistance of Thes9aly being how- 
ever lost, the consolation renmined for the con^ 
gress at Corinth that, as their defence was now 
nanrowed^ their strength, such as it was, would bo 
less divided ; the fleet mig^t more certainly cooper 
rate with the army, and if the attack was to begin 
nearer the center of the confederacy, the pressure 
itself of danger might inforce that union in council^ 
Vvithout which all defence would he hopeless* 
The nature of th^ir country, and of its surround* 
ihg seas, was a ijarther incoura^ment : the one 
everywhere mountainous, the othe^ broken with 
innumerable ilands and headlands and subject to 
sudden storms,' both w ere peculiarly favomble for 
defensive' operations. . The southern boundary of 
Thessaly, which now became their frontier, was 
advantageous beyond the rest. The ridge of Stmbo, 
<Eta, which forms it, extends from sea to sea ; & 423; t J9! 
everywhere impracticable for an army, or so nearly 
BO, that the smallest force might successfully 
oppose the greatest. This ridge is crossed nearly 
at right-angles, by another scarcely less for- 
midable ; which, rising immediately from the Co^ 
rinthian isthmus, stretches throligh the middle of strabo, 

L, , . TT 7- Ti 1.9. p. 418. 

Greece under various names, Helicon, li'amassus, 4>8,4«9. 
pindus, arid, still in a northerly direction, shoots *^ p- *^ 
heyond Grecian bounds fjur among the^ barbarous 
nations. To enter Attica and Pelopcmnesus 
therefore, by the w estern side of the country, first 
Pindus, then GEta, tlien Parnassus^ must be sur- 
mounted*^ On the eastern side CEta alone opposed 

K 4 itetf* 
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CHAP, itself. But here only one pass was known, where 
the ridge, at its eastern extremity, meets the sea. 
This was termed ' the-Gate;' a term of precisely 
the same import in the common speech of many 
Her6dot parts of England. In former ages the iPhocians, 
L7. C.176. ^^ the south of the mountains, to prevent preda- 
tory incursions upon their lands from the Thessa- 
lians, who lived on the northern side, had occu- 
pied the commanding fastnesses, and established 
a garrison there. Across the middle of the nar- 
row, where was a width of about fifty feet nearly 
level, they had erected a wall } and, to strengthen 
the defence, they formed, on the Thessalian side,, 
an inundation from some hot springs, which rose 
near the foot of the mountain. Hence the place 
became distinguished from other mountain-pai^ses 
. l)y the name of Thermopylae, Hot-g8^tes ; but 
Pylae, simply the Gates, as the mo§t important 
pass of the kind . within their country, remained 
always among them the ordinary appellation. A 
little north of Thermopylae, the mountains so 
closed, and ^^ain, a little southward, they so 
. pressed upon the sea, as barely to admit the 
passage of a single. carriage. Nothing could be 
more commodious than this spot^ for the small 
force of the Greeks to make a staiid against the 
immense army of Persia. It had the fartb^r ex- 
traordinary advantage that, near ^t hand, and 
within ready communication, was a secure road 
for a fleet ; so landlocked as td favor that also 
against superior numbers, yet affording means of 
retreat. Hither it was determineji to send the 
M'hole naval force that could be collected, 

' ,, together 
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tegether with a body of troops sufficient to defend 
the pass. 

. But in the conduct even of this business, we 
find the union of the confederated states extremely 
defective. Jealous of bne another, destitute of 
any sufficient power extending over the whole, 
and fearing, not unreasonably, the naval superi- 
ority of the enemy, which might put it completely 
in his choice where, when, and - how he would 
make his attacks, each little republic s^ems to 
have beei^ anxious to reserve its strength for futere 
contingencies. Even Lacedasmon again, as in iierodot. 
the former war, pretended religion as a hindrance. ** ^' *^* *^* 
The feativai called Cameia was to be celebrated^ 
immediately after which the. whole force of the 
state should march against the enemy. Most of 
the Peloponnesian cities made similar excuses; 
and whei^ no peculiar religious cCTemOhy could 
be pleaded, the Olympian festival, whose period 
coincided. with these events, was a common ex- 
cuse for all who wanted one. Lacednempn there- 
fore sent only three hundred men; Corinth » four i. 7. c 5o« 
hundred; Phlius two hundred; Mycenae (at this i.7o?c.*2o 
time, tho an inconsiderable town, yet independent 
of Argos) sent eighty men. The mountaineers ctf 
Arcadia alone, unversed in tlie wiles of politics, 
and unable to estimate the danger to be expected 
from jiaval operations, honestly exerted their 
strength in the common cause. The cities of 
Tegaa and Mantineia sent each five hundred 
soldiers : the other towns made the whole number 
pf Arcadians ;J;\to thousand one, hundred and 

- twenty. 
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twenty. To these the little city of The6pi« 
in Boeotia added no less than seven hundred: 
Thebes, ill-affected to the cause, gave only four 
hundred. The whole strength of Athens went to 
the naval armament. The other provinces with^ 
out Peloponnesus^ had no large towns, and their 
inhabitants, less civilized, were little politically 
connected with tlie southern states. 

The assembly at Corinth, however, was not 
wanting either in industry or ingenuity, to per* 
suade and incourage those nearest to the point of 
attack to use their utmost exertion against the 
invader. Ministers were sent through their towns 
and villages : * The force,' they were told^ * noir 
marching for their protection, was only the ad* 
vanced guard of a powerful army, expected every 
day. That excessive fear of the Persian power, 
which had so pervaded Greece,' it was added, 
was absurd. For from the sea there was no 
cause for apprehension. The Athenians, JEgi- 
netans, and others who composed the allied 
fleet, were fully equal to the defence of the 
country on that side. Nor was it a god that 
was coming against them, but a man ; and there 
neither was, nor ever would be a mortal, in 
whose lot, from his very birth, evil was not 
mingled, and most in the lot of those of highest 
station. In the common course of things, there- 
fore, their invader, a meer mortal, would be 
disappointed of hi§ hope.' Hearing these tilings,, 
continues the historian, whose originsd and almost 
cotemporary pencil gives us the very lineamei^ts 

of 
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df the age, the Opuntian Locrians marched with 
their whole force, and the Phocians sent a thou- 
sand men. Leonidas, one of the kings of Sparta^ 
commanded in chief. 




SECTION llh 

SCation of the Grecian Army at Thermopylae ; of the Fleet ai 
Artemmum, Respomes of the Delphian Oracle, Progreu 
of the Persian Fleet to Sepias; of the Army to Thermopylct, 
Numbers of the Persian Forces, Storm and Shipwreck at 
Sepias^ Battle of Thermopyla. 

XerxeiS halt^ several days at Thcrme, to refresh sect. 
his troops, to acquire intelligence, and to collect ^-^^^,-1,^^ 
guides capable of conducting his multitudes ^^^l^^ 
through the difficult country to which he was ap- B.C. 480. 
proaching. It was determiriwi to proceed by Herodot. 
Upper Macedonia into Thessaly ; that road being 1 28.^151! 
more favorable than the shorter way by the valley 
of Tempe. By sea the Grecian coast was so 
near, that the fleet remained in the bay of Therme 
eleven days, after the army had recommenced 
its march. 

Summer was already advanced, when ihtelli- i. a. c. it. 
gence reached the assembly at Corinth, that 
Xerxes was arrived in Pieria. The forces, under 
leonidas then immediately marched to their station 
at Thermopylae, and the fleet proceeded to the 
neighboring road of Artemisium, on the Euboean 
coast Hence tliree galleys, one of Troezen, one c 179, lao. 
of ^gina, the third Athenian, were sent off* the 
^^land of Sciathus^ to watch the motions of the 

enemy. 
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cn A P. enemy. Ten Persian galleys, also sent to explore^ 

W^/-w fell in with them. The Gireeks immediately 
fled, The Trce?enian 3hip and- tiie .jEginetan 
were taken with their crews. . The Athenian cap- 
tain ran his galley ashore ne^r the mouth of the 
Peneius, and escaped ^ land with his people^ 
The Persians took possession of the deserted 
vessel. Immediately signals by fire, from the 
heights of Sciathu$, gave notice to tjie Greeks at 
Artemisiunr^ of the enemy's approsurh. So little 
firm were the leaders yet in their counsels, and so 
extremely apprehensive of the enemy's great supe- 
riority, that they immediately withdrew their fleet 
to Chalcis, proposing to defend the narrow pass 

•^ ef the Euripus '^. Scouts were left on the heights 

at the northwestern end of Euboea, still to watch 
the enemy. 

In this time, indeed, of extreme diflleulty and. 
danger to the Gr^ks, constant and equal prudence 
appears scarcely anywhere^ but an^iong the 

Hero(dot. managers of the Delphian oracle. The D^phiaji 
* citizens, dreading, like othpi's, the appi:oachittg 
invasion, consulted their god. T\^ resppnse 
directed them to pray to the w inds ; for these 
might be powerful assfetahte to Greece. ,This 
divine admonition was communicated among tlie 
confederate Greeks, and most thankfully re- 

u. 189. ceived *^, . Another respoiise was reported, direct- 
ing tlie Athenians to invoke tlieir son^iri-law. 

AeQOi:ding 

•* Kmrttffu^iffatrtif is tbc strong expression of Herodotus 
(1. 7. c, 182.) Ip 4ualher place he adds ti^ corroborating 
adverb ^i*^*;?. , 

X^fti ^^ipettQP rtATtdino, lierod. 1. 7. c. 178, * 
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According to antient tradition, Boreas god of the 
north wind, coining from Thrace, perhaps really a 
Thracian chief of that niame, had married OreitUyia 
daughter trf Erechtlieus king of Attica. The 
prayers of the Athenians were therefore particu- 
larly directed to the northwind, with feome con- 
fidence^ at least among the vulgar, that they were 
not without peculiar interest with that deity. 
Those indeed, who know the power of whistliiig, 
or of an eggshell, upon the minds of English sea- 
meil at this day, may imagine what the incourage- 
ment of the Delphian oracle to expect assistance : 
from Boreas and their princess Oreithyia, might 
do among the Atlienians. The event, however, 
which soon followed, gave niore solid ground of 
hope^ and might naturally excite the recollection 
of the relation of Athens to the northwind, if it 
had not before been thous^ht of. 

The ten Persian galleys, after the capture oi 
the Grecian vessels, proceeded in tteir business 
of exploring; but in passing between the iland of c iss. 
Sciathus and the main, three of them struck upon 
a rotk called Myrmex. The fleet, as we have 
observed, lay in the bay of Therraii eleven dayg 
after the king had recommenced his march. Upon 
intelligence from the exploring ships tliat the 
passage to the Grecian coast was clear of the 
enemy, aild dangerous only from rocks, vessels 
were sent with stone to erect a mark on the 
Myrmex, and Panimon, a Greek of tlie iland of 
Scyros (for Herodotus has been careful to record 
the traitor's name) was ingaged.to pilot the fleet 
through the channel of Sciathus.. Proceeding then 

from 
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C»AP. from the bay of Therme, oae day t»*oUght theiti 
to the bay between the town of Casthancea and 



the forelaiid of Sepias^ on the Thessalian coast. 
nerodot. The army meanwhile had made its way throng 
Upper Macedonia into Peirhmbia, and across 
Thessaly to the neighborhood of TherpaqpylflBi 
without opposition* Here Herodotus again enii* 
itnerates tlie Persian forces by land and sea, with 
the addition acquired since the departure 6f the 
armament from Doriscus. This addition, he says, 
cannot be ascertauied, but may be computed. 
The Greeks of Thrace and the adjacent iland4 
furnished one hundred and twenty ships, whose 
crews would amount to about twenty-four thou* 
sand men. The landforce, from the various^ 
people of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, he 
estimates at three hundred thousand. The num^ 
ber of fighting men in the whole armament, by 
sea and land, would thus be two million six hun- 
dred forty-one thousand six hundred and ten. 
The -attending multitude, he supposes, could not 
be fewer, but rather more. Reckoning them equal, 
the numbers under the command of Xerxes, which 
arrived witfiout misfortune at Sepias and Thermo- 
pylae, were five million two hundred eighty-three 
thousand two hundred and twenty men, exclusive 
of women and eunuchs without number, and a 
vast train of incumbrances little known ta 
European armies, but which in all ages have at- 
. tended the Asiatic. Whatever exaggeration may 
be in this account, we shall in vain seek more 
authentic information firom later writers. Hero- 
dotus s detail of the nations from which tiie arma* 

ment 
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nent was cdlected, and of the mecusures taken to 
provide for its subsistence, defective as the latter. 
is, afford the best of any existing means for form- 
kig some idea, if not of its numbers, yet of its 
immensity. Exactness' we caxmot have, nor any- 
thing approaching it : but wc know that Asia has 
irften aent forth armies which appear next to pro« 
digioU£( ; and every testimony makes it probable 
that the forces led by Xerxes against Greece were 
the most numerous ever assembled uithe world. 

The road of Casthaniea was open to the north HcmM. 
and northeast winds ; and so little spacious . that &^ ^* 
an eightih division only of the vast fleet of Persia i'^^^ 
could be moored in one line airainst the shore: Abo«tth« 

V ' middle of 

the other seven rode at anchor witb their heads J»'y. 
toward the sea. Such a situation could never be Annri 
safe for the antient galleys, pecuUajly fitted for ^**"*'^*** 
a navigation where Avant of searroom makes a 
storm most dangerous to the stoutest vessel. The 
night after their arrival was calm : but in the morn- 
ing the wind freshened from the northeast '*. In 
those seas, where storms are often very sudden 

and 

'* I}erodot98 calls tbe wind ApeIiot^,'but be says tbe 
people of the country called it the Ilellespontine wind. The 
apeliotes, according to Stuart's account of the tower of the 
windS) yet remaining at Athens, was the east. But the 
Hellespont lay nearly northeast from Sepias : and the effects 
of the storm described bv Herodotus show that the wind 
must have been some degrees northward of the east. The 
uccuracy, however, in stating winds, usual with our seamen, 
was not common among the antients; nor is it at this day in 
the Mediterranean, where generally winds are still named 
from tbe countries "whence they blow, without any very exact 
reference to the points of the coppass. I have said thus 
much on a subject, in itself of little consequence, principally 
because I would not be thon^t to controvert the authority of 
the tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, or of Stuart's account 
cfit. 
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CKAp. and always very dangerouSy the seaman, unac-< 
quainted with those great principles of navigation^ 
which direct a vessel over the globe, but which) in 
bis nartt>w sphere of action, would be useless, U 
yet singularly attentive in observation of the wea- 
ther, and singularly acute in prognostication <rf it* 
As soon as it was perceived, in the -Persian fleet, 
that a violent storm was approaching, the division 
of galleys, next the shore, was drawn upon tiie 
beach t the rest were to provide for their safety as 
,they could. According to Herodotus, they seem 
to have scattered to seek a port, oroa safe and 
unoccupied beach, which to the antients was .a 
port; But the storm hastily grew excessive* Some 
of the vessfels were stranded on the place : some 
were driven upon the Sepiad foreland; sojme 
against the cliffs of Pelion ; some to the towns of 
Casthaneea and Mdiiboea. Three days the tempest 
lasted with unabated violence. The Persian com-- 
manders were in the utmost alann ; apprehensive 
not only for what might be lost, but also for what 
was yet unhdrt on shore. The Thessalians were 
but very lately become friends and subjects: a 
reverse of fortune might shake their fidelity, and 
tempt them to hostilities, A rampart was there* 
fore fanned around the naval camp, chiefly from 
the ruins of the wrecked vesseliSi 

The simplicity) with which Herodotus details 
the actions of men, often marks the genuine 
workings of human nature, both more faithfully, 
and with more animation, than the cautious and 
polished manner of v/riters of more artificial judge- 
ment. The dread, which pervaded the Grecian 

fleet 
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flecst 091 the approach of the Persian armament, sect. 
may be hna^ned from the hasty, and apparently 
improvident, retreat from Artemisium; which 
miist expose the landforce at Thermopylae to cer- 
tain destruction, since the fleet alone could secure 
it from being taken in the rear. The joy at the 
view of the rising tempest, and the consequent 
confidence ifi divine favor, would be proportional. 
The Athenian seamen did not now forget the god 
of the Tlwacian wind with his Attic princess. 
Imn^diately they set with great earnestness to 
sacri^ces and prayers, . requesting those deities 
5 to vindicate Attica, and bring destruction on the 

* barbarian fleet; as they had formerly done at 

* Adios.' Whether this really induced Boreas 
to fall upon the barbarians, says Herodotus, I 
cannot undertake to say *^ : but the Atheniara 
assert it, and in consequence they have built a 
ten^le to hinl on tiie bank of the lUssus. Whetheir 
indeed Herodotus believed the oracular admohi- 
tkxi to have been promulgated before the event, 
appears dubious : his expressions imply stisj^ion. 
Oh the second day of the slorfti the destruction 
and distress, produced in the Persian fleet, became 
manifest to the Grecian scouts on the JCuboie 
iieights, and they hastened to Chalcis with the 
intdligence. Immediately public thanks were 
retunwd, and Ubations . poured, to Neptune the 
deliverer: and in confidence that liow^the Persian 
' ' ./ '. ^ . ' "-force 

^k^ix^ Ufa*. H^od. U 7. C. 2^9* ' '; 1 

^ Vol. II. L 
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CRAi*; force TTOuld be no longer fonnidable, h iw^ 
determined to reoccupy the former station at 
Artemisium. 

The loss of the Persians was very great* It m 
not Kkdy that the Greeks would ever hlwe any 
correct account of it ; but, according to the lowest 
report, four hundred galleys of war were sank or 
destroyed. The loss of men could fee con^Kiled 
only frdrii that of vessels ; and means were totally 
wanting, to estimate the destruction of storeships 
and att^^ing vessels. As soon as the wealfaer 
was become moderate and the sea smooth, the 
Pel*sian commanders, without waiting to coltect 
the scattered remains of their fleet, hasteoied td 
kave so dangerous a station : coai^ing Magn^a; 
ttiey Entered the PagasiBan gulph, known after* 
ward by the name of the' Pelasgian. Fifteen 
galeyi9, of those dispersed by the storm, following 
soiiie days after, fell in with tlie Grecian fleets 
which had resumed its station otiT Artemisium ; 
amd, mbtaking k for the P«rsian^ nil were taken* 
Among the prisoners were Saddxxres governor of 
Cuma hi JEoUs, Aridolis tyrant of Akbandee in 
Caria, and Feothylus commander of the squtelron 
^ Paphos in €ypras. Of twelve galley* wfaidi 
Paphos had furnished, tbe one only, it which the 
€Oimnander Was taken, had survived theirarricuie. 
This ciqprtur^ was very fortunate for the Greeks* 
Besi^ tjielossfto the enemy and the gain of so 
mnsabf ships of war to themselves, spirits were 
added to jthe ipultitudc;, and inte%^nc0 was 
acquired to the commttndete. As soon as the 

prisoners 
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prifloners had been examined before the principal sect. 
officers (^ the fleet, they were sent to the congress k^^^ 
at Corinth. 

The prospect of Grecian affairs was now 
bri^itened a little. If the fleet could oppose the 
enemy with but equal success^ it m^ht be hoped 
that the nature of the frontier would render the 
prodigious numbers of his army unavailing. To 
the south of Thessaty, mount (Eta, as we have 
observed^ stretches across the country from sea to 
#ea. Nortii of Theniw>pykB, and bordering upon Hcrodoit 
the Malian bay, is a plain, in onQ pftrt wide, in * * *'* 
others very narrow, inclosed by high and imprac- 
ticable mountains, called the Trachinian rocks. 
The Persian army, moving in three divisions from «• i3i. 
Upper Macedonia, crossed the mountains by the 
passes indicated to the Greeks by Alexander^ and 
proceeding by Gonnus through Thessaly, to the 
valley and town of Anticyra, there again met the Towmrd the 
sea* Crossing then the river Spercheius, it entered *° ^ ^' 
the Malian plain, in the widest part of which^ 
at the town of Trachis, the king fixed his head- 
quarters. Southward of this town the river Asopus^ Herodot 
after washing for some way the foot of the moun- 
tain, which is a branch of (Eta, enters a cleft of 
it, and the only road is by the course of that riven 
A little faither southward a small stream called 
the PhcBnix, fidling from the hilb, meets the 
iAsopus : «nd here masonry had been necessary to 
Ten^r the way passable for a single carriage *''. 

The 

^ That qpt»ear8 to be the lense of the pbrfuie ^f«ii|iT^ yif 
l^n fA^^n h^fAnrtu. Herod. 1. 7. c. 200. The curious reader 
iQay consoU Weftselini^ note. 

L 2 
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c^AP. The Asopus having made its course by the ckft, 

v^l^^i^ through the mountain-ridge, which is here narrow, 

enters a valley of some length, but little widths 

' and presently discharges Itself into the Malian bay. 

In this valley, and on the bank of the Asopus^ 

was the town of Anthela, with the temple of 

Ceres, the temple of Amphictyon, and the place 

of meeting of the Amphictyonic .assembly. Ther- 

mopyloe was a little beyond them, and less tlian 

two English miles from the junction of the Asopus 

Heridot. and Phoenix. - The Persian monarch commanded 
i.7.c.iM)i. ^jj'^ ^j^^ ^^^j^ ^£ ^^ mountains: the Greeks 

under Leonidas held the pass. 

A prince like Xerxes, wholly unexperienced itl 
war, might expect, as Herodotus says of him, that 
the force under his orders was capable of any^ 
thing against nien, and almost' against natare. 
According to that author he waited four days, in 
expectation that the Greeks would retreat from 
his irresistible numbei^s, and leave hiiia an unin* 
t^rrupted passage. And this, ac(;ording to the 

c. 207. same honest historian, would actually have hap* 
. peqed, but for the superidr genius abd unshatoen 
courage of the Lacedaemonian king. It has been 
added, by later writers,' that a herald was sent 
to Leonidas, commanding him, in the ndime of 
Xerxes, to come and deliver his arms; to wKich 
the Spartan prince answered, with Laconic brevity, 

A"^TjLac * Cpj^e and take them.' But among the Persian 
generals there were probably mpn. of experience 
and judgement, not incapable of informing their 
soverdn how useless his numbers wotild be m "the 
pass of Thermopylae. Nunierous ^igreover a? 

i the 
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the Greeks were under his command, information skct. 
might easily reach him cf the divisions among \„J^^^^^^ 
those who opposed him, and of the disposition of 
some to retire. He might also be itold tliat the 
Spartan king boasted his descent from the hero 
Heicules^ who is said to have ended his mortal 
Kfe on mount CEta, and to whom, as a god, an 
altar stood dedicated in the valley of Anthela: 
but of .these things the Persians would not be 
likely to make much account; nor would they 
probably be informed of the superior talent^ of y 

Leonidas, who had never yet had opportunity for 
making them conspicuous. The credit due to 
Herodotus we contfaiue always to find very nearly 
proportioned to his probable means of information. 
When those, were good, he seldom or never relates 
dbsurd tales: when they have been deficient, be 
rarely scruples to report any rumor. Information 
of public orders to the Persian army might reach 
iiim ; but the actions, and still more the passions, 
of Xerxes upon his throne, which he pretends to* 
describe, would not be matters of common no- 
toriety. Xerxes, we are told, on the fifth day Hcrodot. 
after his arrival at Trachis, commanded the Medes * * ** ' 
and Cissians of his army alone to go and bring 
all the Greeks, under Leonidas, alive into his 
presence. The attack, made in consequence, is 
likely to Imve been ineffectual enough to disgrace 
those troops, in some degree, in the eyes of their 
unexperienced soVerein. The Persian guards, 
called the immortal band, were next ordered to 
the assault. According to Herodotus, the efforts c.«n, 
of this b^nd were vei-y spirited; and he, accounts , 
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CHAP, very candidly for their want of success. Their 
vin - ' . 

short spears ^^re inefficacious, and their numbers 



useless, against the longer weapons of tl^e Greeks, 
and on ground so confined. Their attacks were 
however renewed and varied in all the ways that 
their leaders could devise.^ Numbers fell, and 
no impression was made. The report, which the 
historian adds, is likely enough to have become 
ttcroaot. afterward popular in Greece, thai Jhe Persian 
1 7. c «i«. JJJQJ^J^.gJ^ leaped thrice feom" hb thittme, as he 

anxiously viewed the coiiflict From Ae descrip- 
tion of the place^ however, it seans impossible that 
his throne could have been within si^t, and very 
Httle likely that he should himsdf have seen the 
actiop. The immortal band, after having suffered 
severely, was at length recalled, and the Persian 
generals were greatly at a loss. The attempt was 
however renewed the next day, in the hope that 
wounds, and the fatigue of repeated action, might 
weary the scanty numbers of the Greeks, and 
obl^e them to quit their advantageous ground. 
But the little army of Leonidas was equal to his 
purpose; his reliefs were judiciously . managed, 
and the second day's attack was unavaiUng like 
tiie form^. 

Among the various advantages, beyond estima- 
tion, which the Persian monarch possessed over 
the little Grecian OHifederacy, may be reckoned 
the means, almost unbound^ erf rewarding those 
€.213. who wwjld serve him. The hope of profi^g 
from these, brought informaition of another pass 
over the mountain ; circuitous indeed and difficult 
but by which, after the fortifying of Thermopylae 

the 
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thfs Thessi^ans had BOiD^ticDee invaded PlK)ci|3 sect* 
Ibr plunder. In more settled times it had been ^^^ 



neglected ; but, being not unknown among the ir'^'^^s 
Mighborir^ inhabitants, Leonidas had appointed c. nt, & 
the Phocians, und?r bis command, to the guard ^^^' 
^ it The path began ^ the cleft in the moun* 
tein through which the J^&opm ha*s its channel. ^ *^^- . 
Hence, by a winding courae, it ascended a hill, 
<Mstingin^d, by the name of Anop^ea, from the 
heights of (£ta on one side, apd the Trachiniaa 
rocks on the other. Holding then for some space 
along the top of the ridge, it descended directly 
to Ajpei^ the first town of Locris. ' The resoUi- 
tion was taken among the Persian generaU to 
make an attempt this way. A sti'ong detachment «• *^^ 
marched, 9;bout dusk, under the command of 
HydarneSi and arrived, without oppo«iticHa, by 
4aybreak, near the summit of Anopsea. Here 
the Phocian guard had its statin. The oaks, 
4vith whiiQh ^e mountain was covered, had con-* 
^:)ealed the approach of the enemy*'. The 
PhocijiBJ?, whose discipline, in general, was pro- 
l>ftbly less cultivated than tliat of Lacedaemon or 
Athens, had neglect^ the necessary precautions 
of advanced guards and out-sentries. They were 

fir^ 

- •• These tnoimta'ms, according to all tmvellers, are npw 
woodlejjs. N»r has the destruction been a modern event : 
it is noticed by Statins, as in his time extensive in the Roman 
empire, arid espeei»lly in Gneece : 

Nasquam umbrae veteres; ininor Othrys, et ardua silent 

Taygeta ; exuti viderimt at^ra niontes. 

Jam natat omne nemus ; csduntur robora classic 

-.Ipsumjam puppihus a^juor 

peficit, & totos consumunt carba^a ventos. 

Siat. AchilU 1. v. fall. 

L 4 
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CHAP, fii^st alarmed by the noise of a. multitude of men 
v^^/^ treading among the fallen leaves ; which, as the 
weather was perfectly serene, they heard at some 
distance. Immediately they ran to arms. But, 
with the inconsiderateness of men surprised, 
imagining themselves the ultimate object of attack^ 
instead of taking proper measures to fiilfil the 
important purpose of their post, by preventing the 
passage of the enemy, they retreated on one side 
of the path, to gain more advantageous ground for 
defence. The judicious Hydames, leaving them 
to their desired security, continued his march, and, 
quickly descending tiie mountain, reach^ the 
plain unnK)lested. 

The Persian army so abounded with Greeks, 

most of them involuntarily pressed, that deserters 

would not be wanting, to inform liCOnidas of 

whatever could be generally known in the enemy's 

Hcrodot. camp. That very night intelligence came, that 

D od.sic. a Strong detachment was marched for the moun- 

L ij. c. 8. -^ains. Early in the morning the scouts of the 

army** arrived, with information that the enemy 

had already passed the Phocian guard, and were 

6 Aug. descending toward the plain. Immediately a 

Vodw^ ^' council of the Grecian commanders was held. 

bu "it may Opinions were divided ; some thinking it became 

bare been fiiem Still to maintain their post : others, that the 

some da js ir • ^ 7 

earlier. cousequence of the attempt could be but a useless 

waste of lives, which ought by all means to-be 

, preserved for the future wants of their country. 

The debate ended in. a general resolulkm . to 

retreat, 

Herod. 1. 7. c. 219* 
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retteat, with all speed, to their respectiize cities, the sect. 
Lacedaemonians and Boeotians only remaining. \«^-.^ 
Herodotus mentions it as uncertain whether Leo- h »^odot. 
nidas dismissed the rest The Thespians alone 
appear to have resolved voluntarily to abide the 
event with him : the Thebans he would not suffer 
to depart ; keeping them as hostages, on account 
of the known disaffection of their city to the 
Grecian cause^ • 

Leonidas himself dete^nined, upon this great 
occasion, to exhibit to the world a memorable 
example of obedience to that law of Sparta, which 
forbad, under whatsoever disadvanti^e, to fly from «• !<>*• 
an. enemy. Considering the disposition, so widely 
prevailing among the Greeks, to fear the Persian 
power, and shrink before it, there appears not less 
true patriotic wisdom than admirable magnanimity 
in that prince's conduct The oracular response 
from Delphi, said to have declared that either 
Sparta oi^ its king must fall, adds nothing to its 
lusti'e. Upon fair historical testimony it has been 
fully equal to the warm and abundant eulogies, 
which writers of various ages and nations have 
vied in bestowing upon it Animateld by his 
example, every Lacedaemonian and Thespian un* 
der his command was resolved to die ; but to die 
gloriously for himself, and, as far as possible, use- 
fiiHy- for his country. To be surrounded being 
now unavoidable, the object was no lon^r to 
guard the pass, but to chuse the spot where, 
in sacrificing themselves, they might make the 
greatest destruction of the enemy. The narrow 

therefore, 
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CHAP, therefore,, at the junction of the Phomix and 
\J^,%^ Asc^nis, was given up; and the little baad was 

collected at the wall of Thermopyhe. 
Rerodot. The whole Persian army was und^ warn beiore 
kicq. *^' sunrise, the kinj himself attending^ in 9okiiui 
pomp, to wak the . a{q)eajrance of die luminaiy 
libove the hori^son, for b^inmng ^ dieyotionfil 
ceremonies prescribed for that fawrite hour of 
Persian religion. After these were concluded, 
the troops were dbmissed to wait for orders. 
About tiie middle of the foroDioon^', when it was 
supposed Hydames might be nearly arrived ia 
the rear of the Greeks, a chosen body was com^- 
manded to advance to the assault in front Leo- 
nidas now gave a loose to the fory of men pw- 
pared ^ht death. Advancing before the wall, he 
attacked the Persians in the wider part of the 
^ley, made greai slau^iter, and caused such 
t^nfuskm that, through want of room for the ill^ 
disciplined multitude, numbers were forced into, 
^he sea, and many exittred under the ppesswe of 
Iheir own people. Himself, fighting at the head 
of his band, idi early. The engagement was 
neverthdess ccmtinued, with advantage on the 
aide o( the Greeks, till Hydames came in sjglit in 
their rear. Then they re^neatBd again to the 
yarrow at the wall The Th^ans took this op^ 
portianaity to- beg mei*cy of the- ccmquerors ; but 
la the very act of surr^idering, many, throu^ 
1^ confusion, were ' killed : the «st were Jtiade 
prisono-s. The surviving Lacedaemonians and 

Thespians 

Hero(L 1. 7. c. 0,2^ 
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Thespians gained a hiUock, where they fought^ s £ c t:^ 
surrounded, till they were slain to a man. >^v^ 

Suoh is the account giTen by Harodotus of this 
extraordmary and celebrated action. The cir^ 
eumstances might com6 authenticated to him 
tiirou^ the Greeks who served with the Persians ; 
and every anecdote that could be collected would 
no doubt be heard with eagerness, and preserved 
with care **. The names of all the three hundred Herodot. 
Spartans were still upon record in the historian's & se^. 
time. Two of them survived the battle, having 
been accidentally absent ; Aristodemus, who was^ 
with the prince's leave, for the recovery of his ur.c^si. 
health, at Alpeni ; and Pantites, sent on pokiit 
budness i]:y;o Thessaly. It being, however, re^ 
ported at Lacedfemon that Eurytus, who had also 
had leave from Leonidas to remain at Alpeni on 
account of sickness, nevertheless joined on the 
day of battle, and fell with his comrades ; and 
that Pantites might have so hastened his return 
as to have shared in the glory of the day, both 
were dishonored. Pantites, in consequence, 
strangled himself: but Aristodemus, with greater 
fortitude, supported life ; and was happy enough, 
-in the sequel, to find opportunity for disdnguislnng 

his 

•♦ Some seem to have been invented after the age of Hero- 
dotus, as the anootator Vakkenarios has justly observed, 
n. 9^. p. 609, of Wesseling's Herodotus. The report of 
Diodorus, followed by Phitarch, Justin, and Others, that 
Leonidas with his Spartans attacked the Persian camp by 
night, and penetrated to the royal tent, is inconsistent with 
the other circumstance^ whether of place or time ; nor does 
k seem too mueb to say that it is an absurd fiction. Indeed, 
most of the tales, the omission of which by Herodotus has so 
much excited the indignation of Plutarch, appear ^tter for 
fsottry or romance than history. 
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CHAP: his courage in the cause of his> country, so that hi/ 
memory has been transmitted widi hoh(»r to po* 
sterity. The body of the Spartsm kih^ as the 
same historian affirms, being discovered among 
the heaps of slain, was, by" order of Xerxes, be*' 
headed, and the trunk ignominiously exposed on 
a cross : but this, he adds, was contrary to> the 
general principles and practice of the Persians, 
who were accustomed, beyond all other people, to 
honor military merit, even in th^ir enemies. This 
observation to the credit of the enemies, and in 
opposition to the prejudices of his ccmntry, proves 
not less the extensive information and just judge*- 
ment than the candor of Herodotus; for every 
authentic account marks the Persians tor a people 
of liberal sentiments and polished manners, beyond 
ahnost any other in all antiquity. 
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Numbers of the Grecian Fteei, Sea-Jigh$$ off Jrtemwttm. 
Hetreat of the Grecian Fleet. _ March of tl^ F&sian ^vmy 
towar4 Athens^ Attempt against X)elpki* 

* * 

During this . memorable scene at Thermopylffl, 
the hostile fleets had met in the neighboring 
channel. The Persians wanted to foi:ce the pas- 
sage between Euboea and themaiti; for the double 
* purpose of a safer navigation, • and of attending 
*more closely the motions of their army. TBe 
business therefore of the Grecian fleet, as Herg- 
iTcroHot. dotus has observed, was, like that of the army, to 
defend the strait. It consisted of two hundred 
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and seventy-one • trireme galleys, with a few of sect, 
those smaller vessels called penteconters. The \^^J^ 
ponteconter, the vessel of Homer's age, had, like 
the modem row-boat, only one tier of oars, and 
its complement of rowers was from fifty to sixty^ 
The trireme, it is generally supposed^ bAd three 
tier^of oars ; by which it gained that swiftness, so 
important in the antient mode of naval action **. 
Its ordinary complement of rowers was, at the Herodot. 
time of which we are treating, from a hundred C 7. l[ [q^^ 
and fifty to a hundred and sixty; beside whom it j q^ i^^^ 
commonly carried forty soldiers, and sometimes 
more; but, on emergencies, particularly when 
boarded, the whole crew acted with arms. Of 
the triremes, now in the Grecian fleet, no less 
than one hundred and twenty-seven were fur- 
nished by Athens, a very few years before unable 
to cope at sea with the inhabitants of the iEginetan 
rock; and more were still preparing in the 
Athenian ports. Forty were sent by Corinth; 
twenty by Megajra : the Chalcidians of Euboea 
manned twenty, lent to them by the Athenians: 
iEgifta sent eighteen ; Sicyon twelve; Lacedeemon 
only ten ; Epidaurus eight ; Eretiia seven ; TrcEzen 
five ; and the ilainds of St^ros and Oeos each two.* 
The PlataeanSj ah inland people, unacquainted 
^ith naval business, but zealously attached to 
Athens, served, with their best ability, in the 
Athenian fleet.^^ ' To>tiie3e triremes the Opuntian 
Locriems added five penteconters, and the Ceians 

two, 

. '....-■ . In 
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•j*^ Some, rem&cka on the antient vessels of war will be found 
in an Appendix at the end of Uiis chapieiUi 
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CHAP. In an armament, to which they contributed so 
\^^^^ much the largest proportion, tiie Athenians might 
H^odot. seem justly to claim the chief command : yet, such 
& se^ was the reputation and influence which Lacedse- 
mon held among the Greeks, the allies absolutely 
refused to serve under any but a Spartan com* 
manden Eurybiades was therefore admiral of 
the fleet Historians haye, upon this occatoofi, 
justly applauded the moderation of the Athenian 
; leaders, who patiently acquiesced under thia deci- 

sion ; and, superior to little punctilio, continued 
with unabated zeal to prosecute the great purposes 
o£ the common cause* But the Athenian cpun- 
a^te, were^ at thi$ time, directed by a man who 
could coiK:;eal unbounded desire of glory under 
tiie appearance of modesty ; who, with a temper 
as {Arable as his genius was paietrating, weighing 
tiie aecesaities of the times, aiid foreseeing thp 
opportunities of ambition, could not only accom- 
modate himfilelf to all seasons and circumstances^ 
but had skill to lead the firo^ward populace of 
Athens to submit their passions to his^ opinion, 
Herodotus relates an anecdote of him, too re* 
markable, whencesoever the informaticm was 
derived, and too characteristical to be omitted ^. 
The Pendan fleet, being collected after their late 
mfisfortune, appeared in the road of Aph^ae^, at 
the mouth of the Pelasgifm gulph, and opposite to 
Artemisium, at the distance of not more than ted 

rniks^ 

•• This note 45, p. 621, of Wesseling's Herodotus, may 
perhaps deserve the notice of the curious reader. Plutarch, 
who, in his Treatise against Herodotus, has expressed great 
indigbation at this tale, bai neverthdes in kia Li^ oCTtettfig- 
tocles related very nearly th^ same. 
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miies^ in far greater numbers timn the Greeks 
Imd expected. The whole neighboring country 
was at the same time i3led with the imtnaise mul* 
titude of their militarf host. Alarm spred on all 
sides, ^nd the contagion reached the conunaod^s 
of the Grecian squadrons; insomuch that itw^. 
proposed to retreat to the interior seas of Greece*^* 
The EuboBans, who had ingaged in the confede* 
racy, being informed of this, were in the highest 
consternation. They sent immediately to Eury* 
biades, be^ng that the fleet might remain for 
their protection, only till they could remove their 
families and most valuabfe effects. The admiral 
refused. The Eubceans then applied to the 
Athenian coftimcmder. Themistocles, whose 
opinion was before decided against the retarevi^ 
told them tliat, tho words could not • persuade, 
gold might; and for thirty talents, something 
more than seven thousand pounds sterling, hi 
would ingage that the fleet should remain and 
jSght the Persians. The money was presently 
paid into his hands. Five talents then brought 
over the commander-in-chief; smd under his 
orders all the commandei^ of squadrons readily 
consented to remain, except Adeimantus the 
Corinthian. *To him then,' says Herodotus, 

* Themistocles swore>' saying, * * Neither shalt 
^ thou leave us ; fOr t will give thee more than 

* the Persian king would send thee for deserting 
^ thy allies;' and immediately ordered three 
talents to be conveyed to his ship. Fear of the 

accusation^ 

*' 'tffv I? i^p^EKKciiet. Herod. 1. 8. c. 4. E*<r« tSj 'EMiJo^. 
IfhitU vit. Themist. 
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CBAP. accusation, or gratification with the present prc- 

\Jil^JI^ vailed ; and thus were the principal Grecian com- 
manders bribed to the opinion of Themistpcle$y 
land to the protection of the Euboeans ; and the 
fleet, probably to the great advantage of tlie com- 
mon cause, remained in its station. 

Herod, 1. 8. Ncxt momiug at daybreak the Persian admirals 
moved. They had proposed immediately .to at- 
jtack the Grecian fleet; but after approaching 
near enough to observe how inferior it was to thejir 
own, they concluded that, if they should advance, 
the Greeks would certainly retreat, and, throu^ 
their knowlege of the narrow se9^ behiiid them, 
would probably escape. On consultation it wa^ 
therefore determined to send two hundrqd galleys 
round Euboea^ to take a station in the rear of the 
Greeks ; the main body abstaining from attack^ 
till it should be known by signals that the de- 
tached squadron was arrived at the station pro- 
posed. 

c 8. at scq. During these transactions, ScylBa^, a Greek of 
Scione, a remarkable diver, who, from having been 
useful to the Persian commaa4ers iu recpveripg 
many things of value from the wreck of their lost 
ships, had been introduced to means of informa- 
tion, desQrted to tlie Greeks. He brought a 
more exact account of the present strength of the 
enemy's fleet than had yet been obtained, and he 
gave intelligence of the squadron sent round 
Euboea. . Immediately a council pf ^ar was held i 
and, after much debate, it was determined that 
the whole fleet should weigh at midnight, and go 
against the detached squadron; in the just hope 

thati 
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that, taken separately, it might easily be over- 
powered. In the evening however, having re- 
ceived no confirmation of the intelligence (for, to 

. avoid observation, the enemy kept a considerable 
distance from the Euboean coast,) the Grecian, 
commanders determined to try an attack up<m 
the main body of the Persian fleet; or rather per- 
haps upon some part of it, when daylight would 
not suffice for bringing the whole into action, and 
when, should they nevertheless ' be overpowered, 
night would favor their retreat Th^ founded 
hopes also on a friendly disposition in the Ionian 
commanders; of whom some were indeed well 
inclined to them, while others were eager to gain 
the Persian monarch's favor, and earn the rewards 

. promised for zeal shown in his service. A sharp 
ingagement insued. If we may believe Herodotus, 
the Greeks took thirty galleys ; tho hfe says after- 
ward that neither side could claim a victory. 
Among the prisoners however, made by the 
Greeks, was Philaon, brother of Gorgus prince of 
Salamis in Cyprus, a man of great estimation 
among the enemy's officers. Lycomedes, an 
Athenian captain, obtained the reward of valor for 
being the first who took a Persian galley, Anti- ' 
dorus of Lemnos was the only Grecian captain 
in the Persian service who deserted with his 
ship to the confederate Greeks. The Athenian 
government afterward rewarded him with a grant 
of lands in the iland of' Salamis. In the night 
the Greeks resumed their station at Artemisiuofi^ 
^he Persians remained at Aphetae. 

Vol. II. M The 
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THAP. The Grecian fleet had scarcdy cast anchor 

wlj^ when a storm arose, Bttended with heavy rain aod 

\^%!'tu violent thunder. The drift of the storm carried 

the wreck of the late ingagement, and the floating 

bo^s, craong *he Persian ships. Their ^cables 

were intangled, their oars impeded. R€)peated 

-iashes of lightning, anwd extreme darkness, just 

served to discover the horrors of the scene, while 

the unccmmon resonance of the thunder^ £um>Bg 

fee neighboring summits of Pelion, struck the 

seamen witti the imagination that the gods them- 

^ves were thus loudly declaring Iheir anger: a 

'£»ncy ttkeiy enough lo aiise in the minds, at least,, 

of the Ghrecian seamen in the Peri^an fleet, who, 

according to the b^ief in their age, were makii^ 

war, lender ibr^n gods, againal the gcKls of thmr 

, mother- country . The detached squadron, mean- 

c.t5.& .while, in the open sea, as it was th^'e osAled 

1. li. c. 13. where none was truly open ^a^ djriving before the 

storui, and ^oranl trf tbdr course, fell among 

tiie rod(s x^that peciiliarly dangerous bay of the 

. Euboean coast called the Coek** All perished; 

* and thus,' fiays Heredotus,^ *the deity interfarwir 

* to reduce the Persian iGwrce more neady lo aa 

* equ^i^ with ii^e Grecian.' 

Herodot. AH the Doxt jdav the .Persians remained in their 

I 8, c. 14* ... 

&seq. Station; white a rrinforcement of fifty-tiiree 

Athenian galley 3 jt^ined the Grecian fleet, brii^ng 

with them the wekoaie news of the desi^uetion 

. of the en«ny'j5 squadron on the Eubcne rocks.. 

Thus 

, ^ Sinus Eubekus, quern Ccela vd^ant^ -8iispei5tii& nauti^r 
Iav. Hist. Rom. I. 31. e ^i. See nate 7S. p. 625, of Wes- 
^•tltng's Herodotus. 
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TImis iDCocirage^ly tbe Graciao t^Hnmaiiders wrer^ 
the i^ore iuteot upon watching opportunities for 
further advantages. Meiuas were ojbse^rved for 
cutting off the Siiician squadron. Tbe attempt 
was made in the evening, and succeeded ; and in 
the Jiij^ ttie fleet ligain resuqied its i^;a|iion at 
Artemisium. ^ 

The Peraian commanders, irritated by repeated 
ioaidte from mi enemy so infepor, and apprehen* 
ah^ c^ blunie &)r remiasn^ detmxiinedy pn th^ 
following day, to sittack the Grecian fle^ with 
their whole remaining force. AboHt nopii they 
advanoedy formed in a aQmicircle, with a view to 
aunround the eaemy. The Greeks waited iii 
jtheir ^tion, probacy an advantageous pne. Ti^f 
I^an of vattack of the Persians, if well conceived^ 
appears to have been ill executed. Such a* toxjI-" 
titude of ve»s^ indeed, manned with people of 
different nations and languages, who varied bo& 
In method and in degrees of skill, ma3tbeex- 
jtreipely lim^e to disorder, m^ 1^9 fit to under^ 
ti^ nice and con^^pliieated evolutioi:^. In ap*- 
proi^hing the eii^my^ th^ crossed and fell against 
^xieanotber. The /baHt^e was nevertheless wairady 
maintained. . The J&gyptians <^sting^i^b9d themr 
jelves, and took five Grecifu^ gaU^ys. More tkn^i^ 
Jhfdf the Attic squadron jo^as^disabled; but the 
Aristeia, the bonors for wp(wri<^ mierit in the 
jii^On, were decreed to the Athenian Cleinias (son 
of Alcibi^es, and grandfather of him to whom 
that name owe^ it3 celebrity) who commanded.fi, 
galley built and manned with two hmi(k«d men 
at his jnrivate expence. Heirp^o^ J9^M^ ^^^ 

\ M 2 the 
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tile Gi^eeks remained masters of the wreck and 
of the dead: but these seem. to have been their- 
only tokens of victory* The historian acknow* 
leges that they suffered gtfeatly } and indeed pxq-^ 
eeeds to give the strongest proof of it by r^ating 
that, in a council of war, held immediately after 
the ingagement, it was resolved to retreat to the 
Interior seas of Greece. This resolution was far- 
ther confirmed, and the measure hastened, by the 
amval of Abronychus, an Athenian officer^ who 
had been stationed mth a light vessel at Thermo-* 
pyliB for the purpose of communicating intelli* 
^ence, and brought information of the circumven* 
tion of Leonidas and his party, and the retreat of 
the rest of the army. It was then resolved not 
to delay for a- moment the retreat of the fleet 
The whole moved in the accidental order of the 
hlstai:it : the Cprintliians led, the Athenians formed 
the rear *^ 

But Themistocles, ever fertile in expedients, 
conceived the idea of making even the flight of 
his fdlowcountryiften useful to his cottnby. With 
some of the swiftest galleys of the squadron under 
his command, he went to the wf^tering-places of 
the road of Artemisium, whicii be conduded- the 
enemy would scarcely fail to visit next day, and 
there on the rocks he wrote thus : * Men of Ionia, 
' you do in in making war upon your fathers, 

*and 

.*• Later writers tell of Grecian victories off Aftemisium, 
utterly indonsistent with the events that followed ; kot P4ato% 
dtgbt i9^ntion of the^ actioas there; confirnas HerodotaSs's 
accpu|it(i); and even Plutarch gives some degree of corret- 
|M>nding testoony (a). 

* (1) Flat'de Leg, 1 4. p/ 707. 1. 1. («) Vit. Themirt. 
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^ and helping to inslaive Greece. Come th^^fore sect. 

* over to us ; or, if that cannot be, remain neuter, *- - / . - 
.^ ajcid persuade the Carians to the same measure. 

^ But if the necessity which compds you to the 
^ part you are ingaged in, is sdch as to make a 

* seeession impracticable, yet, when we come to 
^action, avoid exertion against us; remembering 

* that you are descended from one Uood tvith us, 

* and that the enmity of the Persians was first 
^ drawn upon us- in your, cause.* I imagine, con* 
tinues the historian, « that Themistocles had two 
views in this. If. the inscriptions should be ob- 
served only by the Greeks of the Persian fleet, he 
hoped that some might be persuaded by them ; 
but if the matter should be reported to the Persian 
chiefs, the lonians would becoQie suspected, and 
perhaps might be excluded from th^ Mm of battlfi 
in futar^ ingagemehts. . . 

- The road of Artemisium was no sooner clear, iierodae. 
than a Greek, of the neighboriiig town of Histicea, '* ®* ^' ^ 
hastened in a Kght boat to the Persian fleet, to - 
obtain the retward for such intelligence.- Some 
swift vessels were immediately dispatched to as- 
certain the truth of the report, and at sunrise the 
whole flefet weighed and proceeded to Artemisium. 
The same day the Persians ^ook possession of the 
town of Hfetiaea ; and the neighboring district of 
the iland sedulously made submission, 

About the same time the army recommenced <^- ^^ 
its march from Thermopyte, Some Ai^adiahs, 
poor and without prospect at hcrnev had been 
tempted, by the fame of the great king's riches. 
and'liberality, to \^*ander thus far to offer Uieic 

M 3 services 
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CHAP. Services ta him. The practice of seeKng hire iit 

^^ — y-w fdrein military a&cnce ap^ars to have obtamed 

.^"^.M, among that mountain-people, befcwre it becamef 

usual with the other European Qreeks. Hero-? 

dotus seems to relate the story of these adven* 

turers, not more for the purpose erf eulogy than 

of admonition to hid country. They were intro* 

duced, he says, to the presence of Xerxes, aad 

being asked * what wc^ doing in Greece ? ' ^y 

answered, with great simplicity, * That it was tiie 

01. fs. < season of the ()tympian , games, and that ooih 

\ ''*^* * sequently the Greeks were amusing themsel^rea 

* witii seeing athletic exercises and horse-races.* 
Being then asked, * What was the reward 6f the 

* conquerors in those games?' they answ^ed, 
' An olive garland.' Upon which Tritant«chmes, 
a prince of the blood-royal of Persia, exclaimed, 

* O, Mardonius, what a people have you brought 
^ us to fight against; who contend among tiiem- 
' selves not for riches but' for vutue ! - 

thQitj4.)s. But whatever might be the general stmplkity or 

pjat. Meo. the general virtue of the Greeks of this age, tiieir 

£oc?.^Pai^' patriotism at least was of very various ccmiplexioh 

n^AlSt* ^ *^® different states, and in the diffkent factions 

of; the same state. Of the provinces fr<mi mount 

(Eta to the isthmus, Pfaocis almost alone was 

faithful to the confederate cause, the cause of 

Grecian independency. From the moment when 

the Persians became masters of Thermopylae, the 

adjacent Locris could hardly avoid submission. 

TTc^69 ^^^^> ^^^ ^* Boeotia, except the little cities of 

Thespiae and Platata, were led by a few principal 

s&en of Thebes, who h^d in view to confirms^ 

advan^^ 
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aidfaBco Iheip own power, tfaiougk the pc^trorii^. s £ or. 
of the great king. iDfluaoced by tfeese i»en> ^wJ^J^L-- 
thod^ piX)¥inc^ had ahvays beeat miveese to tb^ 
confederacy; and pow witb leady zeal acknow*- 
teged theins^e& subjects of tbe Persian monarch. 
Uepodbtiis, wkk great ap|)«ai*anee ofresCson, attri- Herodot. 
botes the firraness, even of the Pfaocians, hkntc to *' ^* ^* ^' 
their extreme wimosity against the Thesaalians, 
theif bereditar^^ enemi^, and to the partial ccm-> 
sideration of the peeuKar interest of their provinee^ 
than to any gen^oua regard for ix^mnion welfare, 
or any inlarged yif w of Grecian iadependeney* 
If the Thessalians, h<i says, bad held with the c.51. 
Greeks, the same amnK>sity wovM have led the 
Phocians to join thje enemy. 

The Persiani» proceeded i|*om Theonopyb^ 
with the Thessalians for their gi»idiest Turning 
immediately to the right along the root of CEta, 
they th^n directed tj^if Riaith through the narrow 
vales of Doris toward the rtr^ CephissujB, The 
Dorian, as a friendly territory, was spared} but ^j^*^** 
as soon as the army entered Fhoi^ at ^ insti- i- n. c. u. 
gation of the Thessalianis rather tbaii from diexb^^u 
disposition of the Persians, destruction was b^un 
wkh fire and sword, Th^ main body of the army 
followed the course of tiie Gepbissu^ Detoch^* 
m^nts burbt the towns of Drymus, Charadra, 
Erochus, Tethronium, Ainphicaea, Neon, Pedie«, 
TriteoB, Elateia, HyaqdpoUs, Parapotamii, Abaei, 
with their temples. The people fied { many to 
the fastnesses of mount Parna09U9^ some to Am- 
jMssa and otlier towns of the* O^olian Locrians; 
which, lying beyond the ridges of Parnassus wd : 

M 4 Helicon, 
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Helicon, were in le^s immediate danger. A few 
were taken and reduced to slavery- From 
Panopeae a detachment was sent to seize the trea- 
sures of DeljAi ; about which so much had been 
said by the Greeks under Xerxes, that Herodotus 
supposes the Persian monarch to have had more 
perfect knowlege of them, than of what he had 
left in his own palace at Susa. The main body 
continued their march through the friendly jwro- 
vince of Bceotia toward Athens. 
. The defence of Delphi, itself a curious object, 
is not the less so for the veil with which interested 
ingenuity hath industriously covered it, and which 
superstitious ignorance would rather double than 
withdraw. The account transmitted by Hero- 
dotus, apparently current with the credulity of 
his age, may therefore be neither unamusing nor 
totally uninforming. As soon as news arrived that 
the Persians were in possession of Thermopylae, 
the Delphifin citizens, anxious for themselves,- 
their temple, . and the riches of which they were 
guardians, consulted their own oracle. They re- 
quested directions particularly concerning the 
sacred treasures ; whether they should hury them ; . 
or whether they should carry tjiem to some other 
country. The god, says (he historian, would 
suffer nothing to be moved ; declaring, tiiat he 
would himseUteikt charge of what bdonged to 
him. The Delphians were thus relieved at least 
from their responsibility to the Greek nation: 
and their cares were coi}£ned to themselves and 
their families. Their wives and children were 
sent across the Corinthian gulph into Achaia. 
. ^ Th^ 
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The med, except a few who withdrew to Amphissa 
in Locris,. occupied the neighb(Hing fastnesses 
among the crags of Parnassus. The Corycian 
cavern, a vast natural vault in the side of the 
mountain, near the city, received many'^ All 
quitted Delphi except sixty men and the prophet 
The Persian detachment meanwhile approached 
by the way of Panope, Daulis, Lilaea, Phocian 
towns, which they burnt. As they drew near 
Delphi, and were now in sight of the temple, the 
prophet, whose name was Aqeratus, saw tlie 
$acred armour, which it is unlawful for any 
mortal to touch, brought by some invisible power 
from the recess of .the fane, dnd laid before the 
building. But no sooner was the advanced guard 
arrived at the chapel of Minerva, which is an 
outbuilding in frcmt of the great temple, than 
thunder from heaven fell upon them; two vast 
fragiqents from the mountain rolled down with 
prodigious ndise, and killed many : a voice of 
warlike acclamation issued from within the walls. 
Dismay became general among the Persians. The 
Delphians then, rushing from the cavern, and de- 
scending from tlie summits^ attacked them and 
made great slaughter. The survivors fled prc^ 
cipitately into Boeotia. 

From this story it is not <lifficult to detach the 
preternatural machinery, and we find an account 
remaining, neither improbable nor very defective. 
The priests, unwilling to trust the treasures to 
others, and anxious -for the credit of their oracle, 

which 

•• Jhi^ cavern is described by Pausanias, b. 10. c. 3a. 
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CHAP, which eould scarcely but suflfer should the ptace 
aJI^IL-/ M\ into the handg of forein plunderwrspy determined 
upon a boM measure, which they executed with 
equal courage and prudence* A dear and firm 
response from the oracle first inspired the citizemi 
with confidence. Then the besi refoge thai 
Greece aflfoixled was provided for their faniRies. 
The ablest and most trusty men were reserved 
iot the defence of the place. If the mode ot 
defence was uncommon, it appears however to 
. have been perfectly adapted to the situation and 
pircumstances, winch were also very uncommon. 
?9!^'4i6, Surroi^nded and almost overtmng by very lofty 
^ »*^- mountain summits, the site itself of the city was 
1. io.c;6, composed of crags and precipices. No way led 
joMin' to it but through mountain defiles, narrow and 
whei. b. 4. steep, shadowe(} with wood, and commanded a* 
^'^^"' every step by fastnesses above ; and the approach 
from Bceotia was of conjsiderable length through 
such defiles. Every measure seems to have been 
taken to make the enemy believe that th^ place 
was totally abandoned, and to induce them to 
fidvance in all the carelessness of perfect security. 
The surprize appears in consequence to have 
been complete. A thunderstorm at ipi^summer, 
among'the mountains, was likely to be an acci- 
dental assistant. The rolling down of the rocky 
fragments might appear miraculous to those who 
did not know that numbers of men, concealed 
among the crags, were prepared to give them 
motion. Pogsibly artificial ikes and explosions' 
might imit0,te a thunderstorm and increase tlie 

hofror. 
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hxxrrot^K The Del{^aiis &e& uttacked ivith S£Ct« 
every advantage. The small rewunder of the 
P^n^uud iktachment) who reached the plams of 
Boeotia, readily adopted the rq>ortft of soperstition^ 
to excuse thar surprise and flight Two persons^ 
they saidt superior in tiieir appearance to anything 
human, joined the^Delfdiians in the pursuit and' 
slau^t^« The Delphians affirmed that these 
coidd be no other than Ph^acus and Airtonoiis, 
ancient heroes of their comitry, ,to whom temples 
stood, in Herodotus's time, near the chapd of 
Mmenra. Some of the fragments of rock, 
throvm cbwn from the: summits of Pamassua^ 
wore presared within the chapel as memorials of 
the divine protectbn afforded upcm that pressing 
emergency. . 
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XinsteaA/ Counsels oftXe Grecian Confederacy, The Athenians^ 
deserted by the Pehpormesiaiu, remove their Families front 
Attica. Aristeides* Ostracism. Athens taken by the Per^ 
sians. Artemisia, ' Antieat Mttmier of Naval Action. 
Battle (fSalamis. Eetum of Xerxes into Asia. 

While any hope remained of defending the pass sect. 
of mount CEta, the Athenian fleet was of the - ^' ] 
utmost consequence to the confederated Pelopon- 
nesians : without its assistance,, every part of their 
coast would be open to the «[>emy'i5 navy. The H«rodot. 
safely pf Attica therefore being a first object in '• ^- **• *^ 

the 

^ See Duten^s Inquiry into the Origin of the Dtscoveriet 
•Itribated so the Modems^ c. 5. sect. 207. 
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tte plan of opcratiotis, it had been resolved tfam^ 
in case the enemy should penetrate across the 
mountains, the whole force 6f the confederacy 
should meet them in Boeotia, and oppose their 
fiainher process. But the usual dilatorkiess of 
confederacies recurred. The Peloponnesian troops 
were yet within their several states, when thei 
news arrived of the death of the Spartan king^ 
with his little band of seU-de voted comrades, and 
of the retreat of the rest xA his* army.; ' Then 
all hastened to the Corinthian isthmus,, where 
Cleombrotus, brother of L^midos, took the com^ 
mand. But the vehemence of the aknn, wUch 
spred on all sides, now set sdfish counsdb again 
afloat Shortsighted through fear, thf Pelopon- 
nesians determined not to risk anything for tiie 
preservation of Attica, but to contract their de- 
fence to their own peninsula. Their first business 
was to occupy^ as an advanced post, the difficult 
passage of the Scironian rocks ; another Thermo- 
pylae, by which was the only road immediately 
from Attica into Peloponnesus. Then with earnest 
diligence they set to form ^strong, lines across the 
isthmus. The people assembled there were the 
Lacedaemonians, Arcadians, Eleians, Corinthians, 
Sicyoumns, Epiddjirians, Phliasiang, Troezenians, 
Plermioniaps, ^ These,' says Herodotp^ ^ met 

* in anps at the isthmus, ip^ deepest anxiety for 
^ the fate of Greece. The other PeloponnesianSi 
^ principally the Argians and Acbaians, wer§ 

* careless of the event, or rather^ if I may sp^f^ 
\ freely, they were disposed to thie party of the 

* enemy.' 

. •.. * /'/*; ■ The 
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The fleet, in its hasty retreat from ^t^aisitttt^ s£Cit 
had made no «top till it anived in the bay oi v J ^ 
Salaiiri&, on the Attic coast. Tliere informatioii ?V^^^ 
met the Athenians, whose crews, now in the fleets 
were the principal part of their C(mmx>nw^thf 
that no force was assembled in Boeotia; that Ibt 
P^oponne&ians had resolved to confine theb di^ 
fence to their own peninsula; that they had 
begun their measures for that purpose; that' Attica 
thus was abandoned to dastruelion. The alarm 
was extreme. All that could be obtained from, 
their allies was the assistance of the fleet, to trans^ 
port their families and effects to Salamis, iEgina, 
and Trcezen; places less exposed dian AthenS) 
but which expected only a delay of ruin* Nor 
were the Athenians now, like the Greeks of M^ 
practised in wandering, and ready for migration. 
In proportion to the established security of pro- 
perty, and the peace of domestic life, the distress 
of families was great At the awful moment of 
abaindoping their country, a thousand anxious 
thoughts crowded upon every mind. In such 
excess of public misfortune, administration com- 
monly loses its poi/i^rs: the people, as in a ship- 
wi*eck, become ungovernable throu^ despair. 
All tiie wisdom, all the firmnei^, all the popularity 
of the ablest statesmen were wanted at Athens to 
preserve ordisr, and to inforce those measures 
which political pn^ence required. * ' 

But one of the wisest, and most virtuous citizens Pi«t nt 

that any country ever boasted, was in banishment 

Aristeides son of Lysimachus, of a noble, but 

iM^ a wealthy family,- had, in early youth, been 

? 'patronized, 
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tisAT. pvtronbed, and broo^t fnivard in pubKc busi* 
-^^'; - nets, bj Clebthenfis the expeUer of Ae PdsiatiUf* 
tidb ; axid he is said^ togetber with Themistocles, 
to have held a hi^ iiiiliftary comtnaod udder 
Jtfikiadefty at the batde <^f Marathon. Thenusr 
toQiea, whose vast ainbitioft was ooirtrolled by no 
acru|[de, avowed party {Mrkiciples« ' Tlie godB 
^ forbkly^ he is repqfted to have said) ^ that I 
^ should be in power, and my ftieiMis no bettor £nr 
^ it' AristeideSy on the oootarary^ wu, m pid)lir 
as in private life, so strkdj upright nwi senigpe^ 
loQsly impartial, that the ttUe <tf thjc just beeaiot 
applisd to him as a cammon ai4>dlbition. Bii|; 
democratical jealoui^^ or mther perttape the iagp- 
nuity of aimbitious individuals to make pop^ilar 
passion sarve their piivate. pui^KKses, had invented 
a peculiar mode of r^Noessing ibe dangerous aiape»- 
riority which ^eat ability asid superior character 
mi^t acquire in a republic An assembly of ti» 
Dk>dori people, by what was. called jQsTftACisv, voted an 
ipiut.* vit. ' illustrious citizen into bauisbment ibr fiv^ ten, or 

'^'^ twenty years: aUedg^ig iK>.cri«e, meaning ni> 

•pumshsnent, imt cmly guarding against tiie overr 

-bearing influence of individmds^ the '^^ule^s pra- 

pWtyandhis honour remained unhurt. Ari^rteides 

f irl^79 ^^ '^^^^ ^^^ bunshed; through the /managei- 

Aiiltid'& "^^n*>it is said, of Tfaemistodes : for Aristeides 

Tb«misL inclined to tiie aristocratical party ; op|>Qsitig 4bait 

increase of the general assefiahly's power iv^ich . it 

boid suited the ambition o£ Tfaemistocles to .pro-^ 

mote, fiut, in this tremendous crisis ^ tk», com^ 

imonwiealth, the name lof the just Aristeidias h^gian 

to be mentionedjaaibQg the people; andithecaioe 

evident 
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evident that hk absence was very generally »• 
gretted« Thefnistocles, wliose capackHs mmd 
was never, by #3ws of Sactioiiy blinded to greater 
kitcrestsj caught at the opportunity of popolarity^ 
and had the magnanimfty hknsdf to propoitf a 
decree which woidd inabl<& his rival to Tetom^r 

CiMOK/son of tiie great Mflciacbs, is mid also ftot. 
to have distmginshed himself upon this trying ^*°**^ 
ccGSLsion. Being, by inheritance from a long line 
c^ ancestors, one of the prinoipal landed men of 
the Athenian commonwealth, he would not naliH 
Fatly be forward to abandon his country. But 
when proclamation was made that all should fbr^ 
with rBmove their families and effects out of 
Attica, and tiiat every man capable of bearii^ 
arms should immedktely repair to his duty aboavd 
tiie fleet, Cimon, at tiie head of a band of the 
principal yoi^s of Athens, marched in procesiicm^ 
through th^ most public parts of tiie city, to tbe 
temple of Minerva m th^ citadeL In their hasids 
-they carried th^ bridles (the ensigns of that 
military service to which their birth and possesasooao 
bad destined them) and, with solemn rites, dedi>- 
cated these to the goddess. Then, arming the«»« 
selves, the whole party set off ibr the fleet at 
$alamis; not a little incouraging the adsuring 
citizens by this demonstration of confidence in 
the gods, and' akcrity in devotii^ themselves to 
that new service, which the pcesent crisis of their 
country required. * 

Nor were the advantages to be deriv^ from 
'p(4>u)ar superstition neglected. J( was believed, 
6pom antient times m Athens, that a: large serpent 

was 
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vms a divine guard to the temple of Minerva in 
the citadeil ; and it was an established practice to 
place cakes, as an oflfering to thb reptile, every 
new moon. The chief jMriest of the temple de- 
clared that the cakes, which hitlwrto had never 
failed to be eaten by the divine serpent, now re- 
mained untouched : proof that the goddess herself 
had forsaken the citadel. This, says the cotem- 
porary historian, wluttover trujth was in it, not a 
little contributod to induce the Athenians readily 
and quietly to quit the city. 

The general business of the confederacy was 
not conducted either with equal wisdom or equal 
^irit The want of one supreme authority was 
again felt. The measures of the land-fcnrced were 
determined by the assembly at Corinth ; of which 
the officers, commanding the trooips of the several 
states, were principal members : those of the deet 
seem not to have been taken into the consideraticMi, 
but remained for the commanders of the' several 
squadrons to decide. A council of those com- 
manders was held for the purposes. The great 
question was, Where they should now await the 
attack of that fleet from whiclr they had been 
.flying? Pear prevailed, and the majority were fcwr 
retreating to the Corinthian isthmus; because 
there, it was urged, if they diould be defeated, 
which seems to have been expected, tho the ships 
were lost, the crews mi^t escape ashore, and s^ 
assist by land in the defence of their country. > 

The Persian army meanwhile, advancing from 
Thebes, burnt the abandoned towns of Thespiss 
and Platsa; and, entering Attica, found no 

resistance 
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resfetance till ttey arrived at the citadel of Atheni^, sect. 
^is .wi|s stil) held by ^me ministers of the templ^ v^v^ 
of Minerva, some of the poorer citizens unable to 
Wi^it the expence of migration^ and a few others 
obstinately addicted to that interpretation of the 
Delphian oracle,^ which supposed it to declare 
that the citadei should remain inexpugnable. The 
city was delivered to those Athenians of the 
Peislstratid party, who. accompanied the Persian 
anny. The citadel was. immediately invested. 
Terms were offered to the besieged by the Pei- 
8isftratids^; and obstinately refused. After a resist^ 
anee beyond expectation, the place was taken by 
asfijault, and all within put the to sword. 

Intelli^nce of this event, according to the pro- Herodot 
bable detail of Herodotus, came to the fleet while & s^q.' ' 
a council of war was sitting. It occasioned such 
alarm, that some of the commandens of squac]i:ojis, 
without waiting for a decision oif the .question ^ 

b0fof e them, hastened aboard their galleys and 
prepared for immediate, flight. The rest, less 
panic*struck, were stUl, for tlie most part, of 
c^inipn t^at the proposed retreat to the isthmus 
should -be executed without d^ay. Night came 
onj ai}d all was confusion. Islothing can be pfioire 
(on/Bopant-lo the common chan^^ter of human 
affairs, in which little circums^ces often decide 
the greatest events, than what, the historian pro-k 
ceeds ]to relate. Themistocles, returning to his 
galley, was met by Mnesiphilus, an Athenian 
officer his particular friend, who anxiously asked, 
What was the determination of the council?- ^To 
< retreat instantJy,' said' Themistocks. * Then,* 
, Vq^. II. . ,:' N repUe^: 
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CMAF. being again met, a coundl of naval commaditer^r 
^^^' tiras siintoioned, to consider whether the Greciait 
ifeet shottM be attacked in its present station.' 
It is difficult to determine how far credit may bC 
due to Herdd6taS*s 'account of a Giteckn herditici 
in the Pe^slian fleet; whois yet so mehtioneij, in 
k\\ histories Of the' times, that ^:ie mtisl not be 
Hcrodot. j>as8ed unnoticed. It was Artemisia, daughter of 
1.7, c, 99. j^yg^^^^g^ ^: jjaiicbrnassian, by a Cretan lady: 
Her husbaAd had been tyrant of IWicamassias; 
the native city of Herodotus, and he had extended 
Ws command over the neighboring flaiids. Cos; 
Nisynis, Calydna. On His dcartii, ArtemBia sue- 
t^efled to his authority. When ttie orders of 
the Persisln ^ourt came ta tbe A^ian Greeks, to 
prepare forced for the European expedition^ she 
fitted five galleys, which were confessedly* superior 
• ' to any of that vast armam^at; tocepttheSkhmiaif ; 
and she fornjed the extraordinary resohitiiHi of 
tmdertaking herself the - coimnand of &m iiHlt 
's<}uadron. • On joining tbe^^ fleet in the llellespoiM^ 
she was- regularly ad^mtted to her seat in all 
kiotintiils of war ; and ^ she acquired, in a hi^ 
desnreevthe^ esteem of /the Persian monarch. At 
LB.c. 6r, -^ftie couftcil held off Pheiletum, she alone dis- 
**^' suaded the proposed attack of the Grecian "fleet 
' Offensive measured,' she said, ' should b*^ pro- 
' sauted oiily by land. Thfere^ the soperiori% 
V* * wiis dicidei, and operadoiis more? cert»n; lUe 
' ^ fleet ^ shoidd " bet r^ei^ved ' as "kn < in^spedsalilb 
^ ; 'attendant upon i^o imniense an army, viMdi 
/ *cduld' nbt f«l to suflfei? ^eKtretn^fy, if 1:^ atty 
/ nnsfot«ui^«'it;$}ii^ld 46s^^he medfis x^impf^- 

i: -ti ^ '^^ <'by 
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* by sea. Besides^' she added, * the Greeks 
' cannot long hold their present advantageous 

* situation ; for, if I am rightly informed, they 

* have no magazines on the iland M^hich they 

* occupy, and tiie main is ahready yours, Wait > 

* therefore only a litUe : you will see them disperse 
' of themselves, and all Greece will be open to 

^ you.' This wise advice was overruled, and it, - 

was determined to attack the Grecian fleet next 
morning. 

The Grecian commanders, meanwhile^ w^^ 
far fitHn being all heartily disposed to the measure 
resolved on. Eurybiades appears to hayp been 
a man not of great abilities : his auth(»rity there- 
fore, as commander-in-chiefj, over forces from 
Various independent states, was very uncertain. 
Th^nistocles was still fearful of the defection o^ ' 
some di the squadrons ; and, to insure what, in 
bis judgement, was necessary for the qommon 
good, he is reported to have taken, a very extra^ 
ordinary step. A trusty person ivas sent to th^ .f^cb^i. 
Persian fleet, with orderjs to say t^at he qamefrom cd!H.s;I^ 
the Athenian admiral, who was desirous of revolt- i^^^^'is, 
ing to the Persians ; that he was therefore to give J^'il'f ^v, 
an account of the dissensions, ainong the Grecian IJ""^- .^*»*- 
commanders, and of the loe^ures likely to follow: & Aristw. 
adding that, if the present opportunity for destroy^ Y.TkemUu 
ing the whole Grecian . fleet together should be 
neglected, such another would never be found. 
That very iiig^t the Persians movpd and formed 
a semicircle, from the point of Salamis to th§ 
port (rf Muaycbia: the Egyptian squadron wa^ 
detoched to J)loek the western ^sfigej and. a 

N 3 force 
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cif AP, -force was landed upon the little iiand Psyttaleia, 
xJS^J^ l)etween Salamis and the poMs of Athens, to assist 
L 'n* f iV ^'^y ^ *^^ Persian vessels; and seize any of the 
^bjL Grecian, that might be driven upon it For the 

Pcr8.p.l41. ' * . , -1,1 

& 145. same purpose the Attic shore, to a considertble 
1. s^c.Vfi. extent, was lined witii troops; and by daybreak 
Th^iS!"& ^he whole multitude of the army* was in motion; 
Aristid. ^ose whoto uo duty required, going, urged by 
-curiosity, to tak^ tiieir stand on • the adjacent 
heights. The most commodious eminence was 
chosen for the monarch himself, suirounded by 
his guards and attended by his splendid t*etinue, to 
view at leisure the action to insue* 
H«rodot. During these preparations of the Persians, 

&tiq* ^^' Ari^teides, then in iEgina, informed of the decree 
Themlt'sc ^^^^^ ^ad ptit a period to his exile, hastened to 
Arisiid. restore his services to his country ; arid escaping, 
imder favor of the night, through, tlie middle of 
the enemy's fleet, arrived at Salamis. Aristeides 
wanted not magnanimity, upon this great occar 
sion, to lay aside both private animosity and 
the animosity of faction. He went dire<^y to 
Themistocles, his rival and political enemy, re- 
lated what he had seen, and offered his assist- 
.. .^'. ance for anything useful to the eommcmwealth. 
' "*' Themistocles (who, with a character of far less 
disinterestedness^ cotild ifet equally command his 
passions, arid well knew the valufe of snch SESsbt*- 
ance) joyfully accepting the offer, requested that 
Aristeides would accompany him to tbjs council 
of war then sitting, and deliver his informaticui in 
person ; whilt^h he said would have much mocf 
weight than ahytkbg that could be repeated by 

himself, 
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himself, .accustomed ns he had heiep^ to combat the sect. 
;military and politic^Ji ogiuions of most of the 
Gr^ian. commanders. Aristeides immediately 
cpn^lied. He had scarcely delivered his intelli- 
gence, when confirmation of it came by a captain 
pf a. trireme galley of the ijiand of TwfiSj, whp 
had deserted fyom the enemy. Then at las^ 
pressed by necesisaty^ the commanders with one 
v^e declared a determination to exert themselves 
in ^tion. 

Among ,the antients, for a naval in^gement, a 
stoall space sufficed, in comparison of wh^tmoderp 
flepts require ; not oqly because of tjie smaller 
size of their ye^els, but still more because of the, 
different manner o( worjiing and fighting them. 
;Ourship& of war, ^^ery deep as well as large, and 
deriving motion only from the wind, with deep 
^and open. seas, want large . intervals also between 
.ship and ship. The antient galleys, qn tbie coij- 
tr^y, always light however large, and, in action, 
receiving impiil^s^ firom oars alone, could form and 
. move in very clpse order, and were not afraid of 
nftrrow. seas. From their mode of ingagement 
.^Iso they required conqpiaratively Uttle ^pace. 
Our Sihips, whpse artillery decides their battles, 
must bring their broadsides to bear upon the 
enemy ; avoiding as much as possible to expose 
, (themselves ip any other direction. They ingage 
. thereft)re, according to the sea-phrases, close- 
. haujed to the wind, and with the Une of battle 
formed ^e^d. J^ut the antients, whose princip^ 
weapon y^f^ a strong beak of hra^s or iron pro- 
jecting fiiw tte g«Uey, advjtnced to 
,/ »4 the 
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CHAi*. the attack always Wife ifte line of battle formed 
abreast: The greatest advanta^ one galley could 
obtain over ariotfief , was to bring its head to bear 
directly upon the enemy's broadside ; the next, 
to gain the means- of an oblique impulse, whicii 
might dash away some of his oars. ^ By the suecess 
of the former attempt a galley was often sunk; 
by that of the other it became unmanageable, till 
tiie lost or damaged oars could be replaced ; and 
this gave opportunity for the more decisifve attack 
with the beak. Hence the importance of oars in 
action : by them alone attacks could be madd, 
warded, or avoided in every direction. But 
Themistocles appears to have been the first to 
(Conceive the full advantage thus to be obtained. 
Missile weapons were much used by all nations ; 
but it had been hitherto the great object of the 
Greeks to graf)ple ship to ship. The ingagement 
th?n resembled an action by land ; and Ihe su- 
periority of the heavy-armed soldier on the deck, 
carried the day. It seetns to have been partly on 
this account, that the Persian commanders had 
added thirty men, of their best national troops, 
to the ordinary complement' of heavy-armed in 
every galley of then* fleet ; and they seem to have 
depended much on this increase of strength 
for certainty of victory. The discernment of 
Themistocles, apparently instructed by observation 
in the various actions off Artemisium, led him to 
a cohti-ary principle : He woulil depend less upon 
arms wielded by the hands of incKvidUals til to 
upiori thfe vessel itself, as One great and powerful 
weapon, or a sqiiadroti, as afcott*ii*ii<mcdf'Such 

^ * weapons. 
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Weapons. Itwas/M^th this view,* important td ^ficY: 
liave his vessels li^ and unificumbeFed. He s^v^ 
therefore reduced the complement of soldiers in 
«ach trireme to eighteen ; of whom fourteen only 
were hdavy-armed, and four bowmen ". * 

l&ince^ the retreat from Artemisium, the Grecian 
fleet had been very considerably reinforced. The p'o^o*- 
Lacedtemonians h^kl added six tripemes to their ^ »«q- 
former ten : the Athenian squadron was increased liocr! Pan. 
to a hundred and eighty : s<Mne bad been gained ed'itg!* * 
from otiier states : a few fixmi tiie ila'nds : and ?r^**Qo «. 
the total number of triremes was now three hundred }^' ^^^ ^ 
and eighty. The triremes of tiie Persian fleet 
are said to have been more than a thousand : ac- 
cording to Herodotus, they were above thirteen 
hundred'*. Should exaggeration be suspected^ 
even in the lowest rq>ort, it is yet little reasonably 
to be doubted but the fleet under Xerxes, however 
inferior in the size and quality of the vessels, 

exceeded, 

^' These numbers we have only on the authority of Plutarch, 
who, beipg. neither soldier nor seaman , meerly states the fact. 
It receive)5 however confirmation from Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon ; and, as occasion will' occur hereafter more particularly 
to obsorviB, they explain th^ purpo^ of the alteration* 

^* The passage of iEschylus, which mentions the number of 
the Persian galfeys, both as it stands in all the editions of his 
werks^aiid in Plutarch's -Dfe of Theniistoeles, seems cleiarly 
enough in itself to say that they were in all but a thousand; ye± 
the commen:tators and translators have been generally des^ous 
•f straining it to mean that, to inake the total, the two hundred 
a^fl^s{evei|, V^hich thepoet mentions as the swiftest of the>$^^ 
should be added to the thousand. See Stanley's note. Plato 
says tBe Persitmdeet was x^x^up ncu ^t wXioyofy (i); an expres* 
ftipn ^i|fficientiy indicftiog 1.hat he did not believe it to haxjp 
been of many mote than a thousand. According to i£schylus, 
the <jf*idan trtremes were only tSree hundred. It is^fnot 
^iinf»|««Ub^ebq|jl|evodotiig bsight have 5ql|e^te4imore accttr^t^ 
.information of the nuinbers uirnished by the several states. 

' ' ' *'* (I) De Leg. 1, $, p. 699. t 2, 
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^xceeided, ifx the number of men which it bfiic^ 
an^ other naval armameot ^yer aasemUcd in, tjl^c 
worlcU 
. Confi(}ent th^efore in their strength, and urg^ 
by the common n^c^ssity of invaders. to push 
vigorojos n^eajsureS) the Persians iv^re impati^it 
for decision. Accident seems to have made ^ 
Greeks at lai^ the assailants ; and thus pfsrh^^ 
contributed not a httle.to the, greatness of their 
success. . By dajrbreal^, it is stud op the; tw<entietl^ 
of Octpher, in the. four hujadred and eigh^^ 
year before the Christian) fira, . they, had formed 
their fleet in order jcrf bettle. The Atl^nians^ on 
ih^ right, were opposed. to the Ph^dansqu^rpn; 
the Lacedaemonians, on the left, to the loniaiv 
As the sun rose, trumpets sounded, pasans. were 
^ung, and the Grecian leaders . endevoted by aU 
m^ans to excite that animation among their peqd^ 
which th^ir own divided and hesitatiQg coiH^el3 
had so tended to repress. A trireme galley, re- 
turning from JEgina, excluded from the Grecian 
fleet by the enemy's line, and nevertheless ende- 
voring to pass, was attac)ced. An Athenian 
galley commanded by Ameinias, brother <^ the 
poet JEschylus, advanced to her rescue : othera 
foUowed : then the iEginetans moved, and the 
battle soon became general. 

The onset was vigorous on both sides. . But 
«pace did not suffice for the Persians to bring 
Ji^eir whole fleet regularly into action, ,nor. for 
the Phenieians, in jparticular, to polfit frpm the 
superior swiftness of their galleys 4nd .skill (« ^eir 
Mamm. The Athenians and jpgine^s tbepefefOi 

after 
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tfter a sfawp contest, broke the.pmft of the 6£ox 

Persian line Hr^t ingaged. Numbers of galleys, 

yet out of a^ion, {Hressed to its $upport. Among 

thfe Ywrious nations who composed the Persian 

flee^ commaiftded in chief by Persiaj^ officers little 

va(9ed in naval business, while < the vast army 

which Uned the A^c shore, with the soverein of 

the East at ids head, were witnesses of the scene, 

;zeal itself contaibuted to diaordcar. Dami^ and 

kiss of dai*s, and- wounds in the hull frcmi the 

beaks of their own galleys, i»nied ; while the 

Athenians' iand .^inetans^ forgetting their l^Ae 

^amity, or remembering it t^nly as an incentive 

to generous emulation, with the most animated 

exertion pareserved the steadiest discipline. Shprtly 

'the sea itself became scarcely visible for tlie 

-quintity of wreck and floating bodies which qo- , 

ytieed it Such is th^ i strong exfNression of tbfe 

poet, who himself fought in the Athenian squadron* 

In the meiem time the busimas was easier to the 

LacedlemoQianaand other Greeks in ihe left wing. 

Some of the Ionian officers exerted (hemsdves tx) 

.earn the &uror of ^ monarch whom they served ; 

but JO<Aiers were zealously dii^osed to the cauae 

of tbe cohfederates. The^ confiision, thjus ^sxd 

varibusiy otherwise arismg in the Persian fleet, 

spred, and rapidly became general a&d extreme. 

AM their galleys which could disingage theaiselv^ 

Aed; Some ^ere tokm : * meiiy were sunk ; tod Herodot 

numbers of tbe ^arews, inland men, im{M*aGtised in '^'^' ^^' 

ewimxhing, ' were drowned. Among those (wIh) 

.^^shed nvere very mieiny of hfgh rank, who had 

teen ftrwaid to distinguish themselves, in thk 

J new 
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M^^l^ According to Herodotus, Ariabignes, brother of 

Xerxes, and adibiral of the fleetj wa» amdng the 

killed; but he is not mentioned by iEschylus. 

Diod. Sic. Forty Grecian ^leys are said to have been sunk, 

1. 11. c. 19. ^^ otherwise destroyed ; but the crews mostly 

saved themselves aboard oth^ ships, or on the 

neighboring friendly shore of Salamis. Wh^ 

jEsehyU the routc was become total, Aristeides, landii^ 

He'rodot. on Psyttalcia at the head of a body of Athenkms, 

piut.A?hi. P^^ ^1 ^^^ Persians there to the swond; under 

the very eye of Xerxes, who, with his hhmense 

army around him, could afford them no assbtr 

ance. 

In considering Herodotus's account of this 
celebrated sea-fight, we find not less reason, thto 
on fcmaier occasions, tb praise his scrupulous 
honesty and modesty. His narrative is. dubious 
and incomplete, as all faithful narratives of great 
battles must be, unless some eye-witness, veiy 
peculiarly qualified by knowledge and situatioa, 
be the relater. We cannot therefore but regret, 
not indeed that iEschylus was a poet, but that 
prose-writing was yet in his age sa little common, 
that his' poetical sketch of this great transaction 
is the most authoritative;, the dearest, and the 
most consistent, of any that has passed to posterity. 
Concerning a day, however, so ^orious, so^ sia- 
gularly interesting to Greece, mid particidarly to 
Athero, anecdotes would undoubtedly abotmd; 
and an historian, a few years on}y later^ demrbw 
to shine in description ptber than to relate ^e 

truth) c(Hild not hare wanted materiaJcu A^ecflot^ 

indeed 
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indeed oS particular circumstances in gr^at battles s e c t^^ 
may often be: authenticated ; and to those Hero* ^^rv^ 
dotus has chiefly ccmfined ^himself ; avoiding % 
detail of the i)attle at liu^gQ, with an Express decla-r 
raddn that he could obtain notie upon which he 
tould liely. V Among -his aikecdotes, one is too 
remarkable and of too much fame to be omitted^ 
The queen of- Halioamassus^ alter showing extra-i Herodot. 
ordinary bravery during the action, being among ss^iTyr' 
the last who fled, was closely pursued by the 
Atl^nian galley which Ameinias commanded. 
In this extremity, at a loss for other refuge, she 
suddenly turned agiednst the nearest galley of the 
Persian fleets which h&ppened to ^ be that of 
Damasithymus, prince of Calyndai in Lycia, wil;h 
whom she is said to have been upon terms not of 
perfect friendship ; and, taking him totally unpre^ 
pared for such an attempt, the stroke of the beak 
of her galley, i^nst the side of his, was so violent 
and so well aimed; tlrnt the Calyndi&n . prince 
instantly sunk with his crew. Ameinias, in the 
hurry of the moment, without rlieans for inquiry, 
concluding .from what he had seen, that Artemisia's 
galley was ^ther one of the confederate fleel^ or 
one 'tiiat had deserted to it, turned his pursuit 
toward other vessels, and the queen of Halicij;- 
ntosuB' eacttped. According to Herodotus,- tha, 
in tiiis instance, tve shall have difiiculty to givp 
hiiii iritirel jsrgdit, Xerxes, from the shore wbege 
: he sut, saw, admired, and api^auded the exploit 
It is. indeed impossible here not to wish fpr 
Ij^e Persian histories of these great events, 
which probably once existed^ and which a learned 

. onwtal^t 
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6&AP. orientalist of our <mti coumtory wbtiM: iateer w 

vJv^' ^i^^ ^ M?® ' ^f ^U recovering^^ : but most we 

wish for them wheii thfe Persian couitoeb become 

particularly intereistittg; of Nfrhich the: Giieciah 

historian has undettaken to gt?ie a detail tiiat 

could not conie to him duty ansthehticated; Not 

that an autW tinder 'a despotic 'monarchy, who 

often must not publish what he knows orbeUeve^, 

and solnetimes may not. dare ei^en t6 inquirei 

Could be put in any ' general competition with a 

republican writer, who not only jtoight inquire 

everywhere and speak anything, but has actually 

manifested his ^e impartiality by relating^ wiA 

the ingenuous severity of a reproving friead, the 

kJisgraces of his fellowcountrymen, and by liberal 

•aiid frequent eulogy of their enemies. We might 

however possibly draw, even from the flatterer of 

^ despot, some infot*mation of which tile total 

wreck of Persian litterature hath d^eprived ps. Yet 

the Greeks were not without considerable meiyis 

of information, often even of the iikrigues of tiie 

Persian court. The eunuchs of the palace, the 

^persons perf>aps most intimate about the monarch 

xenoph. Xfoi^, according to Xenophon, - evten the gi^eat 

Cyropied. ;(Cyrus preferred eunuchs for his cdnfid^tk) were 

of any nation rather than PersJan. ^ Stfim bi^eatn 

were Greeks; at least bom 'among; the Greeks, 

-tto mostly perhaps of forein origin as of servile 

Herodot. ^concfition. Herodotus mentions a Gftek of Chios, 

1. 8. c. 104, , . . , . , , . ^ ' 

105, 106. who acquired great wealth by the mfamousflraffic 
of castrated boys. One of these, Hermotimus, 

■• ■■ ^ ■■' ^"*-'' '' bom 

« Richardson's Dissertation on the Languages',' fcc. of tht 
Eaetern Nations. 
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bphi at Pedasa in the territory of Halicamassus, s?CT. 
was in high favor with Xerxesr, attended him into v^^v^ 
Greece, «nd, both before and after that expedition, 
was employed in affaks in Asia Minor which 
would lead hkn to communication with the prin* 
cipal Greeks of that country. Refugee Greeks 
moreover, from the various republics, contiriually 
swarmied about the courts of the Persian satraps, 
and even of the monarch himself; so tha^ altho 
the speeches, which Herodotus puts into the 
taouth$ of P^sian cabinet-counsellors, must be as 
fictitious as^ those which Livy attributes to hi* 
feUbwcountrymen at the head of armies, yet large 
iliidam we#e certainly open, for Greeks of rank 
and character, to know the nianners of the Persian 
great, atid even to pry into the politics of the 
emj^re, as far perhai^s as the Persians thiemselves : 
for under a despotic government the counsels 
which direct the greatest afikirs are generally open 
to very few. * • 

After the I battle of Salamis, however, the 
transadlions of public notoriety bespeak^, in a 
great degree, the counsels that directed them. 
3%e defeat of the fleet neces^rily deranged the 
measures of tile Persian* commanders. No port 
was near, capable of protecting its shattered and 
disheartened, but still large remains. Phalerum, 
then the principal harbour of A thensj could not 
contain half its nutnbers. A hasty order, of liW5 Kerodot 
very ni^t after the ingagement, directed it to go ^' ** ^ ^^^ 
immediately foi* the Hellespont; ' Day brolte, and 
the Greeks, w4id?e«pectedarenewal of the action, c.96.kio8. 
looked in vain Iwr effl e4ve9«y. (^liitk dener- 

mination 
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C« A P. Tiiination of new measures was then ntoesaory ioi 
the Persian army ; which, having no snffici^rt 



Vllf. 



& seq. 



jEschji magazines in the country, was, by this dcqfnurture of 
He7^ot. tibe fleet, reduced, with its attending multitudeSj 
1. 8. c. 113. to imm^iate danger of starving. In.a fe?w dmf$ 
it fell back into the rich and frieodly.|3flroVinte .<)f 
ficeotia, and thence shortly into Theftwly. . 
h 8. c. 100. Prabahly the punishment of Athens^ with the 
submission of so many otlm: provkic^^ wi^e, in 
the Persian council, held sufficient,, if not to 
satisfy the nK>narch's hope of glory, yi^t to pi^venl 
the imputation of disgrace, and perhaps evoD to 
form some shadowy claim to honor; The.delisat 
i>f the fleet would be of couraei attributed to t)Ml 
&ults of the immediate commandersi and to. the 
defects and inferiority to be expected in jm arma^ 
ment, not properly Persian, but composed aljosost 
intirely of the conquered subjects of the eaftpiret 
The spoil of Athens/ and aniong it the statue^ !q| 
Uarmodius. and Aristogeiton, wer^ sen^. as 
ti^ophies, to mark to the interior ptovinpes the 
fcxploiti of that prodigijQu;^ armament, whK:b>jbftd 
30 diminished tiieir population laqd ..exhausted 
theit wealth. The a^rs of the empure n^^ 
Teqiiir^ the presenpe of the prinii^:; The ^?oii- 
quertdcountries were not yet, so ^ aettled that 
it could be particularly agreeable .to a y^teig 
monarch) by edtication and by disi)e4itioa proi 
^$Jbly not much either .a Wairri^r: or; a mto of 
fc^siaoss, to pass the winter aowigtiif^iK \To 
ft^flfipoiit: all his forces tWe, 4wing the 3ta^my 
)t,6 . season, even had he sfcgl luad qpmmaod of the 
s^ would have \mn ^ iippos^iWe^ ^^xes was 
(' .\ r . therefore 
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ti^refore to return into Asia; hut the projects of sect. 
conquest were not to be yet abandoned. Threp \^^y^j 
hundred thousand men were chosen from the 
whole army, to remain under the command of 
Mardonius; who, with that force, undertook to 
coipfdeta the reduction of Greece in the following 
mnunerw The rejected multitujie were to return Herodot 
with |Edl haste into Asia; urged by the prospect jEMhyi 
of famine, ai^4 the apprehension.tii^t the approach ^^"' 
of winter might totally . bar the passage of the 
mountains and rivers of Macedonif^ and Thrace^ 
Of the three himdred thousand selected by Mar- Hcrodot. 
Nonius, sixty thousand under Artabazus were to '*"^ 
march as a guard to thp royal person as far as the 
Hellespont. These were perhaps, among, the 
innumerable crowds of various nations and lan- 
guages who attended, or endevored to attend, the 
monajrdi's retreat, thjoge who aloiiC: deserve^ the 
name of soldiers. Of these, as of soldiers forming 
a guard necei^saiy to the prince's dignity and even 
safety^ so^ie <^re jeas probably taic^n. The rest 
•u^ced ; b^jrond descrii^tion, .from the* ha^te . of the 
maiseh^j.and jao . almost totfal wtnt of magazines : 
fov the I iaFatflii)nf.O0ly had been considered; fhe 
t^etreat was unprovided for. The disorderly mul- 
titude^ j therefore lived by rapine,, from, friends 
equally and foes ; but all was insufficient. Otbei? 
J^tksteilariqe fkilirtg, thtey.ate the ji^ery grass jrpna 
idbe g^pund^ and the bark, and even leaves irom 
0e tftps^ ahd, as the historian, with emphatifcal 
simplicity, sa-ya,/ they teft. nothing.^ . Dysenteries 
imB pistiletitiial ffevers k^iitd whom femine sparedi 
yoL. IT. O Numbgri 
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c ft A P. NumbcJrs were left sick in the towns of ThessatV- 
vin . . , 

^^^^.^r^ Paeonia, Macedonia, afld Thrace, with arbitrary 

orders, little likely to be diligently obeyed, that 

support and attendance should be provided for 

4 Dec. them. On the forty-fifth day from the commence- 

B.C. 480. j^^pi ^f jjj^ march iiiThessaly, Xerxes reached 

the Hellespont ; with an escort which, compared 
with the prodigious numbers a few months befor* 
under hi» comnaand there, tni^t be called 
nothing'*. The bridges were already destroyed 
by storms and the violence of the cuirentj but 
Herodot the fleet was arrived'^. Artazabus immediately 
marched his detachment back toward Macedonia. 
The monarch proceeded to Sardiis. 



APPENDIX TO THE EIGHTH CHAPTER. 
Of the Jntient iShips of War. 

Th£ form of the antient galleys of war> the tri-^ 
f^me and quinquereme^ and 6^>eeiaUy the afrange'* 
ment <tf the rowers,, have been much objects of 
inquiry and much of ima^nation, but remain yet 

very 

* - - • - iticaytn T?i r^rAq $Mlh fJ^^ Mi nlwrnt — Herodotl 
h$* c. fis* 

^ Herodotus is not among the reputable fablers who report 
that Xerxes in his retreat^ without an army , without a fleets 
end almost without an attendant, crossed the H^lle^poDt at 
a cock'boat. He tells indeed another story, not perhaps 
wholly undeserving attention, as a specimen of tales circu- 
lated in Greece concerning these extraordinary transactiotis ; 
tlio be jdeclareMS for himself that he did not believe it The 
curious may find it in the 118th Md 119th chapters ofhiis 
ltlibook» 
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very uncertain. The most fiatisfactcMry conjectures appen- 
that I have met with, by far, are those of general 
Melvill, of which an account is given iji the 
Appendix to governor Pownall's Treatise on the 
Study df Antiquities. Along the waist of the 
galley, according to the General's supposition, from 
a littler above the water's edg^, a gallery projected 
at an angle of about forty-five de^ees. In this 
the upper rowers were disposed, checkered with 
the lower. Space for. them being thus gaihed, 
partly by elevation, partly by lateral projection, 
those of the highest tifer were hot too much abov6 
the water to work their oars with effect. The 
General says he has been confirtned in Ws opinion 
that this was the real form of the antieiit galleys 
df war, by representations of them, tho imperfect 
iu antient paintings aod reliefs, which he has seen 
ift Italy; He hks not specified those paintings 
and retieifs. l^h^re were, in the collection at 
Portici^ jpictures 6f sea ingagements, but so da- 
maged that when tiiere in th6 year 1788, I was 
utiaMe. thyself to discerti the parts of the vessels, 
^ as to judge kt all \^rhetfier they might confirm 
or cGlttfute^^ t^ genei'kl'ia notions. The most per- 
fect ^i^ht niotiuBaent to the purpose that ever 
fell ifl thy wtiy, was A itoarbte fragment of a, bireme 
iiV high relief, jireserved in the Vatifcan museum 
at l^DMe. It had the ini^ottecthess usual in the 
repiresentations bf such objects by the antient 
iscujptcirs*,^ but it he^ertllel^ss, ih itiy opinion, went 
f^Bft-ta^huWthdt tli^ ge»6raVs ide& waiwfell fdunded.' 
^yrnMrmn^[ in^ ftii'trfeatllte 06 thi$^ tnoriiitoerit, * 
^ ' . O 2 has 
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has blundered, as might be expected of a. qloset 
critic, pretending to dissert on rowing wi|hout 
ever having handled an oar. 

In the account of a voyage round the world in 
1 767) an,d following yeaJrs, by de Pfi^, an officer 
of the French navy, there is a description of a 
vessel of the ilands of tlie western verge of the 
Pacific ocefiui, the principle of which is exactly,.: 
and the construction very nearly, what general 
Melvill has imagined for, iiie antient war-galley, 
De Pag^s himself, apparently a diligent officer,, 
and a liberal and candid ^^riter,; seems to have 
had little classical learning, and has not indicated 
that he had himself any idea of a Greek of Roman 
ship of war while he was describiiig what seemsr 
to have been so i^arly the very thing; * The 
vessel, he says, called bogangaj. (Fr. bpnanga) 
is perhaps but an inlargement of:that of the 
Marian ilands, described ,in Iprd Anson's Toyage. 
It is a«ort of yery longdeipked canoopr peri^gu*. 
The hull dojes, not rii^ morfi tban^Afoot ^tK>ye. 
the watei:* The u[^>erTwork$| raised upqin it, 
are extremely light, xv^ch, like those of our jpld> 
shebecks. It consists of a douUe; galla^y- of 
bamboo, each two fi^t w|(^ rnnning nearly th^ 
lengjth of the y<8sselj ^y^i^ a sp>$t,ll,3paceb^bnd; 
it, both at :h^d.ftnd;st3ern. Tlfe iit%%i g^tery,; 
ranging against th« ,g|tMiwftlej,o^ its qutaicte, is 
about eighteen inches higbw than the! deck : H^. 
second, if^gi^g againe* t;b^ fesjt,i;optSi^^^: 
only about a fpot at)oyi& it Th^ fiistgdiery i^; 
' $uppc^4 fey kn^es |i}6«d to jfliQ^iipiWiiWOTki: 
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* the^Becottd by knees fixed to tiiwbers projecting 
^ beyond Hit iij5per works; Thus there are three 
*- roWs of roarers oA each side; Whose rowlocks 
' are disposed like the portholes in a ship s side, 
^ the bi^est over the lo*rest, and the ittiiddle tier 

* b^freen; ' The highest oars; thufe sirfficiently 

* ^bv^rstre^h the Idwest, sotas hot to ihterfi^re 'm 

* stroke with them ; and the middle . tier ayoids 

* interference with either, by taking the middle of 

* the interval between every two oars of the upper 

* and lower/ 

Thus far the description is almost exactly general 
Melvill's of the antient war-galley. De Pag^s 
proceeds then to notice an inconvenience of the 
contrivance, which the antients probably obviated, 
tho probably otherwise than the ilanders of the 
Pacific ocean, * Each row,' he says, * containing 
from twenty to twenty-five rowers, the utmost 
attention would be constantly required to trim- 
ming, if the inconvenience of overbalancing was 
not remedied thus ; at about the distance of {^ 
sixth of the length of the vessel firom its head 
and firom its sterq, are fixed, across it, two large 
bamboos, projecting fi-om twenty to twenty-five 
feet on each side. At each end of these, parallel 
to the vessel's side, are fixed two or three other 
bataiboos, whos^ buoyancy, assisted bjt sq long a^ 
lever, prevents any considerable heeling, whe- 
ther firom wind, or firom (infective trimming j 
and, in fine weather, they serve as a fourth 
^ bench for rowers, who however use not oars, but 
^ paddles/ 

O3 ThQ 
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The author adds, it is difficult to conceive the 
swiftness of these vessels, tho the oars are of awk- 
ward form, and the rower is too near the rowlock 
to make the most advantage of his lever. 

The Mahometan Indians, who have etamal 
ramity with the Spanish Indians of the Philippine 
ilands, are those whom he mentions as principally 
using them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

History of Greec;e, from the Battle of Salami* 
to the Conclusion of the Pf:RsiAN Invasion, 



SECTION!. 

JU/|im of the Athtnian$ to thtir i2otmtry. Meatnrn qf tin 
Grtcmn fi^ef. D^dicathn to the Gods for the Victory at 
Salamn. Honors paid to Themistocles. Revolt of Chalet'^ 
dice from the Persians, Siege of fqtidcea by Artabazus, 

nPHE various aflfcctions of Grecian minda after sect. 
^ 80 glorious, so iniportanty so unexpected a s,^v«w/ 
vi^tdryas that of Saiamia, and the consequent B.C. 480. 
hasty retreat of that numberless army, the mMns 
of resistance to whidi seemed beyond human, cal- 
(rulatkm, may in some degree, be conceived, but 
can scarcely in any dfegree be described. It does 
pot appear that the Peisistratid Athenians, or any 
Persian garrison, remained in Atheng. That city 
and its whok territory seem to: have been veco^ 
vered without a struggle. Mugh difference of Herodpt. 
opinion and much debate arose among the Grecian ^ ^* «• ^^ 
commander?, QOnpeming the measures next to be 
(taken by the confederate fleet« It was prcqK)sed 
to pursue the Persians to the Hellespont, and at 
once crush the naval poweir of the empire, which 
would rejnder its gigantic la;nd-f<!)rce less formidable 
to a country scarcely to be successfully invaded 

O4 ^yithout 
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CHAP, without a cooperating fleet. This was overruled'. 
But the most powerful naval armament that Greece 



had ever yet assembled, flushed with unhoped-for 
success, would not immediately rest Many of 
the ilanders were obnoxious for their forwfqrdnejs 
Herod. 1. 8. in the Persian cause. It was de;termined to exact 
a fine from them to be appked to the expences of 
the war. Themistocles, whose great qualities were 
sullied by a sordid attention to hi^ private interest, 
is said on this occasion to have filled his own 
coffers through the influence which his high com- 
mand and high reputation {procured him, Th^ 
Parians, we are told, avoided alt'public payment 
through a bribe tp the Athenian commander. 
The Andrians alone, of the ilanders on the Euro- 
pean side of tiie ^g^m, resolutely refused to pay 
. anything. Siege was in consequence IsSd to their 
{}rincipal towuy but witibout efTeet; and thefieet 
returned to Salamis.' 

Winter now approached, with a political caJn^ 
which for a long time had been little expected by 
'»•..'• -thfr 

' It apptears (difficult tp determine what sbpyld be tliougt^t 
of the story told by Herodotus* tornelius N^pos/and Au- 
tarch, and supported in tome degree by t&e authority , of 
Thucydides (i), of a message ^ent W Thepistocles to }(erxes, 
nifpfmmg him of iHe intention of the Grbeks, after the battle 
of Salamtsy ib send their fleet to destroy the bridges of . the 
Hellespont^ apd iAterrupt his retuoi into A^ia. . Herodotus 
mentions it as an ^ct of treachery, or at least of selfish policy; 
and were ^ not for the support derived from the slight mei^ioa 
of the circumstance^ by Thpcydides^ some incoherence iD 
Herodotus's detail woqldlead to suspect that it was a mere 
fabrication of the adv<er8e faction at AtheAs. Nepos and 
Plutarch, on the other hand, coqimend the deed as an act qf 
the most refined, but the most patriotic policy, 

(1) Herodot. I. 8. c. 108, 109, 11P^ C©m. Nep. & Plut vit Thcmist 
Tkiicyd. I. 1. c l^r. i 
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the confederate Gredcs. .Gratitude to! the ^q^% sect. 
for thereat ddiverance obtaihcKly waa itiftqngtbe 



first emotions of the public mind. It was usual, 
after a victory, to select some of the most valuable 
articles of the spoil, to.be offered, by the name of 
Acrotfainia, first-fruits, to the supposed prq[)itipus Herodoh 
deities. On the present occasion three Phenician ^ ** *' ^^^ 
trireme galleys were first chosen. One was d0di* 
bated in Sklamis to the hero Ajax; another at the 
promontory Sunium, probably to Minerva * ; and 
the thuil at the Corinthian isthmus to Ne|>tune\ 
Other bfferings required more preparation* A 
ifrtBtue, twelve cubits high, holding in one htmd c. 112. 
9l gall^'s prowj was dedicated to Apollo at Delphi 
The oracle there demanded a particular acknow- 
l^gemeht from the iEginetans; because, it is 
jaid, in the glorious contest of Salamis, they had 
^celled all the other Greeks.. Those i^cuiders 
gladly received the honorable testimony, and sent 
•to Delphi a braaen nmst, adorned with three stars 
of gold. These public dedications bekig made <xr 
decreed, the remaining booty was divided. The 
4eet ^ea proceeded to the isthmus, wheire another 
^eremony,. of established practice among the 
Greeks, reiiaained to be perfwmed. Honors wer^ 
to be decreed, first and sdcond, for merit in the 

wajM 

^ Minerva and Nepfune are not mentioned by the historian; 
bot the conjecture seems little hazardous. The ruins of the 
temple of th^ Suniad Mincer ya remain on the promontory to 
this day ; and Neptune was not only the tutelary deity of the 
Isthmian games, but esteemed proprietary of the isthmus; 
and a statue, we find, was erected to him there upon occasion 
of the subsequent yictoiy of Plates.— See Herod, b. 9. c. 8i. 
it Pausao. b. n. c. 1, 



CHAP. waI^^ Thig ohiefe of the several states cbltvered 
their dpifiionsin Writirig upcm the ahir of Nqiteoe* 
Every <yfie glive the fimt vote for himedf ; but a 
lar^ migoriiy of the second fiq[)pfeared forThcp? 
mistocles. Thue it remained undecided to whom 
the fiiBt honot 3hould be paid ; and ^e aqpiadroite 
ffeparated to their several statea ; but the genmd 
voice of the people sounded the fieune of TlMtt 
mistocles far beyond all others. Unsatisfied 
liowev^, with such vague applause, eod disapt 
pcnnted of the degree of diaUnct^on which bis 
ambition affected, ThemistOGles went to Lacednsi- 
mon, probably knowing tfafit he shcidd be woU 
received, The Spartafi government took upon 
itself to determine the claims of meat It would 
have been invidious to have refused 4dieA£»t^ 
or first honors for bmveiy and general gonductf 
to their own admiral wha hikl commanded 'm 
chief; but, a new and smgular compliment was 
invented for the Athenian commander; t^y ad- 
Judged to him t^ prize of wisdom 4tnd ntturitime 
^kiU. Eurybiades and Themi(stocks) therefiure 
together received, from the LacedsBm^ntaa oomr 
inonwealtii^ the honorable reward of oli^ crowns. 
Theiftistod^s was besides presented wkh a chainbfe; 
and, at his departure from Lacedaimon^direefiui^ 
dred Spartans, of those called Knights, or Cavalry, 
were appointed to ea^qort l^im to the fron^tier*; 

aidnd 

^fiiTiiv. — Herod. 1.8. c. 123. . 

^ JyKx^nnrit^ ^hoyiih^, oJrw- ovm^ ImrtH JMtX/pvW.-^H^od. 
1. 8. c. 124. ■ '. 
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a kiad of honor never, to the time of HerodottB, sect. 

L 

paid to any other stranger. 



The news of the victory of the Greeks at Salamb, 
wad of the consequent retreat of Xerxes into Asia, 
was quickly conveyed through all the Grecian 
settlements, in uncertain rumors^ here exaggerated, 
there deficient, according to the information, the 
temiper, the interest, the memory, or, sometimes, 
tiie invention of individuals reporting it, where 
public and certaiil means of extensive communis 
calaon were little known. But the Greeks of the 
Thra€}8Qi colonies, who had seen, with trembling ' 
the proud march of the immense host of Persia 
toward Greece, were also eyewitnesses of the 
miserable reverse, when the monarch precipitated 
his ire^eat into Asia. , Their information was, 
however, probably little exact concerning the force 
yet left hovering over their mother-coubtry, and 
Ibeir knowlege of the resources, of the Persian em- 
pire generally very imperfect Acco9?ding, there- 
fore, to the common nature of that tide of the 
human mind, which operates generally with more 
force upon the determinations of a multitude than 
of an individual, the fhiitful province of Chalcidice, 
on the confines of Thrace and Macedonia, boldly Herodof. 
revolted firom the Persian dominion, each little igi^; 
town asserting its beloved independency. Mean* 
while Artabazus^ having seen his soverein safe on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespoiit, hastoied back 
with his detachment, itself a large army, to rejoin 
Mardonius. But as the quarters of Macedonia 
and Thessaty were already crowded, he halted iq 
Chalcidice. , He received with indignation intel- 
ligence 
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CHAP, ligcnce of the revolt, and thought, j not unreaacA-o 
ably, that he should scarcely escape censure^, if 
he su^^ the winter to pass without punishihg 
it. Immediately he laid siege (pj Olynthns and 
Potid$ea. Olynthus was presently takai ; ajad, if 
Mre may believe Herodotus, the inhajbitants, bekg 
conducted to a neighboring marsh, were there : all 
massacred. Thp town, which had been occupied' 
by a colony from Bottiaea oni tibe :Macedohiaa 
coast, was given to native Ghalcidians; andac-, 
cording to that common .policy of tiie Peraiaas^ 
lybich we have heretofore remarked, the i govemi 
ment was intrusted to Critobulus^ a Greek of. the 
town. of Torone in the neighboripg penmsula of 
SithoniJEL w , i 

, The actions of Thermopylae and' Salamis had, 
however^ jbtd a ipick effect Jn dimiEiijfshing tbei 
tatreme daread before entiartatned of the > Peifsian 
power, andin promoting, -among the iGnreefcs, a 
general emulation, in armsf^anid in the; jspirit; of 
independoicy. The Potida^ma, whose 5 5itU£^tioii 
commanded the neck of th^ fruitfl^ CM^di'rebeUious 
peninsula of Pallene, defended itkemaelves so vi-* 
gorously that little progress was made te4be isiege. 
But the wealth of Persia,* lobntiaually. brought 
forth to supply the deficiency: of .miiiter^ Iscfence 
and.discipline^ cr^tedaiweighli ini jbhe ii^asce of 
vp9.Vj against which ^ the Gpeek^ witii ^dlflidilty 

*Herodpt.^^ foufld a counterpcttse«> , ! Tlmoxeinus, coimiutnder 
of the Scionaean ciuxiltafies in Fotidiaea^ was.bribed 
to a treasonable corcespondenoe with the ' P^rraan 
general* They ^communicated by lettersi.^Hvrapt 
atrouhd arroivs^. whidi \tere shot ttf spots] a^ed 
' . , upon. 
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Upon. The ^cidental wounding of a Potideean sfEcr. 
by one of those arrows, however, discovered the 
treason j before it hai gone to any pernicious 
length. A cix)wd immediatdy ^thered about 
the Wduinded man ; and^ on extracting the arrowy 
a letter from Artabazus to Timoxeinu3 was found 
upon hi i Three months l;md now been consumed 
in tl^ siege^ and little progress made, when the 
tide, to which maiiy of the recesses of the ^geaa 
sea are subject, flowing to? an unuisual height, 
flooded the Persian camp^ Immediately upon 
the^ebb, the general, ordered the army to marich^ 
meamng tb.taice a station on higher ground within 
the peninsula of Pallene ; but not half the troops 
had passed. the flats, when the flood made again, 
with increased violence. Mcuiy of the Persians 
werje dtowned: ll^ Potida^ans, sallying in boat4 
killed Hiany ; and Artabaziis found his measured 
$0 disconcerted, tiiat he raised tiie siege, and led 
thei remslins qf his army into Thessaly« 



., . SECTION II. 



.J^reparatrm^&r the Cdmpam* Congrm at AthH : Speeches, 

j of AJtwantfer. King . o/f Macedonia, of the Laaedamoniati 

Ambqssador, and of the Athenian Minister. Athens a second 

, time abandoned^. ' Zeal of the Athenian People for thi Pro- 

''keeufioriof'thePersiitktt^ar. 

Tii* l^ri^ian iieet,' as'soon as Xerxes had passed sect. 

iAio'Atid;%\iM^'g the Hellespont, went part to sj^ 

i^xMl^^blk t6 Cuma, in whose ports it wintered, f^^^^^ 

^tt ^th^^^sk^S'^ffie t^hbte assembled at' Samos. ^.»W. . 

f r . £57 . . V i r Diod. Sic. 

*>^i ;:;m.^, ni unf. ^-> .■ i-. 1 ,.. . j . Mistrust 1. U. c. 27, 

^•« ri«^^tfedbte;^iV--^^i9^; al»o note 48, p. 680, of 
>l(tfseling's edition* * 
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CHAP, t^onfederates, especially the Lacedflemoniarig, the 
leaders of the Athenian administration deferred 



his public audience before the assembly of the 
people^ till ministers came from Sparta. 

Herodotus does not inform us who particularly, 
during theSie remarkable transatitioiis, diretited the 
measures of the Attic goyemmeht; which^' both 
in wisdom and in magnanimity, at least 'e(|ual any^ 
thing in the political history of mankind. Plutarch 

ftatArist attributes, all toAnsteides. As early as possible 

after tiie toival of .the Lacedaamohian ministers^ 

*■ an assembly of the people was summoned. . 'Rie 

Lacedaemonian ministers and the king of Mace- 
donia were together admitted to this realiy public 
audience. Silence was proclaimed^ ' Alexander 
rose; and, according to the original hisMrian, 
spoke in this simple and ahtiquated, bUb emphatict 1 

Hcrodot style of oratory : ' Athenians/ thus * ^aitht Mar- 

' ^ dosuus 1 ^^ The cmmnands of the Idng are wme 

^^ to me^ saying I FORecvp thb AthbKij^i^s 

*' ALL THEIR OFFEIfCES AGAINST) ME. NoW 

^* THEREFORE^ MAaDOKIUS, THDS.Da:. Rs^STOAB 

^' TO THEM THEIR TERRITORYy Jit^J} At)^'/S(^ 

" IT WHATSOEVER XREKSStEtVES •SHAj;L;€^mU4^, 

" LEAVING THEM TO TftBIR OWN ^^^^9.; .Jf^'9B 

" IF THEY WILL MAKE ALLIANCE ;w:i»TI»/|iIft 

" REBUILD ALL THE TfcMtL^S WliJtHt ! H AVE 

^ BEEN BURNT;: SuCh being the^ kipig'a. com- 
r" mands to me/ao I must nec?$s|arily:do^,^^le58 
•" yourpreveRt. Frmn oiyself J.say to ypu thus : 

Why 



'f * > ^;- ' ■' • ■. -• -:/ f*^' 
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• Testimony is al^o borne, to this, remarkable* tfarisactioh 
' Demosthenes, dd Philip; Dkdoiiis Sk. \. ki. Cv^Slatnl 



4>y 

PUttarc)i in liiit Life of Aristekkt. 
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^ Why would you persevei-e in the folly of making 
^ war against the king? You cannot overcome 
■ him : you cannot long resist him. You know 
how numerous his armies are, and what they 
have effected. You are informed of the force 
under my command. Should you overcome 
me, which in reason you cannot hope, imme- 
diately a still greater force will be sent against 
you. As a friend X Tecommend to you, not, in 
the vain contest with the kin^ to lose your 
country, but to. seize the honorable opportunity 
of this oflfer^ from the king himself, for making 
peace. Be free ; and let there be alliance be- 
tween us without, fraud or deceit." Tiiese 
tilings, O Athenians, Mardonius commanded 
me to say to you. For my own part, I shall 
omit to iplargp upon the friendship I bear you, 
since this is not the : first occasion upon which 
you have experienced it. I beseech you to 
accept the terms proposed by Mardonius ; for 
I well see the impossibilil^ of your long con- 
tending against the Persian empire. Upon no . 
other consideration would I have come to you 
thus commissioned. But the king s power is 
more than human : his arm is of unmeasurable 
length. I dread the event for you, if you refuse 
the ^eat conditions now offered. .The very 
situation of your country should indeed admo- 
nkh you : lying in the road to the rest of the 
confederates, you. alone are first exposed, and 
actually bear all the brnnt of the war. Comply 
therefore ; for it is not a little honor^^ We to 
you, that you, alone among the Greeks, are 
Vol. II, P * selected, 
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* selected, by that gr^at king, for offers of peac* 

* and friendship/ 

The king of Macedonia concluded, and the 
chief of the Spartan ministers rose : * The Lace- 
dcemonians/ he said, * have sent us to request 
that you will adn^it nothing to the prejudice df 
Greece, nof receive any proposal from thePersian. 
For such a proceeding were unjust, unbecoming 
any Grecian people, and on many accounts, 
most of all unbecomh)g you. Ta you indeed 
we owe this war, which was excited contrary td 
bur inclination. The quarrel was originally with 
you alone ; now it is extended to all Greece. 
That the Athenians, therefore, who from of old 
^' hav^, more than all mankind, asserted ttie 
liberties of others, should become flie authoriS 
of slavery to Greece, were mOst hakious. We 
grieve for your sufferings ; that now for two sea- 
sons you have lost the produce of yotar Ismds ; 
and that the public calatnity should so long 
press so severely upon individuals. The Lace- 
daemonians and the other confederates ard 
desirous of making you reparation. They will 
ingage, while the war shall last, to maintain your 
families, and all those of your Slaves who may 
not be wanted to attend you on military service* 
Let not therefore Alexander the Macedonian 
persuade you, softening Mafdonius'* mesdiage. 
He is certainly acting in his proper eh^:^ct«r: 
A tyrant himself, he cooperates with a tyratot. 
But for you, prudence utteriy fdrMds wtet he 
advises: you well know that amohg barbarian;^ 
there is no fedth,, no truths* 

In 
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In the name of the Athenian pec^l.e (according sect. 
to Plutarch, by Aristeides) the following answer was »— ijl— i 
then made to the king of Macedonia : ' We know Herodot. 

* that the ppwer of the Persian empire is many 

* times greater thv^ ours. With this therefore it 

* was-needless to reproaoh us. Nevertheless, in- 

* dependency being our object, we are determined 

* to defend ourselves to the utmost, and you would 

* in vain persuade us to make any terms with the 

* barbarian. You may therefore tell Mardonius, 
' that the Athenians say, " While the sun holds 
" his coarse we will never mftke alliance with 
** Xerxes; but trusting in our assisting gods and 
*-' heroes, who$e temples and images he, setting 

.at nought, has burnt, we y/Sl persevere in resist- 
ing him." Come.th^n no njore to the Athenians 
\ with such propcxsial^, nor, witii any view of pro- 
Vmoting our welfere, recommend what is dis- 

* honorable and unjust. For yourself, .we shall 
^ always be desirous of showing you all the friend- 
' ship and respect, to which the antient hospitdity 

* and alliaiKe bettre^n us intide you/ 

The orator then addressed the LacedBemonian c i4i. 
ministers thus : ^ The apprehension of the LacedsB- 
^ monians that we mighl accept the terms proposed 

* by tiie ba^rbftriany was^ upon a general view of 
^ human nature, cartdnly not unreasonable : but 

* afit^ tibe pvQKpi you have had of the resolution of ' 

* the Athenians, it becomes a dishonorable appre- 

* hension. No riches, nor the offer of the finest 

* country upQn ^trth, should bribe us to connect 

* ourselves with the Perskns, to the inslavingof 

* Grreeca Were it possible thiat we could te so 

p 2 * disposed, 
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disposed, yet the obstacles are many and great. 
First, and what principally aiFect us, the images 
and temples of the gods burnt and r^uced to 
rubbish. This it is our indispensable duty to 
resent, and revenge to the utmost, rather than 
make alliance with the perpetrator. Then, as 
a Grecian people, our connection in blood and 
in language, our common dedications to the 
gods, our common sacrifices, and our sjtiiilar 
, customs and manners. Of these the Athenians 
cannot become the betra,yers. Know then this/ 
if before you knew it not, that, while one 
Athenian survives, we will never ally ourselves 
with Xerxes. We gratefully acknowlege your 
kind attention, amid the distress and ruin of 
pur private aflFairs, in proposing to maintain our 
families. We will however still make the best 
we can of our own means, without burdening you. ' 
These then being our resolutions, let there be, on 
your side, no delay in correi^orKiing measures. 
Your army must march immediately ; for, 
according to all appearances, it will not be long 
before the barbarian will invade our coimtry : 
he will move instantly, upon receiving informa- 
tion that we have rejected his proposals. Before * 
therefore he can arrive in Attica, it will b^ve 
us to rneet him in Boeotia.' With these answers 
the king of Macedonia and the Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors departed. 

Mardonius did not deceive the expectation of 
the Athenian leaders: he advanced immediately, 
by nearly the samef road that Xerxes bad taken, ' 
toward Attica, The wonted hesitation afid diia- 



tormess 
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fcwiness meajiwhilfe prevailed in the cowisfek of the sect. 
Beloponnesians. The Penwan army wals already v.,-.:^— > 
iaBoec^a, and no ^measures were taken! by thfe 
confederacy for defending Attica. Once more 
therefone it became necessary for the Athenianis 
hastily to abandon: their country. Probably how- Herod, i. 9. 
,ever the necessity waa l^ss grievous than on the Piut. vit/ 
former odcasion : for, beside being more prepared, ^^^'^* 
they had less to apprehend; their own fleet now 
<;ommaiiding th^ Grecian seas. In their own 
iland ofSalamis, therefore, their families and 
ejects would, for the present at least, be beyond* 
annoyance from the Perrian. arms. Thither aH June. 
were removed; and about eight months after 01, Vs!^!^* 
Xerxes had quitted AthenSjMaiidonius, Unopposed, 
i^t6pk possessioo of that city. < , ' 
I The conduct of fthe Peiopomiesians, but most 
particularly of the Lacedaemonians who were at 
the head of them, appears upon this occasion, by 
the account of Plutarch^s well as of Herodotus, 
ungenerous, ungrateful, and faithless, if not even 
dastardly^: that of the Athenians, magnanimous 
even to enthusiasm. Deprived of their country, 
and apparently betrayed by their allies^ the Persian Herodot. 
general thought this a favorable opportunity for piuCVit! 
attempting once more to draw the Athenians from ^"^'^• 
the Grecian confederacy. He thef^re sent 
Murichides, a Hellespontine Greek, to Salamis, 
with the ' same offers which he had before made 

^ ^ Plntarc^in his .Treatise against. Herq^ptus, has per^ifureA 
that historian tor relating what, in biis Life of Aristeides, he 
hM hims^iti itrottg terms coiifiniied. ■ ^'-^ ^ 
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CHAP, by the king of Macedonigt.'i 'The minister was 

ix ' 

^^ — J. — » admitted to audience by tiie council of Five- 
hundred. Lycidas, alone of the counsellors^ was 
for paying so much attention to the proposal as to 
Herodot refer it to an assembly of the peo{de. This cir^ 
Deinosr/de cumstauce was communicated: and so v^henbent 
Vi^i^kt was the popular zeal for persevering in enmit?jr to 
^tok^^^' ^Persia, a tumultubus crowd, on the rising of Ac 
I.S.C1J. council, stoned Lycidas to death. The frenzy 
Bpred ; and, what we had rather not bdieve, tho 
Herodotus the friend and panegyrist of Athens 
affirms it, and the philosophic Plutah^b s^ems 
feveii to applaud the de^d, the Ath^ia^ women 
attacked the house of the unfortunate senator, 
and his widow and chiWreh perished under their 
hands. The law of nations was at th^ same time 
so far respected, that MurichidoB 'was dbmissed 
without injury or iftisult. 



SJECTION III. 

r 

Campain in Sesotia. Battle of Platctd. Puriishffient of Thebes. 

Herod. L 9. MiNiST£Q^^had been sent from Ali^em, accom- 

pjuc Tit! panied by others from Plats^a aad Megara, to 

" ^ icpionstrftt^ with tfce Lacedaemonian government 

pa thmr sbameftil negfect of their • iq^^igjst)^e»t|5^ 

ai^d to learn what were now to be tbe n»eQsurei^ 

B.C.479. ctf the confederacy. The Lacedaemonians were 

oi.76.i celebrating their feast of the Hyacinthia, one of 

the mpfetsblerim of t^eir calendar. This ftittjri^^^ 

^ingsome pretext^ ^ qihocs^ t)|Oie WifgiateatM 

who 
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who had usurped m0l^ in tlie Spartan govern- sect. 
ment superior to thfll of the kings, delayed tiieir ^l^' . 
answer irom day to day for ten days successively.^*™^- *-^^' 
The wotks at the Corinthian isthmus, £iever mean- c. r & 8. 
while intermitted, were now upon the point of 
compdetion. The Athenian ministers, thinking 
themselveft insultbd and their country betrayed, 
determined oto the morrow to declare to the -Lace- c. i. 
dsBmonian senate their sense ^f such treatment, 
and to leave Sparta At length, however, the 
Laceds&monians, after consultetionwith their allies,^ 
and, it is added, some r^iroaches from them, had- 
determined t^>on juster measures; Five thousand 
Spartans, each attend^ by ^v«n Helots, making 
idtogether a body of forty thousand fitting men 
(for till the Helots acted as lightiarmled troops) c.j9. 
marched silent^ ^diit ctf the city in the evening, 
under the commaofid ' c^ J^ausanias son of Cleom- 
brotus, regent for bis cousin Pleistarchus son of 
LeonklaJB, yet a^ iiihK)r. In the morning, when 
the Athenian ministers came to make their final 
complaint to' the senate, they weire told that the 
Lacedssmonian aifmy was already on the confines - 
of Arcadia, in its way to meet the Persians. The 
Ar^ns wer^, according to Herodotus, so thoroly 
in the Persian interest, that they had undertaken 
to intercept any Spartan troops which should 
aittempt to quit Laccmia* The suddenness and. 
secrecy of tiie march defeated th^it intention'. 
Immediately, ho^tv^er, on receiVinig in«isll|^»^' 
that theLMCMtomoniemAirB/^ h(p;A%nt^?e4 Aidadiii, 
they SQJkt^orioA^u to Mardomusi ^ ^ 
» p 4 While 
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While the Persian g^BlfW^d any hope of 
bringing over the AtheiSaw/he, had ^arefiilly 
spared Attica ; but as soon as he was assured that 
tliey were immoveable, he gave up the. pountry 

Herodot. ^ fpr plunder to his troops, and he completely de- 
stroyed the city. Then, hearing that the Pelo- 
ponnesians were in motion, he returned into 

S:^^- . Bceotia: a country more commodious for the 

Piod. Sic ' •^ 

1.1 I.e. 38. action of his numerous cavalry, nearer! to his 

L 9! c. 41. magazines, which were principjally at Thebes, and 
whence, in any misfortune, retreat would be more 
open, while in success, the way was equally ready 
into Peloponnesus.; He fixed bis camp in the 
Theban territory, extending it along the course of 

C'l^ the Asopus, from Erythrae .toward Hy^iae, on the 
border of the Platiean lands. Within this' tract 
he chose a situation, where he fortified a space of 
something more than a square B^ile. 

The Lacedaemonians meanwhile were Joined, at 
the isthmus, by the other Peloponnessians of the 
confedei'acy ; and there, according to the constant 
practice of the Greeks in all momentous under- 
takings, after solemn sacrifices, the bowels of the 
victims were observed, whence persons believed to 
be inspired, or> if such were not to be found, per- 
sons learned in divination, undertook to know how 
far and upon what conditions the gods would be 

e. 9s. propitious* Tisamenus, an Eleian, attended 
Pausanias in qiliality of prophet to the army. The 
La^edtemoniaos bad such confidence in the for* 
twe md prophetkal afaiUties of this mah, that; 
to secure him to themselves; wh^a be bad refused 

aU 
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all oti^r price, tbey admitted him and his lorother sect. 

• • • • TIT 

fo the full privileges of Spartan citizens ; an honor, ^ ^' , » 

never, to the time of Herodotus, coi^erted upon 
any other person. Upon the present occasion the Herodot. 
symptoms were very favorable ; which would *' ^^ ^' ^^' 
perhaps commonly happen when measures w^e 
already resolved upon ; tho, among tiie Greeks, 
policy and superstition were so intimately blended, 
that it is often difficult to discover what should 
be attributed to each. At Eleusis the combined c. 19&2S. 
army was j<»ned by the Atbeniaai forces, to. the 1. n.^/sa 
chief command of which Aristeid^ had beca Ilhud?^ 
raised, by a particular decree of the people. There 
farther sacrifices were made, and the symptoms 
of the victims were again favorable. The wmy, 
therefore, proceeded with c(»)fidence mto Boftotia, 
and took aposition on the roots oif mount CithaBton, 
opposite, to the camp of the Persians, the. river 
Asopus flowing between them. 

Mardonius ^ad judiciously 1^ the passage xjf£ 
tiie mountains uninterrupted to the Grecdto 
troops; his business being to draw them ih to thi^ 
champain countary, where, through his cavalry, on 
which, tiien as at this day> was the principal re^^ 
liance of Asiatic armies, victory would be nearly- 
C€i:tain to him, and probably easy. But Riusanias^ 
would not move from his advantageous .ground ; Herodot. 
€md his position was so strong that an attempt to * ^* ^* *^ 
fixrce it could not prudently be ventured. Mar^ 
donius therefore ordered Masistius, his general of 
tixe cavalry, to advance with all the horse, and,: 
by harassmg in various paita^ to make the Greeks 
uneasy in their situation ; not neglecting at the 

same 
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same time, if he could find or create opportimitjr, 
to attempt an impression^ The Bersian okvdiy 
all used missile weapons, darts or arrows, or both,; 
a practice by which, near ^ four centuries and a 
half after^ they destroyed the Romim army under 
Crassi»ytaitd in which the horsemen of the same 
countries are still wonderfully skilftd at this day. 
Like the eastern cavalry at this day also, they 
tommonly attacked or harassed by small bodies 
in succession ; vdsieinient in onset, never long in 
conflict, bat,' if theen^n^ was firm in resistance 
retreating! as ha^iy as they had advanced^ to 
prepare. for anc^iier charge* /^ .i. 

Herodot. 'The M^arian camp was in the part of tiie 
Fial*AnU Grecian line the most accessible to cavalry. 
Hera^ theitefore, Masistius directed lus principal 
^S)rts. Hae Me^rians, somewhat surprized by 
dse siovsel . manner of the attack, nevertteless 
maintained their station. WefioJed, however, at 
length by the unceasing succession of ^resh tixx)ps, 
all of whom approached raough to ^ve oppro- 
bridasi lan^iage, and discharge thenr ^idarts and* 
aiTOws, after Hvhich they instai^y. retired, the 
Megarian leaders sent to inform Faosaiiias of 
their distress ; adding, that: they tamt abandon 
iheiT post if mot quickly relieved. Pausanias Idim- 
SfM wuB at a loss how effectually to oppose tbose 
desultory attacks of the Persian cavalry. He 
assembled the geneitals: fin* their advite, and en^ 
pDessed his wii^ thotitolunteers could ^be. found 
to uniWtake a. business, whkh w«us so new to* 
bim,«ti3iit he was anvnUipg taiirisk caAem apon 
it« oThe At^eniaife • alone ^ joiflfered themselvsB. 

Aristeides 
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Aristeides had had the advantage of serving in a sect. 
high command under the great Miltiades at the ^ — v-^— » 
battle of Marathon. Upon the pi^ent occasion ^***^ **^ 
he selected an active officer named Olympiodorus, 
under whose orders he placed three hundred Herod. & 

* , , Fiuttttsujft. 

chosen heavy-armed foot, with a large proportion 
of archers and dartmen. These seem to have 
been, in the Athenian armies, strperior to the 
light troops of the Peloponnesians ; and probably 
also to those of the Megarians ; who, being a 
Dorian people from Peloponnesus, would pride 
themselves upon adhering to the Pelopontiesian 
discipline. Oljrmpiodarus hastened to the relief 
of the pressed part of the lirte. The Persian 
horse, who, hy the swifbiess of their retreat, eluded 
every efibrt of the Megarian heavy-armed foot, 
fouiid ^themselves unexpectedly incommoded by 
the Athenian bowmen. Charging to disperse 
tiiem, <Jiey were received by the heavy*anned 
foot, upon whom they could make no impression, 
but suffered in the attempt. Masistius, vexed to 
Bfe thus baiBed, and anxious to recover an advan- 
tage from which he had promised himself credit, 
advanced to direct and incourage those desultory 
attacks^ so harassing to regular infantry. In the 
insftaiYt of a charge, his horse, wounded with an 
arrow, reared tfpright, and he fell His troops, 
iftteiftive to their us uaJ evolution, wJtfeoiift "adverting 
to their general's misfortune, wheeled «nd retreated 
ftdl speed. The Athenian iica^amted foot, 
rtShing forward, Overpowered ^ttte fe#tWMdnlBg 
albbtit Maslslius. His horse was ea^^ht aid )^d 
dff by the Greeks, Himself^ ly^bn the ^mid; 

after 
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CHAP, after the excellence of his armour, which was com- 

TV 

V-— v^L_^ plete like that of the knights of western Europe 
in the times of chivalry, had resisted many efforts 
of the Athenian soldiers, was at length pierced m 
the eye by a javelin, which penetrated to the brain. 
The Persian cavalry, halting at their usual distance 
fronj the- enemy,, waited in vain for fresh orders. 
Perceiving then their loss^ the whole body pre- 
pared to charge together, to revenge their $lain 
general, or, at least, to recover the body. Qlym- 
piodorus, expecting this, had sent for succour; 
but the Persians made their charge before any 
sufficient reinforcement could arrive, and the 
Athenians were obliged to retire for more advan-r 
tageous ^ound. Assistance however was not 
delayed. The Grecian foot charged the Persian 
horse, ;put them to flight, and recovered their prize. 
The cavalry stood a^n at the distance of about 
a quarter of a mile ; : bi4t, after some consultation 
among the prin^pal surviving officers, retreated to 
, their camp. 

Masistius was a man very high both in rank 
and in esteem among the Persians, emd, as it 

H«r&dot. appears from Herodotus, next in command to 

1. 9. c. 24. jvimpdonius. His death was therefore lamented 
in their camp, with all the pomp of public mourn- 
ing, ; and every honorable testiofKmy of general 

c. 25. grief. The event was, on the other han(},^ not a 
little inc<^agmg to the Grepks. The leaders 
derived just confidence from the. experience that 
th6i formidable cavalry ^f the £ast cpuld be re- 
sifted; ^and the body of the^lain general/ borne, 
gn a , Cjarri^ge, through ; th^ ivjbiole coiqp^ ^ bQwever. 

m 
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in itself a melancholy object, was, in this season, sect. 
mi animating spectacle to the soldiers. It was ^ ^^^ > 
now determined to quit the present ground, which; 
tho otherwise advantageous, had been foqnd in- 
convenient from scarcity of water (for the decided 
superiority of the eoemy's cavalry made it difficult 
to water from the Asopus) and to venture to a 
lower situation, within the Plataean territory, near 
the Gargaphian fountain. In their mairch from ^s«pf. 
Ery thriae, they kept the mountain-ridge by Hysice,* 
but the ground of incampment consisted of gentle 
eminences only. 

In this situation, tM)thing forbidding, the troops Herod. 1.9, 
of every Grecian state claimed their accustomed *^-^^'^^- 
post in the "^ line. The Lacedaemonians, having 
been long the leading people of Greece, had the 
right as their ackhowleged privilege. The Athe- 
nians, unquestionably next in consequence, thou^t 
tiiemselves intitled to the second rank ; but having 
never acted in any large body with Peloponnesian 
armies, no custom, had established their degree 
of precedency. The Tegeans thereftwre claimed 
liie left of the line, as their post by antient jwe- 
scription. The dispute was^ brought before a 
meeting of the officers of the army. The Tegeans 
urgfed their claim in a studied oration, supporting 
it by a long detail of the great actions of their 
ancestors. Aristeides answered for the Athenians*. 
^ We understand,' he said, / that we Came hither c. «r, 
^ rtot to harangue but to fight. Otherwise, were 

^ we^ 

• Herodotus, in relatbg this transaction, speaks of the 
Athenians in general, without naming any ope : Plutarch atJf 
tributes all to Aristeides. 




Herodot 
L 9. c. f8. 
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we disposed , to boast (^ the deeds in s^rms of 
our ancestors, we could go as far into c^irtiquity 
as the Arcadians, and perhaps find more honor- 
aible testimonies in our favon For wjiat has 
passed in our own times we neod only mention 
Marathen. fiut we think it highly iinbecoming^ 
in a moment like the present, to be dL^>uting 
about precedency. We are ready to obey 
you, Lacedaemonians, wheresoever, md next to 
whomsoever ^n think it for the common ad- 
vantage, to jplace us. Wherever our station 
may be appointed, we shall endevor to act as 
becQmei us in the common cause of Greece^ 
Comm^id therefore, and depend upon our 
obedience.' The Lacedaemonians, without hesi- 
tation, and with one voice, exclaimed, that ^ The 
Athenians ought to have the post of honor in 
preference to the Arcadians/ 
The army was then disposed in the following 
order : five thousand Spartans of the city held 
the first place on the right, attended by thirty-five 
iftQttsahd U^t armed Helots : then five thousand 
LiutecbBsmomans' of the otio^r towns of Laconia, 
attended by five- thousand Helots. Nexttot|:iese 
were the Tegeans> in number fifteen hundred : 
then five thousand Corinthians, three hundred 
Potidaeans firom Pallene, six hundred Opchome- 
nians of Arcadia, three thousand Sicyonians, eight 
hundred Epidauriaas, one thousand Tro^zenians,. 
two hundred Lepreats, four hundred Mycenseans- 
apd Tirynthians, one thousand Phliasians, three 
hundred Hermionians, six hundred Eretrians and 
Styrians, four hundred Chalcidians, five hundred 

Ambraqioti^ 
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Ambracfcta, eight hundred Leucadians and Anac- 
torians, two hundred Paleans of Cephallenia, five 
hundred ^ginetans, three thousand Megarians, 
six hundred Plataeans, and lastly, eight thousand 
Athenians, held the extreme of the left wing. 
Th^se, exclusively of the Helots, were together 
thirty-eight thousand seven hundred ; all heavy- 
arfned foot. But every Spartan of the city having 
seven attending Helots ; every other Lacedaemo- 
nian one; and the slaves attending the other 
Greeks, and acting as light-armed soldiers, being, 
according to Herodotus, nearly in the proportion iferodot. 
of one to every heavy-armed soldier, the light- 
antied would thus be, in all, isixty^nine thousand 
five hundred, and the total number of fighting 
men^ a hundred and eight thousand two hundred. 
There were besides eighteen hundred Thespians, 
not regularly armed, who would make the whole 
a hundred and ten thousand; Herodotus men- 
tions no horse in the Grecian army; probably 
because the force was inconsiderable, and utterly 
incompetent to face the numerous knd excellent 
cavalry of Persia. - 

As soon as it was known that flte Greeks had c st, 
filed off toward Platsea, Mardonius also moved 
and incamped over gainst them, keeping still the 
Asopus in his fi^ont. Herodotus supposes his 
army to have consisted now of three hundred 
atid fifty thousand filing men; of whom fifty csi. 

thousand 

9 
\ ' 

^ AvifSw lAaxifAtiv. There were perhaps other slaves who 
did mft bear arids; and there might be light-arme$] • soldiers 
who w«re not slaves. Such appafently the Thespians were* 
On this subject the note 49, p. 706, of Wesseling's Herodotus, 
ttU^y deserve attention. 
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CHAP, thousand were Greeks or Macedonians; tho, he 
> ^^' . says, the number of these was never exactly 
ascertained. In numbering the others also he 
has omitted to deduct those probably lost in the 
march of Artaba^us and in winter-rquarters, to- 
gether with the sick, beside those by his own 
account destroyed at the siege of Potidsea. Cor- 
Corn.Nep. nclius Nepos makes the infantry two hundred 
thousand, and the horse twenty thousmid, all 
chosen troops. Among the Greeks under the 
Hcrodot. Persian banners, a thousand Phocians followed 
with extreme reluctance ; while their fellow- 
countrymen, who had taken refuge among the 
fastnesses of Parnassus, were, with all the activity 
that the zeal of revenge and the lust of plunder 
united could excite, continually harassing the 
outsikirts of the army. 

Mardqnius, as well as Pausanias, had an Eleian 
Herod. 1. 9. prophct in his pay. Herodotus affirms that he 
^* ' ^' even solicitously consulted Grecian oracles con- 
cerning the event of the war ; and gives a very 
detailed account of his application to the {Mrophe- 
tical cavern of Trophonius at Lebadea in Boeotifi. 
Possibly he . might think it of consequence to pro- 
pigate among tfte Greeks, berth his auxiliaries 
and his enemies^ the belief that their own god3 
fayored the Persian cause. But the Greeks under 
hi^ : command had also their particular prq[)het, 
whose predictions might be inccHivenient to him, 
and agcdnst whom a Grecian prophet, under his 
own influence, might be useful. For himself, it 
is utterly unlikely that he would pay any regard 
to the oracles of deities, the belief in whom the 

religion 
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teli^cm of his eountfy t^iuglii him to despisia and 
abhor. The Grecian prophets liowever in both 
armies, on inspection of the sacrificed victims, 
foretold victory to their own, provided it received 
the attacks These prophecies, if dictated by 
policy, appear on both sides judicious *''. For the 
Greeks had only to keep their advantageous 
ground, while the vast army of their enemy con- 
sumed its magazines, and they would have the 
benefit of victory without risk. To the Persians 
also the same prediction might be useful; to. ac- 
count to the soldier for tlie inactioa of his general 
before an army so inferior, and to keep him quiet 
under sufferings from scarcity and probably bad- 
ness of provisions, together with the want of many 
things to which Asiatics were accustomed, w hile 
means were sought to intice or force the Greeks 
from their position. Eight days passed without 
any material attempt on. either side. But, during 
this pause, Mardonius obtained exact information Hcrodot. 
of the defiles of mount Cithaeron, through which 
the. Grecian army received its supplies. On the 
evening of the ninth day a large body of horse 17 Sept. 
oiarched. Just where the defile meets the plain 

they 

- '* If the simple Herodotus sometimes tires with reiterated 
details of the superstition of his age, yet the philosophical 
Plutarch is far more disgusting. Herodotus, drawing his 
pictures from the life,, is often infortliing, and never foils to 
be in some degree amusing. We are are indeed sometimes at 
a loss to know what he believed himself; and often we wish 
in vain to discover how far the real belief of statesmen and 
generals has operated, and where their policy only has made 
use of the credulity of the vulgar. Here we might expect 
the philosopher of an inlightened i^e to assist us^; but we art 
totally disappointed. 

Vol. II. Q 
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CHAP, they fell in with a convoy. They killed men and 
cattle till sated with slaughter, and drove the 
remainder to their own camp. Two days then 
again passed without any considerable event, 
neither army venturing to pass the Asopus ;- bat 
the Persian horse, in detached bodies, were un- 
ceasingly harjassing the Greeks. 

Whether the Grecian soothsayer in the Persian 
general's pay was really intractable, or whether 
only the historian's zeal for the credit of the re^ 
ligion of his country induced him to propagate, 
and perhaps believe, the report, Mardonius, we 
are told, at length determined to disregard the 
Grecian prognostics, which forbad attack, and to 
ifollow the laws and customs of the Persians alone 
in ingaging the enemy. The conduct^ however, 

Herodot. which Hcrodotus attributes to him upon this 
occasion, shows both the general and the politician. 

2o Sept# Having summoned the principal Grecian officers 
of his army, he asked if they knew of any oracle 
declaring that a Persian army should perish in 
Greece. None would own they knew of any 
such, tho it seems a report of such an oracle had 
been circulated. ^ Then,' said Mardoiiius, * I 
' will tell you that I well know an oracle has 
' foretold the destruction of a Persian army that 
' shall plunder the temple of Delphi. Be how- 
' ever assured that tlie army under my orders 

* shall never violate that temple. The Greeks 

* therefore, allies of the PerBiai)3, may proceed, 

* confident of the f^vor of their gods,, and of 

* victoi-y.' ^ He then, declared his intention to 
attack the confederates on the next day, ami 

13 " dii^c^ed 
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directed to prepare aceordingly. As the historian sect. 
had conversed with Boeotians of raootk vrho served v^^^p^v^ 
under Mardonius, tlie account of this transaction, Hcrodot. 

. . ' i. 9. c. 16. 

m itself probable, might come to him well au- 
thenticated. 

Among those of Grecian race now subjects of 
the Persian empire, Alexander king of Macedonia, 
from an independent saverein become the follower 
of a Persian general, would not naturally be the 
most satisfied mth his hew situ^on. Revolving 
in his mind the possible consequences of the ap« c. u, 45. 
proaching day, he could not rest. At mi(kught ArUiid. 
be mounted his horse, rode to the Athenian 
line, and demanded to. speak with the general* 
Arifiteides, informed that an unknown person on 
horseback from the Persian camp, and apparently 
of rank, demanded to speak with him, assembled 
some of his principal officers, and went with U>em 
to the place. The king of Macedonia told them, 
that IMardonius Imd determined to attack thd 
Grecian camp next morning, and had given his 
orders for the* purpose. Should anything never- 
theless prevent the attack from taking place, he 
advised that the Grecian generals should per- 
severe in holding their present situation, for 
the defieioscy of the ma^zines woyld soon 
compel the Persians to retire. His affection for 
the Greek nation ki general, and his particular 
regard for the Athenian people, had induced 
him to hazard the very d^igerous measure in 
which they saw him ingaged. He need not 
therefore, he was sure, request from them that 
secrecy which his safety required ; but, on the 

Q 2 ' contrai'y, 



CHAP. 
IX. 
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* contrary, should the war at last have a favorable 
' issue for them, he trusted that his known incii- 
^ nation for the Grecian cause, and more especially 

* his service of that night, would be remembered, 

* when Greece, being free, n?ight assist Mace- 

* donia in recovering independency.' Alexander 
hastened back to his own camp ; Aristeides im- 
mediately went to Pausanias with the intelligence 
he had received. 

On the arrival of the Athenian general at the 
commander-in-chief's tent, the important consul- 
tation was entered upon, in what manner to resist 
the attack, expected in a few hours, which was to 
decide the fate of Greece. It had been observed 
that the native Persians, esteemed far superior to 
the other Asiatic infantry, held the left of the 
enemy's line^ against the Lacedaemonians, and the 
Greeks in the Persian service the right, against 
the Athenians. Pausanias proposed a change in 
the order of the Grecian army; that the Athenians, 
who alone of the confederates had any experience 
of action with the * Persians, and who were elate, 
not only with the memory of their great victory at 
Marathon, but also with the event of their recent 
ingagement with the cavalry, should move to the 
right wing, and that the Lacedaemonians, long 
accustomed to be superior to all the Greeks, should 
take the left. Aristeides readily consented, and 
orders were given accordingly. Day broke^ and 
the Persian generals observed the Grecian troops 
in motion. This unexpected circumstance induced 
them to defer the intended attack. Change in 
tlieir t)wn dispositicm might beconi^ pecessai'y ; 

changes 
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changes were made ; the day was consumed in sect, 
evolutions^ of both armies, and the Persian infantry s^^^^I^ 
never came into action. But the cavalry harassed Herodot. 

I. 9 c 49 

unceasingly the more accessible parts of the piut. Tk." 
Grecian line. Generally they did no more than '** ' 
discharge their bows and hastily retire; thus, 
however, keeping a constant alarm', and, while 
they inflicted many wounds, receiving little injury. 
But a more serious attack was made upon that 
part of the Lacedaemonian line which guarded the 
Gargaphian fountain, where the horse remained 
masters of the field. 

Night put an end to this desultory kind of Herodoe. 
action ; when, after a day of unremitted fatigue ", / 
the Grecian army was without water. Provisions 
also began to fail, the activity of the Persian horse 
intercepting supplies. To move therefore was 
indispensable. At little more than a mile from 
the ' Gargaphian fountain, toward Platsea, the <•- ^i. 
waters of the Asopus, hi their descent from mount Anstid 
Cithseron, formed an iland, nut half a mile wide. 
This spot, for the sake of water, it was determined 
to occupy. At the same time it was resolved to 
send half the army to the mountains, to bring in 
a convoy of provisions which waited there, not 
daring to stir beyond the defiles. But it was 
feared to attempt a movement in the plain, in 
presence of tl:ie Persian horse, whijch in the very 
camp had given such annoyance. The second 
^atch of 5ie night was therefore the time 

appointed 

ir^PTOf, H«rod. 1. 9. C. 52. 

a3 ' 
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appointed for the march. But when, danger 
pressing, fear ran high, the troops of each inde- 
pendent state little regarded the orders of the 
commander-in-chief. The Tegeans fiteddily ob; 
served the motions of the LacedaemoniaDS, and 
the Platseaxis those bf. the Athenians; but the 
rest, instead of halting at the Uaod, fled (for 
that is the term used by Herodotus, and con- 
firmed even by Plutarch) as far as the temple 
of Juno, und^ the walls of Platoea^ at the dbtftnce 
of two miks and a half from tiie Gargaphian 
fountain. 

The obstinacy of a Spartan officer, from which 
.6nly unfortunate consequence could reasonaUy 
be expected, led immediately to the great and 
most important victory which followed. Amom* 
pharetus, whose military rank was diat of locage, 
but who was besidies vested with the sacred dignity 
of the priesthood, urging the laws of his country 
against his general's orders, absolutdy re^ed to 
retreat. Pansanias, incensed at this disobedience, 
yet, as the circumstance was altogether new in the 
Spartan service, at a loss how to act, detained 
the Lacedtemonian forces while the others were 
pressing their march. But the Athenian general, 
ever attentive to the interest of tlie coofederacy 
at large, before he would suffer his own tnoc^ to 
move, sent to inquire the cause of the delay of 
which he was informed among tbe LaoedsB" 
monSans. The officer di«patehed upon this occa* 
sion fopnd the commander-in-chief in high 
altercation with Amompharetus ; • who fit the 
instant of (he Athenian's arrival, takiitg up a large 

stone 



V Bto&e in both his hands^ in allusion to the GriQcian sect. 
mode of voting, by caating a shell, a p^bble, or a ^^ 
die into an urn, threw it before his g^^eral's feet, 
sayings ^ With this die I give my vote not to fly 
from the strangers :' for by that g^4e ternj thfc 
. LaQed$monian$ usually distii^uished Ibreiner^ 
whom the other Greeks called barbariaos. Pau- 
£aniajs desired the Athenian oiBcer to report to his 
iipoaetdi^t^ coipmand§r what he had ^een, and to 
request that the motions ^f the Athenian troops 
might be directed by what should be observed of 
the Lacadaemonian. At length, day breaking, he Herodot. 
gave his orders for the Lacedaemonians with the 
T^geans, who alone of the other confederates 
remained with him, to wove toward the. proposed 
ground of incampment They directed their 
march alocig the hills ; the Athenians only ven- 
tured in the plain. Then at last Amompharetus^ 
yidding something of his obstinacy, ordei^d his 
Jochus, with a slow pace, to follow the rest of 
the army. ' 

The dawn again discovered to the Persians the 2 a Sept. 
Grecifiui aifmy in :u^expected piQtion. Tlie horse, 1. 9^ V5K 
always alert, and now elated with the success of 
the preceding day, waB quickly upon the Lace* 
daemonian rear. The movement of the Greeks c 58. 
being taken for flight, Mardonius led the Persian 
infantry in . purauit The whole aimy followed, c. 59. 
with ail the haste and confusion of an iU- 
liisciplined multitude, eager to share in certain 
victory. The Grecian general had not been 
immediately awfiurc of tlie cowardly disobedience 
of that large part of his forces, which had pushed 

Q4 pn 
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on beyond the ground inten^;^ tp be occupied-. 
It w^as now advisable, if poBBiWej^ to join them ; 
but the Persian horse so annoyed hb rear, with 
desultory attacks continually reiterated, that it 
became necessary to make a stand. He sent 
therefore to inform the Athenian general of all 
circumstances, and to request his immediate 
cooperation in an effort to repel the enemy's 
cavalry. Aristeides readily consented ; but brfore 
he could join the Lacedaemonians, the Grecian 
troops in the Persian service, were upon him, and 
he had himself to contend with superior numbers. 
The Lacedsemonians and Tegeans however alone 
formed a considerable army. They were aibove 
eleven thousand heavy-armed foot, and more than 
forty thousand light-armed slaves attended them. 
But the light-armed of the Peloponnesians were 
of so little estimation, that, notwithstanding their 
numbers, Pausanias had particularly desired a 
reinforcement of Athenian bowmen. The ground 
however, consistmg of the rugged roots of mount 
Cithoeron, with the Asopus flowing at the bottom, 
was favorable for defence, and adverse to the 
action of cavalry. The Persian infantry was 
therefore brought up ; and a fierce ingagement 
insued. The Persians, after dischairging their 
missile weapons, closed upon the Greeks, and 
showed themselves, says the impartial historian, 
neither in strength nor in courage inferior". But 
they were very inferior in arms for close fight^ and 

riot 



'* To the same purpose also even Plutarch speaks : Tlt^ir»i» 

tpo\>iovq — tvx. av^aKTu^ ov^i uBv^uq frivlofltti, vit. Aristid. and 
at legist as much is implied b]f Fkto. Laches. p< 191. t. 2. 
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not less SO in practice and in science. With their s'E cr. 
undefended bodies and short weapons they never ^^^ 
thelass made vigorous assaults, many of them 
seizing and even breaking the long spears of the 
Greeks. Unacquainted with* that exactness of 
close formation and that steddy march, m which 
the Greeks, and especially the Lacedcemonians, 
excelled, they rushed forward singly, or in very 
small bodies, and perished in vain attempts to 
penetrate the Spartan phalanx. As their efforts 
at length, through repeated failure, began to relax, 
the Greeks advanced upon tliem. The Tegeans, 
according to Herodotus, made the first impriession; 
tiie Lacediemonians then pushed forw^, and 
confusion soon became general among the Persiiuii 
infantry. 

Mardonhis, who, a litde before, had thought 
himself pinrsuing an^iemy nekher able nor daring 
to withstc^nd him, was seized with the deepest 
anguish to find vietoi*y thus turaihg agakist him* 
Had he instantly determined upon retreat, he 
might probably still have avoided any considerable 
loss; for his infantry would soon hi^ve been safe 
in the plain, under the protection of his numerous 
cavalry. But possibly signal and speedy sutxess 
was indispensable to him. His fortune, perhaps Herod, i. s. 
his life, and the lot of all his &mily, might depend ^ 
upon it ; less however through the caprice of the 
prince than that of the people ; which is always 
most dangerous under a despotic government. 
His ^my was too numerous to subsist long in a 
narrow and mountainous coimtry, without supplies 
by se^, Th^ necessity of decision therefore , 

urging, 
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CH A.F. tirging, in the arisis before him, he determined . tf 
rest all upon the fortune of the pj^aeent mowBnU 
At the hefcd of a chosen body of cavalry, he 
hastened to rally and Bup^ort his broken infantry, 
By a vigorous and well-conducted charge, not^ 
ririthstanding the disadvantage of the gmund, h^ 
checked the progress of the Spartan (^lalanx; 
but he could hot bteak that firm and well-disci-, 
plined body. In Iris efforts, lifter many of bi« 
bravest cheers, and numbers of his soldiei^ had 
been killed, he received himself a mortsil woimd, 
His fall was the signal for instant flight to th<^$ 
about him, and, through them, to his whole amiy. 
Per in Asiatic armies, the jealousy of despotism 
lieing adverse to that.ck)6e succesdbn of yariou« 
ranks in command, which, in the European, con? 
tributes %o inuch to the praaservatioa Hi order in 
all events, the death of tbe connmiKkr-ki-chief 
can scarcely luil to stiperinduee comf^te con* 
ftision, and tiie certaim ruin of the enteipriiaa* 
Artaba2us, next in command to Mardoniiss, is 
«aid not only ta have differed in .^piNbii firom his 
general in regard to- the mode of Gondttcting the 
«(var, but to have disapprpved :of the war itsel£ 
It does pot appear that he was at adl ingaged in 
the ba<|tle'^ As soon as he was a^sured of tiae 

rout 

'? Rollin, tho he sometimes mistakes the Greek military 
writers, as Thticydides apd Xenoph©ii, on subjects meerly 
niilitury, is otherwise, in. tbisfarly par:t<)i]Grecia|^hi6tory,j 
generally exact; but I know riot where he learnt that Artar 
Ibaztrs <iistingiiished hhns^tf lay his gaHant- cxertioii in this 
ibaAtle. lieroddtt39 m^frt^ne, ou a piior «c<ia&iou (i), that 
Artabazus got credit for his conduct in th^ business of Plataea; 

' - * api)i;irently 

0) b. 9. c. 41. & 6^. 
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roat of the Persian infiemtry, leaving the rest of sect. 
the army to any who would take charge of it, s^s^^ 
he retreated, with forty thousand men who had 
been under his immediate orders, hastily toward 
Phods. 
While the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans were Herodon 

1. 9. c. GT, 

thus unexpectedly victorious upon the hills, the «t Piut. 
Athenians were sharply ingaged with the Boeotians "*^*^ 
in the plain below. The greater part of the other 
Greeks in the Persian service, little earnest in 
the causi, kept aloof. The abilities of Aristeides, 
therefore, and the valor of the Athenians, not 
exposed to a contest too unequal, at length pre* 
vailed. The Boeotians fled toward Thebes. The 
rest, prepared to act according to circ^umstances, 
made a timely retreat. The crowd of Asiatics, Herodot 
of various nations, never stood the charge of the 
'Lacedaemonians and Tegeans, but fled profosely, 
on the first appearance of flight among tiiose 
bands of native Persians who had borne the brunt 
of the battle. The horse however, i)0tli Persian 
und Boeotian, stiU kept the field, and gave c(m^ 
ftiderable protection to the fugitive infantry. 

Intelligence had quickly passed to the Greeks c. go. 
under the walls of Plataea, that the Lacedaemo- 
iuans and Tegeans were ingaged and successful. 
Anxious then to repair their shameful misconduct, 

with 

• 

Apparently for his counsel given before the battle, which was 
jttsti£e4bry lihe event; und for ao able retreat^.by which alone 
any part of the arna}' was saved; but neither Herodotus nor 
Dioduftis BOT Plutarch, in describing the battle, mention tha( 
Jne was at ^i ingaged. Dledoms gives an account of \n^ • 
jr^treat exactly conesponding with that of Herodotus. 
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CHAP, with that .usual unhappihess of error which leads 
to farther error, they advanced with more haste 
than good order toward the field of battle ; and 
the Megarians and Phliasians, venturing by the 
plain, were attacked by the Theban horse, who 
killed six hundred, and drove the rest to the 
mountains. 
Herodot. The Lacedaemonians and Tegeans meanwhile, 
piutr*vit.' animated by unexpected success, yet steddy 
Dk»d!^S!c. through practised discipline, repelling all the 
1 9. c. St. efforts of th€ Persian cavalry, pressed on to the 
fortified camp ; the refuge of the greatest part of 
the routed troops, and the depository of all the 
valuables of the army. Immediately they at- 
tempted an assault : but the Lacedsemonians, as 
remarkable for ignorance of sieges as for skill in 
the field, were baffled with loss till the Athenian 
forces arrived. Under the direction of the 
Athenian officers, after vigorous efibrts on both 
sides, an assault succeeded. A horrid slaughter 
insued. The victory, indeed, of a free people, 
fighting for their possessi(His, their families, and 
their independency, against forein invaders, is 
never likely to be mild. Of near two hundred 
thousand Asiatics, the lowest r^orted numbers of 
the Persian army, only three thousand, exclusively 
of those who retreated under Artabezus, are said 
to have survived. Both Herodotus and Plutarch, 
however, avoid all detail of this massacre. IJow 
much of it happened within tlie fortified camp, 
and what execution was done oi^ fugitives^ over a 
country so surrounded by seas and miountams tiiat 

it 
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it would be difficult for one to escape, infosmation sect. 
at all approaching to exactness is indeed not to be «..^^-yl^^ 
expected. . 

When opposition ceased within the Persian 
lines, and the spirit of slaughter was at length 
sated, the rich plunder of the camp drew the 
attention of the conquerors. Here the wealth of 
the lords of Asia displayed a scene so new to the 
citizens of the little Grecian republics, that they 
were at a loss on what objects in preference to 
fix their avidity. The Tegeans, how)Bver, who Herodot. 
had first surmounted the rampart, and throughout 
the action had well supported their pretension to 
precedency among the Greeks, having the fortune 
also to arrive first at the magnificent ^vilion of 
Mardonius, did not hesitate to stop there. In-* 
stantly tiiey laid their rapacious hands upon all 
its rich contents ; great part of w^ch had been 
the furniture of Xerxes himself, which, on his 
hasty departure f(^ Asia, he had presented to his 
general and brother-in-law. But they were not 1144. 
.permitted intirely to injoy this precedency in 
pillage. The comniander^in-chief quickly issued 
orders, That none should presume to appropriate 
any part of the booty, but that the whole should 
be collected, to be fairly divided among those who 
had together earned it A brazen manger only, 
of v^ry curious workmanship, the Tegeans were 
allowed to retain, a^ an honorary testimmiy to 
their particular valor and fortune. The Helots, 
attending the Lacedaemonian forCe^, were ordered 
to collect the rest. Tents and their furniture, 
adorned with gol4 and silver, collars, bracelets, 

^ilts 
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hilts ofximctars, golden cupe, and various other 
utensils of gold and silver, together with horses, 
camels^ and women, were the piinci[)^ spoiL 
Abundance of rich clothes, which at another time, 
says the historian j would have been thought va- 
luable plunder^ w«« now disregarded. But the; 
vigilance of those appointed to supeiintetid the 
business^ did not suffice to prevent the Helots 
from concealing many things of value, which 
they sold, principally to the iEginetans ; a nation 
(if we may so call the inhabitants of a rock) 
of merchant-pirates, who^ by this unworthy 
traffic, acquired riches before unknown amon^ 
them. 
Herodot The booty being collected, a tenth was iirst set 
i)k>'d.'sicl apart, according to the customary piety of the 
11. c. 3$. Qj.Q^^ jfQj. Qj^ offering to the gods* F^om the 

produce of this, continues the cotempCHrary hisr 
torian, was dedicated, to the god at Delphi, the 
golden tripod which stands upon the tbree-^headed 
brazen serpent next the altar,, the brazil statue 
of Jupiter at 01ympi^^ ten cnUts high, and the 
brazen statue of Neptune, seven cubits high,, at 
the isthmi£3# The Tegeans dedicated their maAger 
at Tegea in the temple of the Akan Minerva. 
To attribute to them a modesty becoming their 
valor, and which had profited from reprool^ we 
should wish to interpret the goddess's title, from 
analogy in a language derived from the .Arcadian,, 
to signify. That divine wisdom which directs what 
human ignorance calls Chaxice. The rest of the 
spoil was divided among those who had fought 
for it, . . . . , 

Among 
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Adong the anecdotes transmitted concerning sect. 
this great event, one, related by the original his- v.^-v-^j 
torian, hag been particularly celebrated. The f^^^"*^^^ 
appendages of the royal household were found, 
in Mardonius's tent, nearly intire ; and most of 
the domestic slaves had escaped the massacre. 
Pausanias, after admiring the various riches o§ 
the scene and the many contrivances of luxury^ 
orda[^d a supper to be prepared by the Persian 
slaves, exactly as it would have been for Mar- 
doniu©, had he been living and in his commands 
The orders were diligently executed : the splendid 
furniture was amkngfed ; the sideboard displayed 
a profusion of gold and silver pkte ; the table 
was covered with exquisite eleganeei. Pausanias 
then dkected his usual Spartan supper to be 
placed by the tide of this sumptvious entertain^ 
ment Little ^paration was necessary. Ther> 
sending for the piincipal Grecian officers, * I 
V have desired your company here,' he said, * to 
* show you the folly of the Persian general* 
^ Living an you see at home, he came thud ftir 
^ to take from us such a miserable pittance as 
' ouiis,' 

Tlie Mantineians had arrived from Plataea i. 9. c. rr- 
presently after the storming erf the camp. Vexed 
to have lost their share of glory, and reward, botii 
so extraordinary, they marched immediately, con-i 
trary to tlie incliimtiou of Pausanias, in pursuit 
of Artabazus. Having reached the borders of 
Tliessaly, they however retiuned without effecting 
anything. Presently after them^ the Eleians iiad 
^rived. The generals of both," on their return 

to 
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to their respective countries, M^ere puni^ed #ifh 
banishment. 
Hcrodot. After the collection of the spoil, ' the next care 

of th^ Greeks, and what upon all occasionia they 
esteemed a. necessary and sacred office, was the 
burial of their slain. The Lacedaemonians formed 
three separate burial-places ; one for those who 
had borne sacred offices'*, of whom the gallant 
Amompharetus had fallen ; another for the other 
Lacedaemonians; and the third for tiie Helots. 
Herodotus relates a remarkable instance of the 
severity of their maxims of discipline at this time. 
Aristodemus, who, in the preceding year, bad 
been disgraced for not taking his share in the 
action at Thermopylae, distinguished himself be- 
yond all others in the battle of Plataea, and was 
at length slain. The merit of his behaviour was 
acknowleged ; but it was admitted only as sufficient,, 
in his circumstances, to wipe oflF infamy, and not 
to earn honor. The historian, however, with the 
inclination, has not wanted the power, to bestow 
on him more liberal reward ; and the eulogy of 
Herodotus will transmit the name of Aristodemus, 
with glory, probably, to the latest generations. 
The Athenians, Tegeans, Megarians, and Phlia- 
sians, had each a single burying-place. Barrows, 
raised according to that extensive practice of 

antiquity 

■♦ This obvious interpretation of the term Ifiaty which 
f tands in all the editicms of Herodotus^ does not appear to 
me loaded with any difficulty. I wish to avoid discussion of 
matters which lie within the proper province of the critic or 
the antiquarian rather than of the historian; yet I must own 
that I think the ingenious conjectures of V^ckenarius and 
others upon this passage, in the notes of Wesseting's editioni 
i41 more open to objection than the old reading. 
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antiquity which we have already had occasion to sect. 
notice, disdnguished to following ages tlje sevei^ «^>'v^ 
spots'*. 

These solemn ceremonies were scarcely over, 
when a dangerous jealousy broke out between the p'''*- »'fc 
Athenians and l^acedtemonians, on the question 
to whom the accustomed Aristeia, or first honors 
of military merit, were due, upon this great 
occasion. Immediate ill consequences were 
however- prevented through the influence of the ■ 
Corinthian 

" Plutarch, in bis Lifa cf Aristeidea, expresses wonder, 
anil, ill his Trealite ag».inst Herodotus, much indignatiuii, ut 
the assertion that the Lacedttmonians, T^ieans, and Aj)i«nians 
alone gained the victory of FlDtxa: yet in the I'ormer wwrk, 
relating, much in the same manner as Herodiitus, the disor- 
derly flight of the otlicr Greeks before the battle, he has given ' 
pretty direct testimony to the fact. Lvsiaa, in his fuaeral 
oration, asserts it positively. (Lys. or. fun. p. 107 vel 195). 
It is indeed little likely that, while memory of the transariion 
was yet fresh, a historian, writing for the Greek nation, 
would venture a false assertion so dislionorable to so large a 
part of it, concerning facts in their nature of- snch public 
notoriety ; and it is still less likely that suioh an asEertion 
would r^qiiain to be refuted in Plutttrch's age. . 1'he interest 
which the Lacedaemonians and Athenians afterTi'ard had in 
courting the otiier Grecian states, may snihciently Account 
for tlie epigrams, harrows, and other stich uncertain evitlences 
as Plutiirch has quoted. Indeed, before Plutarch's testimony 
against Herodotus, can be of any weight, he mnube first 
reconciled to himself. It docs however appear extraor- 
dinary, that Herodotus, in his narrative of this great event, 
should never once hav 
tion of Plutarch, that 
first honors for milita 
iiiUns from him, is c. 
authority that of Dioi 
on account of their : 
bad some reason for c 
that, whatever it wn 
concerning the first tv 
his extreme freedom 
states of Greece, botli 
, Vol. II. 
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CHAP. <?orinthkti leaders ; who, interfering as inedJators^ 
t:>i^^ named the Plataeans as having merited beyond ali 
HcTodot others. When the common cause particularly ie- 
Th«yd. quired exertion by sea, they, tho an inland people^ 
1.3.C.54. had served aboard the fleet; and in the campaiii 
by land, which had now had so glorious an issue 
none had mote distinguished themselves by theiir 
teal and bravery. Their, actions on the. day of 
Flataea are not particularly recorded by any 
writer; apparently because, being citizens of 
Th^jd.is. Athens, as they are modestly called by Thucydides,. 
or subjects, as they are perhaps more truly styled 
Herodot by Herodotus, they had formed one body wkh 
pioLArifL the Athenians,, under tlie orders of Afisteides.. 
Tbucjd « Their commonwealth wajs too small to excite jea-* 
lousy : all the other Greeks approved the deter- 
mination of the Corinthians ; and the Lacedee^ 
monians and Athenians acquiesced. 

This dangerous business being thus accommo-* 
d^ted, a council was held to consider of further 
measures. The battle of Platasa, it is said, was 
fought on the twenty-second of September'*. The 
Season was therefore not too far advanced for 
taking vengeance on those Greeks who had joined 

the- 

'• Thus the chfonologers have detertniacd, not without 
authority ; but the Grecian calendar was yet too little exact 
for absolute certainty to a day .~ T<tvTn».r^i fti^* tf^^^iaarro^ 
<says Plutarch, speaking of the battle of Plataea) ri nrf^ 
rov 001} J|pofA»*^o( IrccfAiVQu^ x»r *A^itaUovq, hmto, la BoMtfT«v$ rtr^h 
ToD UavifMV ^BUorr9t; ^ xa) i>v9 tn rh 'EXXnuKOP it nXaraicui 
a6^oi^irett ovnifipt^ not) ^vovtrt tu lAivOfpi^^ Au Uharouiii v%tf t«( 
y»xi}(. Tn9 ^ rUp ii^tfuv avvjiahiat ov 3«v/u«rior> oww x#i »«fy . 
hnxfiQtiiiAipvt rSlff h ir^Xoyiu fjuhjiov, a>^p a^Pio» fii}««( «fX^' '^^ 
TsXivrif ayovat. Plut. vit. Aristid. The fourth day of tht|^ 
Attic montti Bocdroniion^ according to our chronolbg«rs, 

ti3yl4 
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the Persians. It was determined to Diarcli imme-' sect. 
diatfely against Thebes, and to require the delivery, v^i-^^ 
of Timegenides and Atta^nua, heads of the faction" Hem«i<rt. 
which had led the Bceotians to the Persian alii- ic^^q. ^' 
ance. On the eleventh day from the battle of Pi'^.|%. 
PlaKea, the army entered the ' 3 Oct. 

the delivery of the obnoxious 
ftised, plunder and waste of tli 
parations for the seige of thd 
This Was borne during twenty • 
genides, fearing th6 turn of 
posed to the Theb&n people 
ment of a fine, to atone for t 
the republic against the commi 
dectarifjg that, If it should be 
be ready . to stifrehder himse 
rather than be the occasion c 
destruction of his country, 
accepted by the assembly. B ^ 

night AttajginuS fled; leaving his own family, as 
well as his associate Timegenides, to the mercy 
a( the inraged Thehans. His children were im- 
'mediately delivered to the commander-In-chifef of 
the confederate Greelcs. But the Spartan prince* 
did not want liberality to distinguish between the' 
criminal &ther and the innocent offspring, whom 
he immediately dismissed unhurtl Timegenides 

and 

would corrapoud with the 23d of September ; but they have 
preferred the authority of the copiee ef Plutarch's Life nf 
Camiltus, aad of his trtatiae on the Glory of A Aeits i in both 
of which the third of the month Uotdromion is named as ibe 
(tay of the battle of Pliibea, The dny of the battle being'' 
fixed, Herodptut furuibei the othtr date* given in tl^ 
■SfaTgia, 

aa ' 
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and some other principal Theb^u^ being then de- 
manded, were surrendered. They expected that 
time would be allowed them to prepare for a public 
defence, and trusted that their interest, assisted by 
money well bestowed, would' insure their safety, 
Pausanias suspected this, and determined to 
prevent it He detained them till the confederate 
forces separated for their several homes ; ,and then, 
taking them to Corii^th, caused them^ to be there 
executed : a salutary severity, no doubt, for the 
security of Greece against the common enemy; 
but, as far as appears, unsupported by the so- 
lemnity of a trial, and certainly unauthorized by 
any positive law. 

Meanwhile Artabazus, wIk) had withdrawn iroila 
the field of Plataea with numbers to make still a 
powerful army, nevertheless, on receiving inform 
mation of the extent of the disaster to the Persian^ 
arms, saw no small diflSculty and dang^ before, 
him in the retreat to Asia. He was aware that 
even those, nations which had been most forward, 
in submission to Xeries, at the head of advancing 
myriads, would not scruple to avow their real 
disposition of hostility toward him, were the defeat 
pf Mardopius known, and his own march taken 
for flight. He therefore gave out that his forces 
were only the advanced guard of the victorious 
army, which was immediately following. Using 
rapidity and precaution, he passed the mountains 
of Thessaly, and crossed Macedonia^ without loss. 
But report would soon outstrip the march of his 
numbers. Alexander king o? Macedonia, whq' 
had found himself forced, as a kind of hostage, to 

follow- 
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follow the train of the Persian general, would not^ sect. 
fail, on the defeat of the Persian army, to use his 
best diligence for returning to his kingdom. The 
Macedonian forces assembling, under the com- 
mand of his son Perdiccas, hung on the rear of 
Artabazus. The difficult passage of the large 
river Strymon afforded opportunity which was 
ably and successfully used. A large part of the 
Persian army was cut off, and such numbers made 
prisoners, that the portion of their ransom, which 
Grecian piety usually offered to the gods, proyided 
a statue of gold, which Alexander dedicated at 
Delphi. How far his conduct was consistent" 
with faith pledged to Persia, we have no means to 
Enow, but the Athenian people acknowleged in it 
the virtue of a Grecian patriot : they voted honors 
and privileges to Perdiccas, and the battle of the 
Strymon had lasting fame, as the consummation 
of misfortune and disgrace to Persia, and of safety 
and glory to Greece '^. 

* • ^ 

irtf) evvT»i, p. 173. -and in Arislocr. p. 687. ed. Reiske. In 
both these oratiops Perdiccas i& mentioned as the person to 
whom the Athenian people decreed honors, the they diil'er, 
somevirhat in regard to the amount. The great Philip, after- 
ward king qf Macedonia, in bis letter to the Athenian people; 
preserved with the oration of Demosthenes, intitled On th^ 
Lettefr, mentions only Alexander, in whose name the dedi- 
cations of course would be made, and under whose authority 
the army which defeated the Persians would act, thp Perdiccti* 
might be the immediate commander. Ep. Phil, ad Ath.. 
p. 1^4, ed« Reiske. 
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Measures of the Grecian Fleet. hattU of Mycal'L End of 

the Expedition of Xerxes, 

CHAP. While the arms of the confederate Greek* were 

IX 

\^\^ thus wonderfully attended with success apd glory 
oi^rkY^ against the immediate invadeft of their country, 
t^e fleet, which had lain during the summer in* 
active at Delos, was at length excited to enter^ 
prize. There appears to have been, in Samos, 
always a strong party ready to take any oppor- 
tunity for spirited opposition to the Persians^ and 
to Theomcstor, whom the Persians had raised to 
the tyranny of the iland. Ingaging in their views 
w^fo^ot. Hegesistratus, son of Arijstagoras the Milesian 
tir£ ,hief, fte San,iam deputed I^pon and Afliena- 
goras, two principal men among them, to attend 
him on a mission to the commanders of the con* 
federate fleet. In a conference with Leotychidas 
and Xanthippns, Hegesistratus represented, * That 
^ the whole Ionian people were ready, on the 
< least incouragement, to revolt against the 

* Persians, and join the Grecian cause : that the 

* bare appearance of the Grecian fleet off their 

* coast would suflice to excite them to spirited 

* action : that the Persian government was remiss 

* and weak beyond what could be readily believed j 

* insomuch (hat never did the means offer to the 
' commanders of a powerful armament, of so rich 

* a booty with so little risk/ He proceeded to 
wrge the Spartan king and the Athenian chief, by 

U their 
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their c^NBunon gods, to i)se the means^ bo ^miy in 
their pow^r^ for rescuing a Grecian people from 
sub)ecti(Hi to biu*tmrian8 ; and he offerctd^ for him- 
self and his coUegues, if their fidelity was doubted^ 
to remain hostages with the ftset. Leotycbidas, 
according to a common superstition of both Greeks Herod. 1 9. 
wd Roin€^ns> struck with the name of Hegesis- ^•^^*'^* 
tmtu^ as It favoraUe omen (it signifies the leader 
of ^ armam^tX raiudily came into the measure 
proposed- Dismissing the two other d^puties> he 
detained Hegesistratus ; ai^, ^ly one day being 
allowed for inreparation, the whple fleet, consisting, 
according to Diodorus^ of two hundred and fifty Diodor. 
trireme galleyjs, moved, <m the next, for Samos. 
• The season was so far advanced that the com-^ Herodot. 
Qianders of the Phenician squadron in the Persian 
service, finding enteqpriz^ neither intended by the 
^P-^rsian admiml, nor expected from the Greeks, 
had requested leaye to depart for their own 
ports, before the equinoctial storms should set in; 
and it had been granted. Having thus incau^ 
tiously parted with their best ships and ablest sea* 
men, the Persians were highly alarmed with 
intelligence that tiie G recian fleet was approach- 
ing. Hastily quitting Samos, they passed to the 
neighboring promontory of Mycale on the Ionian 
coast; where an army, according to Herodotus, of 
sixty thousand men, was incamped under the 
command of Tigranes. Here, says the historian, c. 97. 
near the temple of the venerable deities, and that 
temple of the Eleusinian Ceres which Philistus, 
son of Pasicles, built, when he followed Neleus, 
son of Codrus, to the fouiKling of Miletus, they 

K 4 hauled 
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hauled their- galleys upon the beach ; and, with 
stones found upon the place, and palisadoes 
formed of olives and other cultivated trees, they 
raised a defence around them. 
Herodot. - The Grecian commanders had expected to find 
the Persian fleet in full force at Samos, and pro- 
posed to ingage it on that friendly coast : but they 
were not prepared for the more hazardous mea- 
sure of following it to the Asiatic shore. A coun- 
cil of war was therefore lield, in which it was 
deliberated whether to retire again immediately 
to their own seas, or first to make some attempt 
in the Hellespont. But hitelligence of the de- 
parture of the Pbenician squadron gave ihcou- 
ragement ; the spirit of vigorous enterprize gained ; 
and it tv as shortly determined to seek the enemy's 
fleet. On approaching the Ionian coast, it was 
not without surprize that they found the sea com-* 
pletiely yielded to them, and the enemy prepared 
for opposition by land only. Ardor on one side 
would naturally rise in proportion to 5uch evident 
backwardness on the other. The bold measure 
wjas resolved upon, to debark their whole force, 
capable of acting by land, which would be by far 
the larger part of their crews, and to attack the 
Persians in their fortified camp. Probably the 
leaders had reasonable hopes, and perhaps con- 
firmed information, that the numerous Greeks, 
among the Persian forces, wanted only opportunity 
to revolt. Leotychidas, however, practised an 
expedient like that of Themistocles at Artemisium. 
He sent a herald, in a boat, within hearing of tlie 
Jonian camp, who made proclamation, according 
- to 
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ta the original historian, in these words : * Men 
^ qf Ionia, attend to what I say, of which th^ 

* Persians will understand nothing. When we ^^Zt^sc 

^ ingage, it will become eveiy one of you to think j^|J^*^'^, 
' of the liberty of all : the word is Hebe. Let 

* those who hear, inform those who are out of 

* hearing.' The Samians had before incurred Herodot. 
some suspicion, from the Persian leaders, by their Diod!*5ic.' 
generous kindness to about five hundred Athenian *' ^^' ^ ^ 
prisoners, who had been brought from Attica and 
disposed of as slaves in Asia Minor. They had 
ransomed all, and sent them, with subsistence, to 
Athens. The Samian troops in the Persian army 

wei^ tlierefore deprived of their arms ; and the 
Milesians, being also suspected, were detached on 
pretence of service. 

Leotychidas debarked his forces, without oppo- Herodot 
sition, at some distance from the Persian camp. Diod!*si^' 
To add to tlieir animation, he caused report to be p^VJi;^* 
spred, that Pausanias had gained a complete piratag. 
victory over Mardonius in Boeotia ; of which 
intelligence could not have arrived, if, as historians 
affirm, it was the very day of the battle of Platcea. 
Possibly, however, information of the death of 
Masistius, with some exaggeration of the success 
obtained upon that occasion, might have reached 
him. The Grecian forces marched in two Hwodot. ^ 
columns: one, under the command of Xan- ^•^•<^-^^*^ 
thippus, composed of Ae Athenian, Corinthian, 
Sicyonian, and Troeaenian troops, held the plain 
against the shore; the other, consisting of the 
Lacedaemonians with the remaining allies, under 
I-eotychidas, went by the more inland and hilly 

road. 
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CftAir. road. The former arrived first, »nd, ^gef to 

^rv^ kigrosd tbe glory qf the day^ proceeded itnine* 

* diately U> the assault ; which was sp auddeo, so 

wdl condocted^ and so vigorou$> timt they had 

already entered the Persian rai»port before the 

LacedaeiBonians could come up. Their rashness 

waa favored^ and p^haps justified, by the ready 

zeal of the Greeks in the Pemiw «^rvice to ^vc 

SpfodDt. them every assistance* The SamiM^ exasperated 

Diod!«c. * by the treatoaent they bad reQeive^ljesertedtJiem- 

J. 11. c. 56. j^jyg^^ ^{^^ unarmed, by all means in their power ; 

and their exhortations aiid example det^miaed 
the other Asian Greeks- From every account in 
Herodotus, it appears that the proper Persians 
had not yet deserved to lose thsA military repu* 
tatioiT, which they had acquired, under tiie great 
Cyrus ; but, of all the infaiJtry iu the service of 
the empire,^ they almost akme seem to have 
merited the tide of ^Idier?. Probably the pro- 
porticNOf of them at Mycale was not great. The 
Beio^ot. other Asiatics shrunk before the vehemence of the 
'^^^^^^* Athenian aitack; but the Persians were still 
resisting with the utmost bravery when Jbe Lace* 
dcmonians arrived. Then they were overpowered, 
and mostly cut in pieces. Tigranes, general of 
the Persian landforces, and two of the principal 
tw ttx naval commanders^ were anM>ng the slain. Of the 
Greeks, Perilaiis^ commctfider of the Sicyonians, 
was the only man of rank who fell. 

Mycale was a small peninsula ; and, from the 
place of action, was no retreat by land, but 
through narrow passes over a mountain. The 
Persian conunanders^ little expecting so sudden 

an 
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an attempt upon their numeroiia forces within sect. 
fortified Unes, thought they had provided suf- «^^J1!!^1^^^ 
ficiently for security by disarming the suspected Herodot. - 
SamianSi and detaching the Milesians to guard 
the passes- The latter circumstance turned to 
the complete destruction of their army: The 
MUesians, with the most determined ^nmity, 
intercepted the fugitives, and fiew escaped. When 
^^buighter ceased, the Greeks remaining quiet 
possessors of whatever the Persian camp and c.io6l 
fleet had contained, carried off every valuable 
pf easy removal, and then set fire to the Test^ 
together with the ships, and the whole Persian 
fleet was burnt 

After this signal blow to the Persian power, the c.tos, 
Orecian fleet returned to Samos. A council was i. n.'c'sr. 
immediately held to consider what measures 
should be taken fpr the present security and future 
welfare of the revolted lonians. The ilanders 
might be safe und^ the protection of the fleet; 
against which it would be difficult, even for the 
resources of the Persian empire, soon to raise a 
force capable of disputing the command of the 
seas. But it was generally dfeemed impossible for 
any power of Greece," to defend the long line of^ 
continental colonies against the land-force lying 
immediately behind them. Confirmation arrived 
of the news of the complete victory over the 
{^ersian arms in Boeotia. The Peloponnesians 
then proposed to remove the lonians from Asia 
to Greece, and to put them in possession of all 
$b^ jieapo^ of those states which had sided with 

the 
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the Persians. But the Athenians dissented'; they 
denied the necessity of so violent a measure;, and 
they insisted peremptorily that the Peloponnesians 
had no right to interfere in the disposal of Atiie- 
nian colonies. The Peloponnesians had the mo- 
deration to' yield to this argument. * Then the 
Samians, Chians, Lesbians; and other ilanders, 
bound themselves by solemn oaths to bie faitiifbl 
to the Grecian confederacy. The Hands would- 
be a present refuge for those continentals, most 
obnoxious to Persian vengeance, whom the walla 
bf their towns could not protect. Sardis was toe? 
near, the force there too great, and the Season 
besides too much advanced for any farther attempt 
in' Ionia. But the Hellespont, more distant from 
the center Of the Persian force, was open to enter- 
prize by sea. Thither therefore the fleet directed 
fterodot. its coursc. It was determined to destroy the 
i)kjit*sic. * bridges, which were supposed to be still standing 
11. c. 37. ^^^j protected by a garrison ; but they had already 
yielded to the weather ana cmrent, and the Per- 
sians had deserted the place. 
Herodot. Winter now approaching, Leotychidas, with all 

iuwcyd. ' the Peloponnesians, returned to Greece. Xan- 
i>id!*s?i!' thippus resolved nevertheless, with his Athenians 
K 11. c 37. gi^(j i\^q\y Ionian allies, to attempt the recovery of 
the Chersonese, an Athenian colony, and where 
the Greeks were still numerous. ITie Persians, 
exposed to attacks in various parts, through the 
command \^hich the Athenian fleet possessed at 
se^, collected their whole force in Sestes. After 
•D obstinate defences, being pressed by famine, 

they 
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they made good their own retreat ; upon which s EC T. 
the Grecian inhabitants joyfully sun'endered the v^^^v^^^ 
town to the Athenians. 

The Persian monarch -remamed in Sardis, to ^!^i-J- 

, . . ^ c. 107-, 108. 

tee the sad relics of his forces, which found means ^od, sic 

1 1 1 c *^ 

to fly from Mycale, and to receive the calamitous strabo,* 
news of the still greater loss of his army in Greece, m. t. cuv 
Shortly after ^he moved to his distant capital of ^JJ'V. i. 
Susa. On his departure he ordered all the*' f^deLeg. 
Grecian temples within iis -power to be burnt; 
whether supposing the deity offended with his 
long sufferance of them, br that he thought to 
gain popularity among his subjects of the uppeif 
provinces^ by this sacrifice to the prejudice^ of the 
Maigian religion. 

Such was the conclusion of fhe expedition of 
Xerxes, after twp campains, , wonderfully glorioi^ 
to Greece, and, both in themselves, and for thek 
known conseqiiences, perhaps the most reHxarkabk 
and important in the annals of mankind. . ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

View of the People of the Western Countries 
politically connected with the Greeks, and 
of the Grecian Settlements in Sicily and 
Italy* 



SECTION L 

CfCartkage. 0/!^icify : Jgrigettium : Pkatdris : Sytaduse : 
Gelon :^lMamn of Skihf by the Cartkagmi(ms : l^attlt tf. 
Himera, . . 

DURING those great transactions in Greece 
and its eastern colonies, which decided, for 
the time, the fate of Europe and Asia, and then 
first displayed that superiority of the fermer ovet 
the rest of the world wirich rt still maintains^; 
events, less important indeed for their conse- 
quences, and less intimately affecting the interests^ 
of the mother-country, less accurately also related 
to us, yet upon sufficient evidence great and glori- 
ous, were taking place among the western settle- 
ments of the nation. 

The warlike and enterprizing spirit of the 
Greeks had long ago driven the industrious and 
informed Phenicians from all their antient esta- 
blishments in the Grecian seas ; had then wrested 
from them the distant and large iland of Cyprus, 
whose situation would seem to allot it rather to 
the Phenician than the Grecian dominion, and 

bad' 
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had ^propriated all that valuable part of the sect. 
African coast which, after the powerful kingdom w-y"*J 
of Egypt, lay nearest to the Phenician shore. 
But in maritime skill, and still more in commercial 
system, in the spirit of commercial adventure, and 
in those manvifactures which formed the principal 
and most advantageous basis of commerce, the 
Phenicians stood yet unrivalled. On the coast 
of Africa, from the deserts bounding the Grecian 
colonies on the west, they had extended theu* 
settlements to the western extremity of the Medi- 
tentmean, penetrated into the ocean beyond, and^ 
according to some not unsupported accounts. 
Carried their traffic across all the dangers of the 
bay of Biscay to tlie distant shores of Britain, 
then the extreme of the known world, and, ex- 
cepting the Phenicians, unknown among civilrzed 
nations. Whwever the Greeks did not interfere, . 
the Phenicians were superior, in arms as in art^ 
to all maritime people. But, confined at bom* 
within a narrow tCTntory ; pressed, on the lanct^ ■ 
first by the power of the Jewish kingdom, then 
by the more overbearing weight successively of 
the Assyrian and Pei'sian empires ; and, on the 
«ea, interi-upted by the Grecian spirit of w ar, and ^ 
. it must he added of pir 
prevented from becoming 
own continent, and from a° 
Qver their distant raai-itime 
In their voyages westwai 
of Africa, overagainst Sk ^ft 
its position to attract, and L^^ 
^x, the attention of the % 
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c H A P. At a very eai'ly period, accordingly, some settle- 

^ \ . ments were formed there, among which ITtifta bad 

Veil. Pater, the fame of being the most antient.^ Afterward 

juitinihis. the princess immortalized by Virgil's poetry, driven 

fitrt^^' to seek refuge, with her adherents, from the 

i.i7.p.83«. tyranny of her brother the king of Tyre, is said 

either to have founded or increased tlae colony 

which, in process of ages, became the powerful 

and renowned Carthage. The era of these 

transactions is very uncertain. The more received 

system places Dido two centuries later than the 

Trojan prince, whose intercourse with her the, 

Roman bard hath so interestingly described : 

Newton's calculation, reducing the age of the 

Trojan war, makes them cotemporary. Carthage, 

however, situate nearly midway between Phenicia 

and the ocean, happy in its climate and territory, 

and preferable to Utica for its port, was a most 

digible situation for a place of arms, to command 

the communication with the invaluable w^esteni 

settlements, with Spain, the country of silver and 

gold mines, the Indies of the old world; For, in 

the eastern part of the Mediterranean, navigation 

was exposed to continual piracy from the Greeks, 

Strabo^ who possessed the northern and southern shores ; 

'*** ' and in the western from the Tuscans. Thus 

principally Carthage seems to have risen early to 

eminence, and to have become, in some degree^ 

the capital of the Phenician colonies. The troubles 

Hist d<9 of Phenicia, and the wars which, with its very 

nfes,' pat^" scanty territorial strength, it was obliged to sustain. 

^ s*'c" • ^g^^^s* ^^^^ force of the Assyrian empire, seem to 

p.sa. ' have given to its dependencies ain emancipation 

whicU 
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tvhich perhaps they did not desire ; for which, at s^e c t* 
least, it does not appear that any struggle was \^f^}^^ 
made. Probably, on the reductioin of Tyre by o/*;,^Hifj 
Nabuchodonosor king of Assyria, many Tyrian 
families would migrate to the colonies; and Car- 
thage was likely to attract the greatest number- 
Carthage, however, then, profiting from its strength 
and its situation, appears to have taken decidedly 
the lead. It is remarkable that, excepting Assyria 
and Egypt, whose extreme antiquity, together 
with the uncertainty of their early history, makes 
them exceptions to all rule, none of the antient 
people, who florished by arts, arms, and policy, 
were great nations, like those which form the 
states of modern Europe ; but each a small society ' 
of men, inhabiting one city, and there served by 
slaves, who made commonly by much the larger 
portion of the population. The Carthaginian 
government^ established, like all the Grecian, 
upon these principles, in taking the lead among 
the sister colonics, did not associate, but subjected 
them. Even the towns in its immediate neighbor- s. Croix. 
hood were not admitted to a share in the govern- ^J^^ pjJlJ" 
ment : each had its own municipal administration ; p*j ^ ^^"^ 
and so far each was a separate commonwealth; i.e. p. 493. 
but all were held under political subjection, and 
that apparently a severe subjection, to Carthage ; 
while Carthage itself had one of the best balanced 
. and wisest constitutions known to antiquity. 
' As long as the Phenician settlements remained xbucyd. 
under the authority and protection of the mother- s.Croix!' 
country, few or perhaps none were more than . 
factories ; for the government of Tyre was little 
. Vo u 11. S able 
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GHAP. able to maintain armies and make conquests at 
p^;*^ the farther end of the Mediterranean- But when 
Carthage was become the independent capital of 
those colonies, greater views th^uj the meer ac- 
quisition of riches by commerce began to animate 
the ambition of her citizens. Along the coast of 
Africa, as far as the Atlantic ocean, and on the 
extensive shores of Spain, having only ignorant- 
barbarians to contend with, they established their 
dominion, apparently with little difficulty, whcre-J 
ever they chose to exert their force. But on the 
nearer coast of S1CII.Y, the Phenician factories, 
some of them probably as old as Carthage itself^ 
bad been disturbed by the successive arrival of 
Grecian adventui-ers ; skilled as well as daaring in 
the practice of arms, and who, tho not always 
averse to commerce, generally preferred piracy. 
Against those new occupants of that fruitful 
country, other precauticms were necessary than 
had sufficed against the simplicity of the native 

Thucyd. barbarians. Uniting therefore their factoriei^ 
which had been scattered all around the iland, the 
Kienicians confined themselves to three settle* 
ments ; Soloeis and Panormus (now Palermo)- oa 
the northern coast, and Motya at the western 
extremity ; and they began to cultivate more 
attentively the friendship of the antient inhabitants, 

Cb. 5. i 2. particularly of the Elymians, that mixed people, 
Greek, Trojan, and Sicel, who held the towns of 
Eryx and Egesta. This easy acquiescence of the ' 
Phenicians, which, till the age of Xerxes, allowed 
no opportunity for the Greek historians to boast 
of a single feat of arms to the honor of their 

nation 
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faation in Sicily, jsuflSciently proves that tho the 
foundation of the city of Carthage may have been 
as antient as it tvas pretended, yet the power of 
the Carthaginian state was comparatively of late 
growth. The Phfenician colonies then, thus as-^ 
Sembled toward the western part of the iland, 
might readily receive such protection as Carthagei 
could give ; and their need of protection would 
lead them to admit willingly its superintending 
authority. As soon therefore a5 Carthage itself 
became independent^ the Phenician settlements 
in Sicily would become appendages of its domi- 
nion; and disputes between Carthage and th^ 
Greek settlements would be consequently un* 
avoidable. , . 

Little remains for history concerning th6 
Grecian ccJlonties in Sicily, till toward that 
splendid period which has been treated in th^ 
preceding chapters; and indeed it appears that^ 
before, that period, the Sicilian and Italian Greeki 
had no important transactions, and little political 
connection with th6 mother-country, unless with 
the one commercial commonwealth of Corinth. 
Some of the towns, however, we find, were popu- 
lous and wealthy; Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, 
Gamarina, divided between them the southern 
coast, beyond the rei^t of that fruitful iknd pro- 
ductive in grain ; Syracuse had one of tfie finert 
ports of the Mediterranean, in a situation very 
advantageous for trade, and surrounded also by a 
territory of uncommon fertility. 

Already in the age of Solon, Agrigentum*, 
originally a coteny froto Qelai, was become a 

B 2 consic^erable 
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CHAP, considerable independent comqion wealth, when 
y^^^^;^^/ Phalaris, a Cretan, acquired the sovereinty. Crete 
B.C. 560. had been, jointly with Rhodes, the mother-country 
OL 64?* of Gela. Phalaris, whose history, on more than 
ntati^f. one account, excites curiosity, is represented as a 
monster in human nature ; possessing, with very 
extraordinary abilities, the most opposite virtues 
and vices, the most abominable cruelty, with the 
most exalted magnanimity and generosity. But 
tho all traditions concerning that famous tyrant 
are extremely dubious and imperfect, yet the con- 
tradictions concerning his character are not wholly 
Cic. de Off. unaccountable. He fell, we find, a victim to the 
party in opposition to his government, and that 
party held the sway in Agrigentum, under a de- 
jnocratical form of administration, for sixty years. 
What happened in Athens, on the expulsion of 
Ch. 7. 5. 5. the Peisistratids, would, during this period, from 
the same causes, happen in Agrigentum. To 
render odious the character of the deceased tyrant 
would tend to weaken the credit of his party, and 
proportionally to strengthen the situation of the 
ruling party and advance their power. Nothing, 
therefore, that could produce such effects would 
be neglected. 

Syracuse was already considerable, yet we do 
pot find it particularly eminent among the Sicilian 
Greek cities till, toward the age of Xerxes, it was 
raised to power and fame by its great and beloved 
Trc.^'iis ^y^^^^ Gelon. That illustrious man was born of 
an antient and noble family, of Rhodian origin, 
established at Gela. The Sicilian colonies, be- 
. yond all other Grecian states, were remarkable 

- for 
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for frequent revolutions, the sudden elevation and sect. 
downfal of tyrannies, and every change of govern- y^^^^/ 
ment and every calamity which faction and in- 
ternal war could occasion. Oleander, tyrant of Hcrodot 
Gda, being killed by Sabyllus, a Geloan citizen, 01^*74/1^** 
was nevertheless succeeded in the sovereinty by liC.484. 
ais brother Hippocrates. Oelon, already of repu- Xhuc. 
tation for abilities and bravery, was appointed by 
the new tyrant commander-in-chief of the Geloan . 
cavalry : for in Sicily, a country much more gene- 
rally adapted than Greece to the breeding of 
horses and the operations of cavalry, that service 
was early and extensively cultivated'. Hippo- 
crates, an ambitious and able prince, made suc- 
cessful war upon some of the Sicel tribes, and 
apon the Grecian states of Syracuse, Callipblis, 
NcLxus, Leontini, and Messena ; all of which, ex- 
cepting Syracuse, he compelled to acknowlege his 
sovereinty. The Syracusans, defeated in a great 
battle and reduced to extremity, applied to Corinth, 
their metropolis, for assistance. The interference 
of that rich maritime commonwealth, in conjunc- 
tion with its powerful colony of Corcyra, procured 
an accommodation ; by which, however^the town 
of Camarina, then subject to Syracuse, was yielded 
to the Geloan prince. Hippocrates was soon 
after killed in an action with the Hyblaaan Sicels. 
Gelon, who had distinguished himself very advan- 
tageously in all the late wars, was left guardian of 
his infant sons, and administrator of their 

government. 

■ Arduus inde Agragas ostentat maxima long^ 
jMjoenia, magnaiumilm quondam generator equoruna. 

Virg. i£n. L3. v. 704. 

S3 
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OH A f. government. To this trust, according to Herodotus, 
\^frs)i^' Gelcm was unfaithful : making a pretence of som^ 
lV^c!*t55. commotions amopg the Geloans, which "w^re re-? 
pressed by arms, he assumed the sqvereinty tq 
himself. At Syracuse, about the same time, \x\ 
the prosecution of that contest for power between 
the higher and lower citizens, which was nearly 
perpetual in ahnosl every Grecian commonwealth, 
the leaders of the populace, iqgaging the sjfives of 
the rich in the party against their m^Msters, confix 
pelted these to seek their personal safety by flight, 
Finding refuge at Caspienae J;hey applied to Geloq, 
who readily undertook their caus^. The Syrorr 
cusans iq possession dre^d^d the power of that 
prince ; bqt, according to the 3ame hi^tpriap, whq 
imputes to him treachery against the sons qf 
Hippocrates, th^y h^d co|>|ideqce in his character, 
' The result is highly renaarks^ble. They professed 
themselves not unwilUpg to readmit the r^fugeesi, 
ftUd tq restore their property, pyoyided only se^in 
rity could be given that an equ£^l goyer^iment 
should he est^hlisthed, that an ftct of ^m^esty fojf 
what bad p?isse4 ^hqi^ld be strictly observed, that 
the nobles, on beir^ restored to wealth, bono?, 
ftnd authwity, sJJ^ould neither exert their poww 
f^nd iQflyeAG^ to the persecution of ipdiyidualf 
vhoi had been ^^ctiy^ in expelling therp^ iupy tq the 
subyersioi^ of the constitution of . thf <;ori{^moor 
wealth, ^nd th^ est^^blishraent of ojigar^hi^ des.. 
potism, The ei^pedi^qt i^ which bplh p^arties 
cqnciflTed, was to appoint Gelon supreme 
moderator between them, by makmg him king of 
Syracuse. 

This 
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This important acquisition of dominion thus sect. 
exti'aordinarily made, it became the object of v^^^i^/ 
Gelon to mold into one the many little states 
which acknowleged his authority. The circum- 
stances of every Grecian government required 
Ihfet the capital should be strong, and all the de- 
pendant towns weak. For, on account of the 
universal narrowness of territory, as we have here- 
tofore had occasion to observe, it was necessary voi. i. c. 4. 
that every cultivated spot should have its fortified ** ^* 
town at hand for refuge and protection ; and, /)n 
account of the universal scantiness of public revcr 
nue, it was necessary that the inhabitants of every 
town and its district should be the garrison. Jf 
then these were able to defend themselves against 
an enemy, they might also defy the authority of 
their own capital. The interest or the ambition 
of individuals would often lead the municipal 
government to aspire to independency ; and the 
interest or ambition of ne^hboring states would 
seldom fail to afford incouragement for such views. 
But if it was necessary for every Grecian govern- 
ment to attend to these circumstances, it wa:s , 
peculiarly so for Gelon, whose dominion was 
composed of so many conquered cities. It com- 
prised now, with a small part of the northern, and 
the greatest part of the southern, the whote 
eastern coast of the iland. 

Among the towns of thi3 range of country, 
Syracuse possessed advantages which attracted th^ 
notice of Gelon. His native city, recommended 
by its territory, the celebrated Geloan plain, emi- 
nent ^ven among the Sicilian fields for fruitfulness, 

IS 4 w^ 
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CHAP, considerable independent comgion wealth, when 
y^^^^)^^/ Phalaris, a Cretan, acquired the sovereinty. Crete 
B.C. 560. had been, jointly with Rhodes, the mother-country 
Oh M?' ^^ Gela. Phalaris, whose history, on more than 
nearly. Qjjg accouut, cxcites cuHosity, is represented as a 
monster in human nature ; possessing, with very 
extraordinary abilities, the most opposite virtues 
and vices, the most abominable cruelty, with the 
most exalted magnanimity and generosity. But 
tho all traditions concerning that famous tyrant 
are extremely dubious and imperfect, yet the con- 
tradictions concerning his character are not wholly 
cic. de Off. unaccountable. He fell, we find, a victim to the 
party in opposition to his government, and that 
party held the sway in Agrigentum, under a de- 
jnocratical form of administration, for sixty years. 
What happened in Athens, on the expulsion of 
Ch. 7. 5. 5. the Peisistratids, would, daring this period, from 
the same causes, happen m Agngentum. 10 
render odious the character of the deceased tyrant 
would tend to weaken the credit of his party, and 
prcportionally to strengthen the situation of the 
ruling party and advance their power. Nothing, 
therefore, that could produce such effects would 
be neglected. 

Syracuse was already considerable, yet we do 
pot find it particularly eminent among the Sicilian 
Greek cities till, toward the age of Xerxes, it was 
raised to power and fame by its great and beloved 
^T^'^I'k^ *y^^*^ Gelon. That illustrious man was born of 
an antient and noble family, of Rhodian origin, 
established at Gela. The Sicilian colonies, be- 
yond all other Grecian states, were remarkable 

for 
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for frequent revolutions, the sudden elevation and sect. 
downfal of tyrannies, and every change of govern- >^sj*^ 
ment and every calamity which faction and in- 
ternal war could occasion. Cleander, tyrant of Herodot. 
Gda, being killed by Sabyllus, a Geloan citizen, 0^*74.1^** 
was nevertheless succeeded in the sovereinty by liC.484. 
ais brother Hippocrates. O^lon, already of repu- Xhuc. 
tatioh for abilities and bravery, was appointed by 
the new tyrant commander-in-chief of the Geloan . 
cavalry : for in Sicily, a country much more gene- 
rally adapted than Greece to the breeding of 
horses and the operations of cavalry, that service 
was early and extensively cultivated'. Hippo- 
crates, an ambitious and able prince, made suc- 
cessful war upon sotne of the Sicel tribes, and 
Hpon the Grecian states of Syracuse, Callipblis, 
Naxus, Leontini, and Messena ; all of which, ex- 
cepting Syracuse, he compelled to acknowlege his 
sovereinty. The Syracusans, defeated in a great 
battle and reduced to extremity, applied to Corinth, 
their metropolis, for assistance. The interference 
of that rich maritime commonwealth, in conjunc- 
tion with its powerful colony of Corcyra, procured 
an accommodation ; by which, however^the town 
of Camarina, then subject to Syracuse, was yielded 
to the Geloan prince. Hippocrates was soon 
after killed in an action with the Hyblaaan Sicels. 
Gelon, who had distinguished himself very advan- 
tageously in all the late wars, was left guardian of 
his infant sons, and administrator of their 

government. 

^ Arduus inde Agragas ostentat maxima long^ 
Jj^ljoenia, magnciiumum quondam generator equorum. 

Virg. Mn. L3. v. 704. 
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CHAP, considerable independent comgion wealth, when 
x^^^^)^^/ Phalaris, a Cretan, acquired the sovereinty. Crete 
B.C. 560. had been, jointly with Rhodes, the mother-country 
OL^* of Gela. Phalaris, whose history, on more than 
nearly. ^jjg account, cxcites curiosity, is represented as a 
monster in human nature ; possessing, with very 
extraordinary abilities, the most opposite virtues 
and vices, the most abominable cruelty, with the 
most exalted magnanimity and generosity. But 
tho all traditions concerning that famous tyrant 
are extremely dubious and imperfect, yet the con- 
tradictions concerning his character are not wholly 
Cic. de Off. unaccountable. He fell, we find, a victim to the 
party in opposition to his government, and that 
party held the sway in Agrigentum, under a de- 
jnocratical form of administration, for sixty years. 
What happened in Athens, on the expulsion of 
Ch. 7. 5. 5. the Peisistratids, would, daring this period, from 
the same causes, haf^peti m Agngentum. 10 
render odious the character of the deceased tyrant 
would tend to weaken the credit of his party, and 
proportionally to strengthen the situation of the 
ruling party and advance their power. Nothing, 
therefore, that could produce such effects would 
be neglected. 

Syracuse was already considerable, yet we do 
pot find it particularly eminent among the Sicilian 
Greek cities till, toward the age of Xerxes, it was 
raised to power and fame by its great and beloved 
fTt'^K^ tyrmit Gelon. That illustrious man was born of 
an antient and noble family, of Rhodian origin, 
established at Gela. The Sicilian colonies, be- 
yond all other Grecian states, were remarkable 

for 
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for frequent revolutions, the sudden elevation and sect. 
downfal of tyrannies, and every change of govern- >^v^ 
ment and every calamity which faction and in- 
ternal war could occasion. Oleander, tyrant of Hcrodot. 
Gda, being killed by Sabyllus, a Geloan citizen, 01^*74.1^** 
was nevertheless succeeded in the sovereinty by liC.484. 

1 • 1 1 tY' r^ ^ 1 1 r DocJw.AllO. 

his brother Hippocrates. O^lon, already of repu- Xhuc. 
tation for abilities and bravery, was appointed by 
the new tyrant commander-in-chief of the Geloan . 
cavalry : for in Sicily, a country much more gene- 
rally adapted than Greece to the breeding of 
horses and the operations of cavalry, that service 
was early and extensively cultivated'. Hippo- 
crates, an ambitious and able prince, made suc- 
cessful war upon sotne of the Sicel tribes, and 
Hpon the Grecian states of Syracuse, Callipblis, 
Naxus, Leontini, and Messena • all of which, ex- 
cepting Syracuse, he compelled to acknowlege his 
sovereinty. The Syra:cusans, defeated in a great 
battle and reduced to extremity, applied to Corinth, 
their metropolis, for assistance. The interference 
of that rich maritime commonwealth, in conjunc- 
tion with its powerful colony of Corcyra, procured 
an accommodation ; by which, however^the town 
of Camarina, then subject to Syracuse, was yielded 
to the Geloan prince. Hippocrates was soon 
after killed in an action with the Hyblaean Sicels. 
Gelon, who had distinguished himself very advan- 
tageously in all the late wars, was left guardian of 
his infant sons, and administrator of their 

government. 

^ Arduus inde Agragas ostentat maxima long^ 
Jl^ljoenia, magnauimilm quondam generator equorum. 

Virg. Jin. L3. V. 704. 
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concerned in the event for Gelon to remain a 
quiet spectator. Putting himself therefore at the 
head of his army, which, according to the most 
probable accounts, consisted of about ten thousand 
heavy-armed foot, and two. thousand horse, and, 
with the usual addition of light-armed slaves, 
might be in all perhaps twenty-five thousand men, 
he marched to join the Agrigentine fotx:es. His 
fleet, more powerful, as we are assured by Thucy- 
dides, than that of any other Grecian potentate 
of his age (according to Herodotus two hundred 
trireme galleys) he committed to his' brother 
Hieron. This prince met, and defeated the com- 
bined fleets of Carthage and Tuscany. About the 
same time the united armies of Syracuse and 
Agrigentum ingaged the Carthaginian army near 
Himera, with the most complete success. Ha- 
milcar himself fell; a large proportion of his 
army was destroyed, and almost the whole re- 
mainder were made prisdne,. - . 

The concurring testimony of antient ^Titers to 
these glorious events, which appear to have at 
once terminated the war, little as we are assured 
of any particulars, is confirmed by the irrefragable 
evidence of the growing greatness and lasting 
splendor of Syracuse and Agrigentum. The pri- 
soners, according to the practice of the times, 
were all condemned to slavery. The larger share, 
we. are told, was acquired by the Agiigentines, 
who employed great numbers on public works, 
which remained to late ages, and some even yet 
remain, proofs both of the greatness of the victory, 
and of the taste of the victors. Here, however, 

on 
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on considering the account given by the Silician sect* 
Diodorus, the zealous eulogist of his country, a 
suspicion cannot but arise, that all those prisoners 
were not Carths^nian soldiers. For the battle 
was fought near Himera, on the northern coast of 
the iland. The Carthaginians, in the confusion 
of their defeat, says Diodorus, fled in great num- 
bers up the country, and mostly towsgrd the 
Agrigentine territory, where they were afterward 
taken by the Agrigentinps. It seems much more 
probable that they would have directed their flight 
toward their own garrisons of Soloeis and Panor- 
mus, which were not far distant on the coast; or, 
if they were cut off from these, and compelled to 
take €ui mland road, Egesta, the strong hold of 
their Elymian allies, would have bean their object, 
rather than the Agrigentine territoiy. But if they 
fled up the country, and did not reach Egestfi, 
they would get among the highlands held by the 
Sicans and Sicels; and would be muph more 
likely to stop there, than pass on into the Agri- 
gentine lands. It seems farther improbable, that 
the powerful Gelon would permit his people to be 
defrauded of thedrfair share of the booty, by those 
who owed to them, not only the victory, but 
perhaps even their existence as a people. Upon 
the whole, therefore, it seems more than probable, 
that the Agrigentines took advantage from the 
blow given to the Carthaginian power, perhaps 
making a pretence of some shelter afforded to 
fugitives^ for oppressing the Sicans and Sicels of 
their neighborhood; and that the stupendous 
works of art, which travellers yet . admire at 

Girgenti, 
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ciiAl>. Girgenti, were in large proportion the produce df 
tiie labor and the misery of those unfortnnatd 
barbarians. It is the purpose of history to repre- 
sent men, not such as they should be, biit such 
as they have been : and thus learning what they 
should be, through observation of what they 
should not be, far more valuable instruction, botb 
political and moral, may be gathered thto from 
itny visionary description of perfection in human 
nature. Thus, at least, Herodotus and Thucy-' 
dides and Xenophon and Polybius and Sallusi 
and Tacitus thought ; though some other histo- 
rians, Greek, Roman, and modem, have writtert 
upon a different plan. It is indeed little allowable 
for the historian to go beyond authority ; yet wheff 
some important facts are certain, with some 
attending circumstances dubious, it will be hiSf 
business to lead his reader as near to the whole 
truth as he can. The general spirit of the GreCi^nf 
commonwealths, and even the doctrine of the 
Grecian philosophers, the methods ofdinarily 
practised among the Greeks to obtain slaves, the 
full assurance we have of the great works exe-J 
cuted at Agrigentum, and the account even of 
l)iodorus, partial as he is to his fellowcountrymen^ 
compared with the known state of Sicily at the 
time, all concur to mark the conjecture ventafed 
concerning the prisoners made by the Agrigentines^ 
as very Ukely to be true, and, at least, very nea# 
the truth. 

Among the deficiencies of Siciliscn history, how^-* 
evef, nothing is so much to be regretted as ^ 
scantiness of Information about the form of 

government 
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government established by Gelon, and the civil 
occurrences of his reign. It is not the number of 
prisonw^ he made, not the buildings he erected^ 
that excite curiosity, so much as the general pros-^ 
perity of the country under his administration, 
and the lasting popularity of his character. Of 
the former some valuable testimony remains 
transmitted by the arts, which the litterature of 
his age, much less proportionally advanced, does 
not afford. There are gold coins yet existing of 
Gelon and his in^mediate successors, tho no com- 
monwealth of Greece, not Athens itself, coined 
gold, as far as can now be discovered, for more 
than a century after. Noi* ai-e the coins of Gelon 
more remarkable on this account than for the 
beAtrty of the design and workmanship; which 
are of a perfection at any rate durpiizing, and 
which would s^pear almost n^raculous, if we did 
not learn firom an author living so near the tirne^ 
and so possessing means of information, as Hero* 
dotus, that the, western Greek colonies had con- 
SEtant communication and intimate connection 
with those of Asia. With regard then to the 
government of Gelon, comparing what ren^ins 
^om Herodotus with the anecdotes reported by 
later writers^ we can but gather son^ ^n^ral idea* 
Powcr^ it appears, W9« committed principally to 
the higher ranks of citizens^^ yet Gelon was always 
the favorite of the lower; and in this he appeans 
to have been singular among the Grecian political 
leaders, that he could reconcile the jarring pre- 
tension» of the two, and maintain concord between 
them. Probably the forms of a mixed rq>ublic 
13 were 
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wesre observed, as at Athens, under the Peisis- 
tratids, and an impartial administration of jnsi 
. laws assured property and civil liberty to all. We 
Biodor. are told that after the defeat of the Caithaginians, 
iEi.Var. "and the! return of the Grecian forces to their 
1. 13. c 37. several homes, the people were summoned to a 
general assembly at Syracuse, with a requisition 
that they should come completely armed, as for a 
military expedition. Gelon attended in the habit 
' of a private citizen, unarmed and without guards. 
The assembly being formed, he mounted the 
8peaker*s stand, and after giving a detailed account 
of his administration in peace and in war, con- 
cluded with observing to the people, that he was 
now in their hands ; if he had done well, they 
would reward him with their good words and good 
wishes ; if he had done ill, his doom wa« in their 
power. He was answered with loud acclamation ; 
styled benefactor, deliverer, and king, and required 
to continue the fejxercise of the supreme authority ; 
and a decree was passed, directing that a' statue 
should be erected at the public -expence, repre- 
senting him, in memory of this transaction^ habited 
Demctr. dc as a private citizen. Nor was this dieer flattery 
piS^/vii. ' to the living prince: above a hundred and thirty 
^"^^ years after, when, in circumstances most likely 
to excite democratical fury, a decree was proposed 
for the demolition or removal of all statues of 
tyrants, the surviving fame of the just and bene^ 
ficent administration of Gelon had such weight 
with the popular mind^ that an exception was 
made in favor of his statiie, which wa» accordingly 
preserved in its place^ 

The 
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The history of Carthage, where litterature never 
ilorished, is still more defectively transmitted than 
that of Syracuse ; so that we know not to what 
should be attributed the total inexeftion of its 
government in Sicily, for near a century after the 
battle of Himera. The testimony . of Aristotle 
to the lasting internal quiet of that wisely-con- 
stituted commonwealth, seems to warrant our 
belief that no domestic trouble impeded; and * 
this tends to corroborate the presumptive evi- 
dence, arising from other circumstances, that 
Carthage had yet no great resources. She was 
providing them by the successful extension of her 
commerce, and of her settlements on the western 
shores of the Mediterranean; and accordingly 
between sixty and seventy years after, we find 
Carthage accounted byThucydides, not formidable Thncyd. 
as a warlike state, but' the richest commonwealth 
Imown. Her factories in Sicily therefore, where 
less profit was to be acquired with far greater 
difficulty and risk, ware neglected ; and Motya Diod«r. 
thus became an Agrigentine garrison. Pahormus 
artd Soloeis appear to have remained to the Car- 
thaginians, who, as we learn from Thucydides, xhacjd. 
continued to hold establishments in the iland ; ** ^' *" ^^' 
but Among the various wars of the Sicilian Greeks^ 
between themselves, and with the barbarians, in 
whose number Thucycides reckons the Elymians c. 11. 
of Egesta, for more than seventy years no mention 
occurs of any interference of the Carthaginian 
government^. 

J Scarcely any equally important transactions in Grecian 
bistory reniaia so unsati&&ctorily related as those of the' 

liinier»au^ 
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Of Italy : Tuscany: Rome: Latium: $ybaris : Cfoten& -^"'^ 
Pythagoras: Tkuriuin: Pastum: Cuma: Campania: Lti//. J/lf 
eama. U 

€HAP. Amono the early inhabitants of Italy, the peoplj ^ j/- 
^* whom tile Romans called Etruscans, or Tti3Cani4? (} 
and the Greeks Tynhened, or Tyrsenes^ becam^']^^ 

eminent, 

Hitnerasan war. Herodotas says the Cartbaginian army waa^ 
of three hundked tiKmsand men* Thi^ the only improbable 
eircamstaace (indeed nearly an ioifiossi dIa Qi»^) ia his coqci^ o L f^ 
Barrative, and expressly given» not aa whajt he would vouch k' 
f6r, but only as a Sicilran report, i» the only one in which he 
has been follo^wod by Diodoriis Bind som^ Isiler wfite?^, ^"^vT 
have added largely to the tale from stores with which weY^ 
are unacquainted. They say the flteet consisted of t^vo thou* t 
sand galleys > nearly doqble the numWr rcfKurtoi ci the flfiei>||^ 
of Xerxes, which has passed with some for incredible* 
<Diod. 1. n. c. 20.) The Carthaginians never, in the irioSt 
florishingtime^ of tbeir empire^ sent out anAnay of half thttb) 
hundred thousand, tuen, and stiU lejss: a fket of two. thciusaoi)i 
galleys. Thiey say then that Gek^n led from Syracuse fifty 
thoQsand f<^ot and more titan five thousand hoirse*^ rvegkoliag 
^e account of Ephorus, a ipuch ejarlier writer than DiodpruS', 
(which has been preserved to us by the scholiast on Pindar),, 
who says Gelon*8 army was of ten thousfmd fisot aod Iwo^ 
thousand horse. Neither has the confidtmt assertion of' 
Diodorus, that the Carthaginian invasion of Sicily was madfr 
id conseqaence of a treaty between the Cartbagiidan com- 
monwealth and the Persian eoiirt, merited tha <F«3it that ha(^. 
bb^ paid to it. Herodotus evidently had never heard oi 
sach a treaty : indeed hi^ account virtually contradicts ifii^ 
existence. Not that it waa impesaibte b«^ thvougjn tha; 
medium of Tyre, there may have been communication b^- 
tWeen the Carthaginian commonwealth and the Persian conrt. 
It was however widely alien ^om th« t«Dper of |b^ CQQr.t dk 
tfiat time, to noake treaties with little, distant* and almost 
anheard-of republics, upon the terms mentioned by Diodorus* 
Herodotus. sMflficien^y expressea ik as Galea's ophuoa, that 
the only terms upon .which alliaact eoul4 ha msde witk 
Peciia^ were submission, not only to the humiliating ceremony 

of 
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tHutttitk, iMl only by tbek n^Htary prowew, and- s sct. 
the Mtent of diominkan which th^ acqtiire(^ but ''* 

by 



of dtli«ttriiig earth and water, but idM to tile ^ift^naent of 
tribute (Herod* L 7. c. 1O3O That t^e Carthaginiaiis were 
^ not, in that age, powerful enough to attract the notice of 
V Peiina vpoft a* footing at all approaciiing- to equality, tbo 
^ atuic^suiu^ whi«h thi^ dismiited little piratical Grecian repub- 
lic's in Sicily were always cap$ible of giving them, and the 
SQCcess of the distant ce^ony of Massilia against their fleet, 
aaoply indieate. (Helped. 1. 1. c^ \6&. Th^yd. 1. 1. c. i^,) 
Justin, in reporting a treaty between Carthage and the Persian 
coeft, whieA however he attributes to the reign of Pariua 
(Justus 1. 19« c. |.)} c^sejpibjes tasns ^hal could only be im- 
plied on a subject people, and would never be acceded to by 
a state capable of raising at the sam^ tinae an army of three 
hivM^red ^ii^iiqd mea^ 1^^ a fleet of two thpHsand ships of 
war. But wha^t Herodotus relates of the leading steps to the 
Carthaginian expedition into Sicily, is perfectly consisftent 
with eneryiilttig, that we learn ob best aatfioritj of the cir- 
cumstanees of the times, aiid fully sufficient to account for 
tile undertaking, without any assistance from fancied treaxies 
with jthe co«et.of Sosa, by which the merchants of Carthage 
were to share the conquest and spoil of li^urope with the 
monarch of the Persian empire. Finally, the silence of 
TibiieydidB^ coQceming Ibe inmeRsity of the Carthfl^iniaa 
armai^enty and the splendor of the victory of Gelon, where 
in treating of the principal military actions of the Greeks in 
gdoei^ he speaks of the power of the Sicilian tyrants ofthat 
age in particular (Thucyd. 1. 1. c. 14.), 'sufficiently proves 
that, if any snch popovts were in his time current, he tkougitt 
them imworthy of notice. The account whieh Diodorua pro* 
ceeds to give c^ the tenors at Carthage, lest Gelon, with his* 
victerioiis army, shoukl immediately cross the sea and lay 
siege to that city^; of the tears of the Carthaginian ambas* 
eadera, and the generosity of the Siyracnaaa pranee, who 
«eOFned to conquer Afric% while he was really uimhle to drive 
the Carthaginians out of Sicily ; all t^ese, with some other 
^ireamataaoee in the eom'se.of hie imtrative of this war, are 
too puerile for serious criticism.. The naval victJovy is fiot 
notked by eidier Herodotua or Diodorus, but remains reported 
in a quotation from the historian Ephorus by the sclioUaet on 
Fii^dar^^nd is* mentioned by Pindar himself ia his flrst Pythian 
o(}e, \yhich is addressed to Hieron. Some fiotice of it also 
occurs in Pausaniias^b.6, c. 19,. p. 499. The vfilne of thes^ 
Autt^cities has been very ably disijussed by Mr. West, ia^ a- 
pote tp bis ti^^iisIatiQaqf.tl^Q^ above-mentioned. 

T 2 
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SECTION IT. 

If ■ ' 

€f Italy : Tuscany : Rome : Latium : $ybaris : Cvoten&: 
Pythagoras: Tkuriuin: Pastum: Cuma: Campania: £w- 
€am(t. 

€HAP. Amono the early inhabitants of Italy, the peopte 
^' whom tile Romans called Etruscans, or Tuscans^ 
and thB Greeks Tyn^heneS, or Tyrsenes^ became 

eminent^ 

Hitnerasan war. Herodotus says the Cartiiajginian army wa% 
of three hundred UMmsand men* Thi^ the only improbable 
eirenmstaace (indeed nearly an ioipossi dIo (mp) in his coqcise' 
narrative, and expressly given^ not aa wha^ be would vouch 
f6r, but only as a Sicil^n report, i» the only one in which he 
has beeu followed by Diodoriis aiRd S09)9 l^il^ wniev^, wbo^ 
have added largely to the tale from stores with which we^ 
are unacquainted. They say the flieet consisted of two thou* 
sand galleys > nearly doqble the numWr rcfKurtoi oi the fleei 
of Xerxes, which has passed with some for incredible, 
<Diod. 1. n. c. 20.) The Carthaginians never, in the most 
ilorishingtime^ of tbeir empire^ sent out aniirmy of half thteb) 
hundred' thousand, men, and still lejss a fket of tw;o^ tbQusani)i 
galleys. They say then that GekJn led from Syracuse fifty 
thoQsand fi^ot and more tt^an five thousand hnime>; Aegkcling 
^e account of Ephorus, a ipuch ejarlier writer than Djodpru» 
(which has been preserved to us by the scholiast on Pindar),. 
who says Gelon's army was of ten thousand hot aod twa 
thousand horse. Neither has the confidtmt assertion o^ 
Diodorus, that the Carthaginian invasion of Sicily was made 
in conseqnence of a treaty between the Cartbaffiniaii com- 
monwealth and the Persian eo^rt, merited tha CF«^t tha4 ha(^ 
hhe^ paid to it. Herodotus evidently had never heard ot 
saoh a treaty : indeed hi^ account virtually contradicts iti^ 
existence. Not that it waa impesaibte b«tt thvougjn th^ 
medium of Tyre, there may have been communication b^« 
tween the Carthaginian commonwealth and the Persian conrt.. 
It was however widely alien ffo» th« t«Dper of Ib^ coqrt ntk 
timt time, to make treaties with little, distai^t» and almost 
Mnheard-of republics, upon the terms mentioned by Diodorus. 
Herodottis sMflficieoti^ exp^esae^ ik as Gtlon's ophuoa, that 
the only terms upon .which aUianct eoul4 ha msde witk 
I^eciia^ were submission, not only to the humiliating ceremony 

of 
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tbe Mtent of (twMntoii iVhich d)^ acquir^ but ^^' 
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of dtlivtriug earth and water, but iiIm to tile ]iayment of 
tribute (Herod* L 7. c. 103*) That t^e Carthaginiaiis were 
not, in that age, powerful enough to attract tbe notice of 
Peiina irpoft a> fbottng at all approacJiing to equality, tbo 
anooygnce whi«h tbi^ dismuted littU piratical Grecian repub- 
lic3 in Sicily were always capable of giving tbeni, and the 
soccess of the distant colony of Maseilia against their fleet, 
aaoply indieate. (Hered. 1. 1. c^ 166. Th^yd. ]. 1. c. }3.> 
Justin, in reporting a treaty between Carthage and the Persian 
ceert, whieft however he attributes to the reign of Pariita 
(^ustui^ 1. i^ e. |.), c^senl^s tavns ^hal could only be im- 
posed on a subject people, and would never be acceded to by 
a state capable of raisiag at tbe sam^ time an army of three 
hivMfafcd tfeoit^n^d mtB^ an^ a fleet of two thousand ships of 
war. But what Herodotus relates of the leading steps to the 
Carthaginian expedition into Sicily, is perfectly consisltent 
ytith eneryftilitig that «« learn en best autfiority of the cir- 
rumfitanees of the times, and fully sufficient to account for 
tile undertaking, without any assistance from fancied treaties 
vnlh jthe covot.of Susa, by which the merehaats of Carthnge 
were to share the conquest sUid spoil of Europe with the 
monarch of the Persian empire. Finally, the silence of 
Tihiify#dBa conoennng Ibe inmeRsity of rhe Cartba^iaiaa 
armament, and the splendor of the victory of Gelon, where 
in treating of the principal military actions of the Greeks in 
genera^ he speaks of the power of the Sicilian tyrants ofthat 
age in particular (Thucyd. 1. 1. c. 14.), 'sufficiently proves 
that, if any sach popovts were in his time current, he thougitt 
thena unworthy of notice. The account whieh Diodorua pro* 
ceeds to give of the terrors at Carthage, lest Gelon, with his* 
vietarious army, shoukl immedifikteiy cross the sea and lay 
sieg0 to that city ; of the tears of the Carthaginian ambas* 
eadera, and the generosity of tbe SiyracaaaB prinee, who 
eeorned to conquer Africa^ while he was reiUy uimhle to drive 
the Carthaginians twt of Sicily ; sdl t^ese, with some other 
cinamttaBoee ia the coia-seof hie narrative of thie war, are 
too puerile for serious criticism^ The naval victory is not 
noticed by eidier Merodotua or Diodonis, but remains reported 
in a quotation from the historian Ephorus by the scfaoUaet on 
Pii^dar„9ndis^ mentioned by Pindar hims^f iahis first Pythian 
o^e, \yhich is addressed to Hieron. Some fiotice of it also 
occurs in Pausanias, b»6, c. 19,. p» 4§g. The value of thes^ 
autl^rities bafl been very ably discussed by Mr. Weat^ ia a 
note tp bis ti^amlatioaqrti^ivQ^ above-mentioned. 
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1. 1. c. 94. 
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G II A P. by their policy, their knowlege of letters, arid Aieir 
proficiency, in arts. Concerning their origin,' 
wWch the existing mdnuments of early art among 

i?5*^'2i9. ^hem principally nisakes' an object of reasonable. 

Arr*iwra curiosity, Strabo agrees with Herodotusr in tracing' 

'• 1- it from Lydia*. Dionysius of Halicamassus dis- 

sents ; yet a concurrence of antient testimony : 
makes it appear probable that the Tuscans mi- 
grated from the shores of the iEgean sea, where 
the Tyrrhene name, w6 learn, wa3 once extensive, 

Thucyd. and where, so late as the age of Jhucydides, it 
was retained by a people on the Thraeian coast 
These were of aeknowleged Pelasgian origin ; and 
notwithstanding the declared opinion of Dionysius, 
the weight of evidence cottectcd by him tends 
strongly to prove that the Tuscans, like the Greeks^ . 
were at least in part of Pelasgiah race^ The 
question however is not important enough in! 
Grecian history to be allowed long discussion ' 
hiere : and it may suffice that^ according to every 



* The antient vases, which of late years haye so mucb ' 
excited the attention of the k>veis of antiquity and the arts^ 
s eem to have contributed in some instances to give a celebrity 
to the Etruscan name which is not its due. The proof however ' 
of the proficiency of the Etruscans in the arts does not res| 
only upon the merit and the authenticity of the vases attri* ' 
biited to thens. The sepulchral nionuments of theantieat 
city of Tarquinii, give more unquestionable and more com- - 
pkte information upon the subject. It is to be:regretted that 
tiie^e are not yet. better known by the publication, long pro- : 
mised, of the accurate delineations and description of Mr^* 

James Byres. 

.1 

* According to Thucydides the antient inhabitants of 
Athens, and according to Sophocles those of Argos, were ' 
Tyrrhene Pelasgians, Thucyd. h 4. c, 109. Sophoc. ap* * 
I)ton. Hal. Antiq. Kom. l.i. p. 17. This indeed is testi- * 
mony only to a name ; but from such early authors it is re 
markable testimony. 
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; report ejected on the subject by Dionysius and sect. 
^ Strabo, and everything remaining from the Roman n^^^Jw 
.writers, traditions of some authenticity were pre- Rom'^i"i*^' 
^fierved of mictions from the countries around the «• * ^ ^• 
j£gean sea, at difTerent , times of the early ages, 
into Italy ; apd of settlements in Tuscaiiy, and 
,on its northern, atid .southern borders. The Li- rab,Mtx.& 
.^uriiiDS were supposed a colony from Greece; iji.DilS[!^' 
(Pisa and Caere in Tu§cany, Formiae, Antium, ^^'.9. 
Aricia, Ardea, Tibur and Praeneste in Latiiim. ^^^^^o» '• 5. 
and Rotne itself were held to be Grecian towns. 228. 232 
A colony however of later date, and concerning virg, kn. 
which testimony is more ample and more precise, ks. v.^si.^ 
may have carried science and the arts into Tuscany, ^1^1. ap. 
in a state of at least as much advancement as they ^^'^^^ . 

"^ P- 230. k 

seem ever to have attained there. It was led by l«v. iiist. 
Pemaratus from Corinth, upon occasion of the 8^^6*0, *"**' 
revolution in that city, through which the demo- liio',^ h!i!* 
cratical party, under Cypselus, became masters of ^^P; ^^• 
the government; when the oligarchal chiefs, and j"«^- ^^• 
particularly the family of the Bacchiads, of which Chaji 4. s.i, 
Demaratus is said to have been, would find, it 
desirable, or perhaps necessary, to jseek jsettle- 
ments elsewhere. Demaratus found in Tarquinii, 
the principal city of Tuscany, a safe and.lK)norable 
retreat for himself, his friends and dependants : 
he married a lady of high rank there, and died in 
the peaceable possession of wealth, then esteemed 
Qxtraprdioary' A son of that maiTiage, inheriting 
the wealth, became, with the name of Tan).uinius 
Priscus, king of Rongie, by election of the Roman 
people. The concurrence of testimonies, Greek 
and Roman, to these facts^ tho of so early an ji^ge, 
c . . T 3 seems 
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\m^jHj^r eilheir thatthe Tudcam, atid it Kri^t be added, 
the Romand, esteemed tlie Coiiflthlans n ktodred 
people, or that they fo«ind ^em a^eple 6ttpef»ir 
to ihemselveB in arts and^geneml knoirlege. 
Herodut. FoT the historv of Etruria mateiiak we v^ 
£tnibo'» ' scanty^ We fitid that its peopit, like the G^ecii, 
& ti^! & ^ bat unlike the ether italians/ apfdied thei9dfteh<ai 
1. 6. p. !wr. nm0^ to inaritime affaiiig. Like the Greeks «Jso 
they were at the saHie time a piratical and a com- 
mercial peoplei While they nemained ud^Md 
under one goveititoafei^t, their power by ImnA and 
SB9L was formidable; they ext^[ided tbek* anus 
with success into Loml^rdy; they conquered 
Campania, and the shores of Sardinia and Comioa 
became appendages of their dominion. Alter* 
ward, separating into severdi commonwealth^ 
power sunk, arts declijttod, and whMe the growii^ 
strength and growing ambition of Ropie gate 
constant alarm ^n the land-^ade> the £trarian 
maritime force Went into ne^ect and deeay. 
Thus> exce{^ in one instance, which wil) be spuken 
of hereafter^ they were prevented firom intenfeling 
very materially with the kfterests of the Grecian 
colonies in Italy* it appeared, neveitb^li^tt, pro* 
per, to take thus much notice of a people, of some 
name in antient times^ and of much revired, with 
perhaps some new renown m median, who^ in the 
progress of thfei History, must otecasionally occur 
to mention. 

In tlie decline of the power of I\is€any the 
Carthaginians succeeded to a more intii^ command 
q( the western parts of the Meditermne^ ; the 

shore| 



• ^^ 

the Tuscan to the Carthaginian domiAkm ; and, v^^v^ 

hnt for thfe neifiy risett p6weir of R6iBe, there 

ifronid have been Carthaginkii garrisons on th^ 

Latin coast. Of this we are insured by that re- Poij^b. 

tearkable treaty betw^ett Carthage eaoA R6me, in '• ^' p- ^'^^' 

Ihe time of ttle first constrts, t#enty-ei^ y^ars 

iDefo^e the invasion of Oreece fey Xerxeis, Iht 

ori^nal of which, ingraved on a brazen taUet^ 

remained to the time <yf PolyMns, among 4Ji* 

Archives in tiie CapStoL What gave cause to the 

treaty, its own words, iSbSsi^ted by a passage of 

Berabo, sufficiently explain. The inatitiniie ]x)wn$ strabo, ' 

of Latium cairied on seme ifittle ^coiifmerce, but ^* ^' ^' *^^ 

were more addicted to pfetttcy. Even after tiiek 

sutgei^ion to .Rome, a^sodadhg themselves witfc 

jthe corsairs of Tuscany, they |>ushed maritioie 

di^edaticm Sometimes as fieur ^ tiie Att^an coast; 

bat they were principfeUy ^noy^g to the com^ 

cfierce ti4ih the i^ew Oar^jgiiiian settle^oents in 

Sardinia and Corsieft. At the «ame time Rome 

tt&elf, powerful ^^nofu^ to hinder those tiWmg 

measures of coettion by land, which the Cartha* 

^ian government hatf ftpparenStly attempted, was 

also rich enough !bo be to object for the Caiiiha-^ 

^nian m^x^hants. Hence the equality established 

for the subjects of the two r^uttics by 5ome 

iafficles of ihe treaty, ii#fflfc the general teftnw of 

it k accommodated intk^yto-^cureaad promote 

the peeuHar mterest of Carthage ^ and BKithing 

in it aflTords the least gtound for supposing, with . ; 

Some modern writers, in ^qppowtion to ail the - ^ 

T4 Roman 
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CHAP. Roman hbtorians, that Rome had then any naral 
establishment. 



I 



While therefore the Sicilian Greeks, by their 
success against the Carthaginians,, earned a glory 
which we want means justly to estimate, their 
fellowcountrymen in Italy, unassailed by any 
formidable forein power, had no opportunity to 
acquire any similar fame. Their republics have 
nevertheless become objects of curiosity to pos* 
terity by the residence of the philosopher Pytlia- 
goras, and some of his principal disciples amcmg 
them, and by the wonderfully' beneficijal effect 
political and moral, at^ibuted to the propagation 
of his doctrine there. Unfortunately, howev^, 
Pythagoras living while writing was little practised 
in Greece, both the doctrine and its eflfects, not- 
withstanding very assiduous researches of many 
learned men, remain very deficiently and uncer- 
tainly known ; and the reports of the extraordinary 
populousness of some of the Italian Greek citbs, 
and of the military force which, for want of a 
forein foe worthy of it, they exerted against one- 
another, tho supported in some degree by autho- 
rity so far respectable that they excite wonder, 
will not be found, upon examination, to deserve 
beliefl 

We learn however on sufficient authority, that 

about the age of Solon and the Peisistratids, some 

of the Italian Greek cities' were considerable* 

Stnibo, S YBARis had twenty-fivc towns within its lerritcMry, 

Athea. * and held four neighboring tribes of barbarians ia 

subjection. The luxury gf its citizens became 

' proverbial. 
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proverbial. Indeed the application of the term 
luxury to anything that could exist among the 
little republics of that age, has been ridiculed 
by some eminent modern writers; yet, if we 
sufficiently consider the circumstances of those 
republics, we ^hall perhaps find reason to thiiik 
the charge of luxury against them may have been 
founded, tho the accounts of their military force 
are evidently fabulous. The luxury indeed of a 
narrow society, where memual labor is the business 
of slaves only, will differ from that of a great 
nation where all ranks are free ; and it will be 
likely to differ particularly in this, that while 
general elegance in the style of living of persons 
in easy circumstances will be very inferior, parti- 
cular indulgences will be- carried to greater ex- 
travagance. We are told by Diodorus that, in Diodor. 
consequence of tiie victory of the Sicilian Greeks ^^' ^ 
over the Carthaginians near Himera, the number 
of slaves acquired by tlie Agrigentines was so 
great, that many individuals shared each five 
hundred ; and it is to be presumed, from his ac- 
count, that no citizen would be w ithout a share* 
Allowing here largely for exaggeration, we may 
still have a probable fact, so involving with it a 
sudden, general, great, and most pernicious change 
. pf manners, that, among the modem nations, of 
Europe, nothing can be imagined within the 
bounds of possibility parallel to it. Indeed if we 
would see examples of the character of luxury 
among the antient republics, we must seek them 
perhaps rather in our colonies than in our capitals. 
Upon the whole then, tho the luxury of Sy baris 

remains 
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feH A'p. memains chiefly recorded by "writew ^ho Uv6^ ttol 
till some cettturies nftet Sybaris c€Mtd to exisl^ 



Hcrodot. for Herodotus mentiote only one Syb(il*ite re* 

L 6« c. 127. 

' tnarkably luxurious, yet we inay bM uttreesbttabi^^ 
believe that luxury was e!xtravagant tbeire. It 

1. 6. c. «i. , may have been even degant, tSiroQgh tbe iftftef * 
course, which we* team was mAmaJbty witfi Ibe 
Asiatic Grecian tjlties; and in ^regard to edtee 
points we are assured oif its ele^kftce ? ftn* sotoii 
of the Sybarite coins, yet fexistittg, are of a b«»uty 
that modern art wiU with difficulty tmi. Indeed 
tJie Lydian court might ciomttinnictfte, ambng th^ 
Greeks of its neighborhood, many refinements 
little know^n in Pix>per Greece, which yet from 
MHetus mi^t pass to the wealthy towns of Italy. 

Diodor. The government of Sybaris however was not 

better estabhshed than tJiat of ttiany other Grecian 
states. In the usuAl Contest of tfie ari^odraticid 
and Aeniocratical foctions, the lower peopte under 
the conduct of a demagogue named Telys, expelled 
the richer citizens, to the number of five hundred, 
and shared tJieir property. The eitilei^ found rcU 
fuge in the neighboring <iity of CftotoKA. The 
Sybarite people under Telys, cMfident in their 
Strength (for the popufeitton of Sj^aris far ex- 
ceeded that of any other Italian city) demanded 
the fugitives, and on refusal, fnade war upon 
Crotona. Herodotus, in his axrcount of this war^ 
speaks with little confidence of any particulars^ 
tho, within Httle more than half a century after, 
he resided upon the spot. . The current reports 
were evidently known to him, find his history 
feppears to have been finL^ed in Italy : yet M 

mentions 
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tnendons neither the philosopher Pythagoras, sect. 
whoiri soiJie later writers have made the xrounsellor 
ttf the Crotoniate upon the occasion, nor his dis- 
ciple, the celebrated athlete Milo, who is asserted, 
on the same authoritjf, to have been their general 
and hero. The event, which alone we learn with 
<5crtaint^, was, that the Sybarites were defeated, 
their eity takfen and destroyed, their common- 
wealth annihilated, and the very name lost 

Such is the account thai: can now be collected 
Bf Sybaris ; and it involves almost the whole poli- 
ticcd history of the rival and conquering city 
i^Jrotona. But the feme of Crotona does not rest 
on its political eminence only. We have already 
had occasion to observe that, in many points of 
art and science, the Grecian colonies went before 
the mother-country^ The medical school of 
Crotona, probably derived from Pythagoras, who 
is universally said to have applied himself, and to 
have directed his scholajrs, Riuch to tl^e study of 
nature, was of reputation, before the &ist Persian 
waxi Riperior to any then in the world : its {%me 
peached the court of Susa, where the Crotoniat 
Democedes became principal physician, and was 
m hi^ favor with Darius. It is indeed remark- Hcrodot 
able that not any school within Greece^ but that 
i>f the distant coiony of Cyrenfe, held even the 
second rank in medical reputation. But Crotona 
acquired extraordinary renown also in another 
line : its air was esteemed singularly salubrious ; 
whence the natives were supposed to derive a 
peculiar firmness of muscle, with a general supe- 
riority of strength and agility ; and no city boai^ed 

so 
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SO many victors in the athletic contests 1^ the 
Olympian games. Of the political system esta- 
blished in Crotona, by Pythagoras, or the scholars 
of Pythagoras, we have little or nothing on any 
good authority. The later Greeks alone mention 
it; while the eariier agree in ascribing all that 
was most valuable in legislation among the Italian 
and Sicilian cities to Zaleucus and Charondas. 
That the arts - however florished, the Crotoniat 
medals, yet remaining, testify ; and the reputation 
of the physical school alone, in the want of au- 
thentic information more precise, would mark 
Crotona for a populous, wealthy, and well-regu- 
lated city, where security and leisure were iiyoyed 
for the pursuit of science, and means for its in- 
couragement^ 

The 

f • The accounts given by Diddorns, and otber antient 
writers, of the wonderful populousness of Crotona, and still 
much more of Sybaris, in themselves utterly improbable, are 
not only unauthorized, but virtually contradicted by the earlier 
Greek authors. They have therefore been rejected from the 
text ; yet, as they have not only been followed by all modem 
writers on the subject, but are countenanced by the respect* 
able authority of Strabo among the antients, it may be proper 
to take some farther notice of them in a note. The Sybarites, 
according to Diodoras, marched- against Crotona, formhig an 
army of three hundred thousand citizens* The Crotoniats 
met them. with only one hundred thousand; but their general 
Milo, habited and armed in the wild manner ascribed by the 
poets to Hercules, was himself equal to half an army ; ,and 
the astonishing slaughter which he made with his club, was a 
principal cause of the victor}^ in consequence of^hich Sybaris 
was destroyed. Strabo also reports that the Sybarite army 
consisted of three hundred thousand men : but he does not, 
like Diodorus, call them citizens; so that admitting his ac- 
count, the greater part might be slaves. Before this event, 
according to Justin, (I. 26. c. 3 et 4.), tho he makes no mention 
of the event itself, hut after it, as it should seem fiom Strabo, 
(}. 6, p^ 26i.)i a htrt^dred ^nd thirty thousatid Crotoniats wera 

defeated 
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The Other Italian Greek cities, of Vhich Cuma, sect. 
Rhegium, Locri-Epizephyrii, Tarentum, Bnindu- s^i^^ 
sium, were populous and rich, are scarcely objects 

for 

defeated by tbe Lorrianj and Rhegians. Bat Strabo informs' 
us that (lirodotua, tfae historian, accompanied the Atbenian- 
colony which raised Thurium on the ruins nf Sibaris, about 
sixty years, according to Diodorus, after its overthrow. And- 
th«re is a passage in the hiatoty itself of Herodotus which bas 
manifestly been written in Italy, and for the Italian Greeks., 
The trsditionFi preserved among the descendants of the' 
Sybarites- concerning their city, as well as those of their con- 
<luerors, have evidently enough been known to bim. But if 
only a report remained of siich a superiority of population in. 
the Italian cities over those of Greece, it must have been 
striking, (lerodotus never had the reputation of being back- 
ward to relate reports ; and yet, tbo he mentions the destruc- . 
tion of Sybaris, with sime disputed circumstances concernirg 
it, he bas not aeyltable of the extraordinary numbers of the 
Sybarite and Crotoniat armies. Herodotus and Thucydidej 
are very seldom found in contradiction ; and the silence, uf 
the lutter upon this occasion strongly confirms the negiiti\e 
testimony of the former. Where Thucydides professedly' 
enumerates all the Grecian states which had been eminent 
for military power, and mentions the naval strength of the 
Sicilian tyrSnts, far inferior to what Athens afterward pos- 
sessed (Thiicyd. I, 1. t. 14.), he could not have omitted all ' 
notice of 
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C4I A P. for history, but as they beeomo occftsiontUy t!on- 
nectied m transactions with states of gp^ater poti^ 
ticai importance. To avoid inter^iptioB ti:iere£(Hro 
in the account of the affairs of the leading republics 
of Greece, it oaay be convenient here to look fer-*^ 
ward to some of those transactions of the Italian 
states which priocipally deserve attention. 

Among the consequences of the cofiquest of 
3ybms by the Crotoniats, one is recorded^ which 

p«rti€uh»4y 

« 

It is there only in Plato's work$ that his name occurs. Aris- 
totle (Etbic. 1. 1. c. 1.) nkeivtions him as the first who 
attempted to teach moral philosophy among the Gree&js, anU 
refers to his physical and metaphysical doctrines, but nowhere 
^ gives the least hint that he was even a speculative politician. 
Isocrates (Busir. encom. p. 402. t. 2,) also affirms that he was. 
the first who brought philosophy into Greece, and that he 
introduced new magnificence in religious ceremonies ; but of 
his politics he says nothing. The earliest testimony, in any 
extant author, to the Pythagoreans of Italy, is that of Puly- 
bius (b. <}. p. 126.): of Pythagoras himself that author makts 
no mention. In short, what remains from earlier writers coo- 
ceming this celebrated philosopher is next U> nothing; later 
accounts are contradictory, and abound with gross and palpable 
fictions. * Ne' libri che si leggono,' as the lecumed Florentine 
doctor Antonio Cocchi^ in his treatise concerning the Pytha- 
gorean diet, observes, * ci si vede far figura, or di operator di 
* miracoli per la sua bontk, ed ora di mago rijlicoio e d'ini- 
' postore.' That the Samian P^'thaeoras was eminent among 
the earliest fathers of Grecian philosophy is clearly estas- 
blished ; but that he was a legislator, tlie silence of all th^ 
earlier writers, and especially of Aristotle, seems very stroj^lj 
to confute. 

The passa^ of Herodotus which proves that a part of his. 
history was written in Italy, and for the Italian Greeks, is in 
his fourth book ; where, after describing some circumstancea 
of the Taoric Cherson^ese, he illustrates them, for the inha- 
bitants of proper Greece, by a comparison with some circum- 
stances of Attica; but as this might be no illujstration ht 
many of those among whom he then lived, he proceeds thus: 

^f*/»o(, iv^raf^aiA f^xS^ T»^lo^ tuii 9M^t^9 rw if^fftt*^^ 
1.4, e.99. 
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^WfticuHprlgr Hiqirite mtice ; be<mu(ie now of extra- sect. 
orciiMiy ^ppMrajii^e, y^t, w the e^rly age6» sq £m: n^^^!^ 
iron^ vvqcdmn^qn, that it iofm9i one amoi;]^ the 
elwrs^ti^tk^l ioark& of ctiff^^ence hetirec^i th<( 
poti^c^l st^ (tf t)]ie antioDt ajad df ^e mo^cprn 
world. The Syberi^e temi^, cbiefly a frfw^t Diodor. 
v»tiBir^ by the^ littie rivcvst Sjbari^ wd Criifiblav gt^bo? ^^ 
qC w fffea* exitimt, but i^iconimpii lertiiil|y> scarcely *• ^- p- ^^' 
forty wUeft^Qio thj? qoacj^ei^mf cky Crotoofi^ and 
adjoining, pr wwrly so, tp its domaio, toy fifty^r 
eigh$ years ijMiocciipied- The CrotMiat» wei^ 
imaWe to prot^ Ibeir <»wa peo^ in thie cqUiva,-. 
tion of i);, and tbei^ jf^akM^y^ perhaps a ref^wnaM^^ 
jealousy, deterred otb^&. At leng^ some The^* 
salkns venturod to attempt a settle^fieat there;, 
but were quickly expelled b^ the Crotoniat^,. 
Not tjbus bpwe^er totally di3couraged, as9Qciatiog 
smh reiewnt of the Sybariit&peoplie-a^ they cou^ 
Qollee^ th^y ^H^pljied first to Lai^edii^moi» a^ad ik^n 
t^ Atheap^ fc^^**^^rt, I* w«^ little m tb^ gei^rftl 
di^Q^tiop of the lAcedeinHwiaft goveFDBpeat tot 
m&^ in s^i^ miiterj^ria^ ; and, its eiix^ua^staJic^ 
at the time being adverse, as we shall have ocont 
sicHf^ tO: observe laore partki^rly in the sequeJ^ 
nething wa9 obtained there. The (^rctimi^^ee 
qf Ath^W) o« the qonlraiy, «9ftde stieh a» appli- 
cation welcome. Under authc^ty of the Athenian 
government, a proclamation was published over 
Greece to ingage volunteers for the colony. To 
^ve eificacy to tl^ an iaeoeca^ng respoese wa» 
procured from the oracle of Delphi ; and Lampon 
and Xenocritus,. witli t^ ships of war undei^ tlieir . 
orders, were appointed. to command the expedition / 
1 .:Th# 
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CHAP. The adventurers became numerous, and some 
\^^ were of eminence ; particularly Herodotus the 
ft4**°'656. historian, Protagoras the philosopher, scholar of 
Diog. Laer. Dcmocrftus, and Lysias, son of Cephalus the 
Lyi.or.con. friend of Socrates, himself afterward the cele- 
brated rhetorician whose orations remain to us. 
Measures were wisely taken ; and the colony was' 
established, as far as appears, without opposition. 
The chosen spot was at a small distance from the 
antient site of Sybaris, where the fountain Thuria 
afforded the advantage of a plientifiil supply of 
water. The town was built on a regular plan, 
with three streets crossing four others at right 
angles; and, the antient name being rejected, as. 
of ill omen, the colonists assumed the appellation 
of Thurians, and the town was called Thuria or 
Thurium^. A constitution was framed for the 
new state, fitcording to Diogenes Laertius, by- 
Prptagoras. Probably he took the system of, 
Gharondas for his model, and thence may have 
arisen the mistake of Diodorus, who attributes 
to Charondas the honor of having founded the 
Thurian constitution. ' 

When we consider the advantageous circum- ■ 
stances under which this colony ^vas established, 
the unc(Hnmoii abilities and uncommon power oi 

the> 

• 

' Af7tl«t ^1 Gov^U x«i Oovfioir. Schol. in Aristopb. Nub.^ 
V. 33 1. Diodorus has transmitted to us the ichnography 
of lliurium apd the names of the stfeets. The four parallel \ 
8ti:eets were called Heracleia, Aphrodisias, Olympias, Diony- 
tius ; or Hercules-street, Veuus-street, Olympia-street, and 
Bacchus-street. Instead of favorite deities, an analogous - 
superstitiop, in the same country, in modern times, would have^ 
named them from some favorite saints. The other streets 
were^ called Heroa, Thuria, and Thuriua. 
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the patron of the undertaking (the great minister sect 
of Athens, Pericles), the superiority of the men 
ingaged in it, and the celebrity of the laws under 
which it long florished, and then look forward to 
what remains of its history, we cannot but be 
shocked to find how little personal security was 
injoyed under the best political constitutions of 
that age ; how much less than under those govern- 
ments of modern Europe, which we are accustomed 
most to reprobate and despise ; and then, while 
we exult in the singular blessings which we our- 
selves injoy, we shall be less disposed tp blame 
others, who in political circumstances far less 
fortunate, chuse yet rather to rest under the lot 
derived from their ancestors, than risk the horrors 
of civil war, to obtain, with final success, perhaps 
only a revival of those miseries with which most 
p{ the antient republics abounded, and from which 
the happiest were never secure^. All the wise 
regulations of Protagoras could not prevent the 
growth of sedition in Thurium. Disputes arose 
early between the forein colonists and the Sybarites Arist. Poiit. 
who were associated with them ; and those dis- straix^, 
putes ended only with the massacre of a part, and ^' ^ ^' ^^'^' 
the final dispersion of the rest, of that remnant of 
unfortunate people. 

A remnant of the Sybarite people nevertheless 
survived, and it may be ventured even to add that 
they florished; tho antient history has scarcely 

left 

• This sentiment was deduced dimply from Grecian history ; 
having been long written, and some time published, before 
France began to exhibit horrors beyond all recorded example. 

Vol. ;L U 
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left three words about them. We are uninformed 
whether it was in the exuberance of the population 
of Sybaris that the colony was sent out, or in the 
calamity of the city that a portion of its' people 
fled, to that extensive bay on the western coast of 
Italy, now called' the gulph of Salerno ; where the 
Greek city of Poseidon i a, otherwise named 
Pj£stum, acknowleged Sybmis for its mother- 
country. To this day the magnificent remains of 
the public buildings of that place, amid the deso- 
lation surrounding them, interest £is tiiey astonish 
the curious traveller, whether mtl&ent political 
history, or the history of the arts, or art itself, Iw 
his object ; while the obscurity, and almost nullity, 
of tradition concernhig them, afiford endless room 
for conjecture. 

It were difficult to say what advantage the 
world may or may not derive from those specu- 
lations on the antient state of mankind, those 
visionary inquiries intx) antient history, in pro- 
secution of which so much ingenuity hath of late 
been employed, to overthrow every traditionary 
testimony transmitted by the earliest writers. 
But when, on one side, we see it asserted that 
what have been four thousand years the finest 
climates of our globe, were in its first ages unin- 
habitable through excess of heat, and that all 
science had its birth in the now frozen regions of 
Tartary, then alone, by their height above tlie 
ocean, affording that temperature of air in which 
men could live ; when, on the other, we find not 
less force of erudition or of reason ingaged in the 
attempt to show that the progress of things has- 
been 
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been the reverse; and that the first civilized 
nations lived on a portion of the globe . now 
covered to the depth of many hundred fathom by 
the Atlantic ocean ; it seems probable that, theie 
militating systems destroying one another, the 
fashion of all will pass; and that learned men, 
however wishing for better information about the 
early state of mankind than the oldest authors 
furoisH, may nevertheless come to acknowlege 
that better is not likely to be obtained. In the 
spirit of inventive history it has been a supposition 
of late cherishedy by some among the curious 
and lesufned, that the noble piles whose ruins 
remain at Paestum, as well as the various existing 
mfonaments of the arts of antient Etruria, have 
been the produce of science and improvement, 
not derived from Greece or the East, but the 
native growth of Italy ; or, however, that, whether 
Italy received the arts from the lofty plains of 
Taitary^ or from the submerged Atlantic con- 
tinent, she had Ihem before Greece, and at least 
assisted the eastern nations in communicating 
them to that country. I would avoid long dis- 
cussion of matters which are rather -of the pro- 
vince of the antiquarian ; and indeed upon the 
subject hi question it seems enough for the 
historian, tiiat neither Cicero, with all his par- 
tiality for Italy, and all his diligence, and all his 
n^eans of inquiry, nor Horace, with all his desire 
to gratify his Etruscan patron, nor VirgH, nor 
livy, nor Pliny, haid the least suspicijon that their 
feUowcountrynaen had any claim to the priority 
in sdcAce and art, which it has b6en proposed by 

u 2 some 
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some learned moderns to, attribute to them. 
Without therefore adding anything to what has 
been already said about Tuscany, I shall proceed 
to state some circumstances, not alien from the 
purpose of Grecian history, which may afford 
grounds for estimating the state of civilization 
and improvement among the inhabitants of the 
middle and southern parts of Italy, previous to 
the migration of the first Grecian colonies 
thither. 

Occasion has heretofore occurred to mention 
that CuMA, situated a few miles northwest of the 

Ch. 5. s 2. present city of Naples, was esteemed the oldest 
Grecian colony westward of the Ionian sea. The 
distance of Cuma fi^om its mother-country 
Euboea, and the extent of barbarian shores that, 
in the coasting navigation of the age, must be 
passed to reach it from any part of Greece, here 
deserve consideration. Of the course that was 
usually, or, it may be said, constantly held, if 

'Hj^'cyd. storms did not force the navigator out of his way, 

J. 6. c. 34. ^ '^ 

et ai. we are perfectly informed. The shores of Greece 

i.elc. 2." were measured, in fair weather, from headland to 
headland ; but along the veindings of the coast, 
if the sky threatened; as far as the iland of 
Corcyra. The navigator then became particularly 
anxious for a serene sky and quiet water to cross 
the Ionian gulph. Having made the lapygian 
promontory, if fair weather continued, he would 
avoid the circuit of the gulph of Tarentum, and 
stretch away for the Lacinian promontory, whence 
the coast would conduct him to the Messenian 
strait. The antients seem to have little known 

th« 
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the art of profiting from any wind that did not 

blow nearly in their course. The wind therefore 

which had favored the navigator from Euboea to 

the southern capes of Peloponnesus, would 

oppose his progress toward the Epirot coast. In 

. .proceeding then to Messena, he would want 

aoother change ; and to hold his way thence, 

between two and three hundred miles northward 

to Cuma, a third; or, in defect of these, weather 

so caltn as not to impede his oars. The course 

from the nearest part of Greece to Cuma would 

be, even with favoring weather, about six hundred 

miles, and from Euboea near a thousand. 

With this length of navigation, and these diffi- 
culties inseparable from it, difficulties with which 
the Mediterranean coasting seamen are to this 
day well acquainted, the settlers at Cuma, it is 
evident, must rest their safety upon their own 
strength, compared with that of those who were 
likely to oppose them, and not upon any assist- 
ance to be expected firom Greece. Those adven- 
turers then, so risking themselves out of all reach 
of support from home, chose for their settlement 
no barren and worthless corner, likely to be 
neglected in a country which had any civilized 
inhabitants, but a critical post, on the verge of Poiyb. 
the Campanian plain, emphatically named the stmbo,^^* 
Happy Campania, the richest, and, from, earliest '• ^- p *^^ 
ages, the most coveted part of Italy^ The local 
circumstances deserve notice; and the whole 
Cumaean territory is so trodden by travellers, for 
the sake of the antiquities, the natural curiosities, 
and the picturesk beauties with which it abounds, 

u 3 that 
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CHAP, that in speaking of it I shall speak of what is more 
familiar to many English readers than moet parts 
of their own country ; and its features are so cha- 
racteristical, that, to those who never saw it, a 
good map may give sufficient assistance. 

At the foot of tfie mountains, which oco^ ^so 
large a portion of the interior of Italy, the 0»h^ 
panian plain stretches about ^y «riles m iengtia, 
from the Massic hills to those w hidi divide the 
bay of "Naples from that of Salerno, and ^some- 
times twenty in width, from the Appennine to the 
sea. The inclination of tfce ground si^fices, in 
most parts, to give course to the streams which 
cross this plain, and yet scarcely afiy visible 
inequality interrupts the apparent level of the 
surface, except where a series <3f volcanoes has 
given form to the coast, from the bay of Cuma 
to tiie bay of Stabia. Of the ,hills however in this 
tract, except Vesuvius, none are . too high for 
cultivation ; and the subterranean fires, which 
produced them, had long been qtdet before tlie 
Greeks became acquainted witJi thef»; even 
Vesuvius having been unknown to any aatiefrt 
writer as a burning mountain, till the eroption 
happened which destroyed Herculaneum and 
Pompeii ^. 

When M^gasthenes, with his band of Euboean 
adventurers, arrived on the Campanian cotsit, the 
bay of Baiee, one of the best roadstcds that ^ 

• The Cumaean territory was however known to be volcaniic 
ground as early as Kndar% tim^, as we learn from bk 
irst Pythian odis. Per^a^ps M^iu^t %)0^iei)i$j, in tl^ o^igt^ 
l^oring Hand of Ischia, might then, emit flame. See Strabo, 
^i 5^. p. 248. 
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Italian shores afford, preseated harbors sb com- 
modious for the vessels of the age, that they 
might have fixed the choice of those whose, ohject 
was either commerce or piracy. But Megasthenes 
looked to greater things. The Oscans, who then 
hdd the Campanian plain^ are said to have won 
it by arms from the Ausonians ; yet the evident 
weakness of those barbarian * conquerors excited 
the hope that so rich a posse^on might be ra« 
vished from them. This view seems to have 
directed the founder in chusing the site of his 
town : and for the three purposes of security to 
a garrison, of commanding an extent of coast 
abounding with harbors, and of carrying on enter- 
prize against the possessors c^ the plain, a spot 
could not perhaps have been more judiciously 
.selected than the rocky summit, toward the western 
end c^ the volcanic hills, and at some distance from 
the shore, where the ruins of the ji^sdi? of Cuma 
still remain. Immediately below is a small plain, 
guarded on the land side by the castle and by the 
hills themselves; and so protected toward the 
sea, by marshes, lakes, and broken ^ound, that 
a smcdl force mi^t easily defend it against a large 
one. This plain, in the infancy of the colony 
perhaps nearly sufficing to supply it with bread, 
became, in its increase, as xelics everywhere still 
to be discovered testify, in large propdrtiQl^ covered 
by the city. For his poEt Mcgastbenes ichoae, 
©at the hiufbor of Mis^okUm, ^whose superior Ad- 
vantages, considered by the*welves, decided the 
Romans >dfterw^ tormakeit th^ir prinaipal h«val 

u 4 arsenal, 
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arsenal, but a spot preferable for his purpose, on 
account of its readier communication with Cuma, 
where the town of Dicaearchia was built, better 
known afterward by the Roman name Puteoli. 

The early success of the Euboean adventurers 

answered the prudence with which their measures 

appear to have^ been concerted ; for, tho at what 

strabo, time, and through what struggles, we are unin- 

1. 5. p. 242. 

formed, they conquered the Campanian plain. 
But they were not allowed the quiet injoyment of 
so valuable an acquisition : the Tuscans, then in 
the height of their power, whether solicited by 
the oppressed Oscans, or incited meerly by am- 
bition and avarice, carried their arms thither, and 
the force of Cuma was unequal to the contest. 
The Tuscans made themselves complete masters 
of the plain ; they founded the city of Capua, 
which became its capital ; and from them, accord- 
ing to StrabO} descended the people afterward 
known by the name of Campanians. 

The Cumseans, after this reverse, which ex- 
tinguished tlieir hope to become a considerable 
power by land, nevertheless prospered as a mari- 
time colony. They extended their maritime 
settlements, and, in spite of the force of Campania, 
vindicated to themselves the possession of the 
hills on the coast, at tJie eastern extremity of 
which they built the town of Naples. It was not 
till after they had florished some centuries, that 

* faction, the common bane of Grecian cities, at 
p. 243 & length superinduced tHeir ruin. The Campanians, 

• \Vith whom they seem to Imve had almost 

perpetual 
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perpetual warfare, thus first got footing in Naples, sect. 

iand afterward reduced Cuma itself ". » / > 

Such then having been the weakness and bar- 
barism of the Italian tribes, the Tuscans alone 
excepted, that, according to every testimony of 
Greek and Roman writers, wherever almost a 
Grecian pirate chose to form a settlement on the 
coast, he found no force among the natives capable 
of preventing his purpose, it seems needless to 
seek for other proof that such people were not the 
founders of those edifices at Poseidonia, which 
have existed now between two and three thousand 
years, and survived, near nine centuries, the total 
: destruction of the city. It appears from Strabo strabo, 
that, when the Sybarite adventurers arrived there, ^ ^* 
they found a town, either unfortified, or fortified 
so slightly, that the barbarous inhabitants aban- 
doned it almost without resistance, and betook 
I themselves to the neighboring mountains. The 
local circumstances were not such as the Greeks Ch. i. s. s. 
generally coveted for a settlement, yet such as 
.they sometimes accepted. The jAace was strong, ' 
not by a lofty rock offering itself for a fortress, 
but by a marsh on which it bordered, and by a 
stream with which a surrounding ditch might be 
floated. These, vrith the neighborhood of the 
sea, and the extent and fertility of the adjacent 
plain, were the advantages of the situation. The 
inconveniencies at the same time lyere great, strabo. 
The neighboring marsh infected the air, and the ^' ** ^' ^^^' 

water 

'* According to Diodorus, in the fourth year of the eighty- 
ninth Olympiad, the twelfth of the Peloponnesian war, and 
4^ before the Christian era. Diod. 1. m. c. 76. 
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water of the stream is brackbh and unwholesoine* 
But security and sust^oance were the great objects 
of the Sybarites. Having fortified the town, they 
ti[ieDce commanded a la;rge portion of the plain ; 
and how they florished, their works, now remaining 
amid wide desolation melancholy monuments of 
fttst human grandeur, l^g^ly testify. 

But thoy in the early ages, a small body of 
Sybarites, not the most renowned in arms among 
the Greeks, was sup^ior to any force the bar- 

ch.r.t.1. banan Italians could expose to diem ; tho a few 
' fugitive Phocieans from Asia Min<»r could establish 
themselves, and florish in their settlement of Velia 
on the Luc AN IAN coast, which became one of 
,the earliest seats of philosophy ; yet in process of 
years, arts and knowlege introducing themselves 
•aoQong the Italians, thetr papulation and th^ 
{loUtical strength increa^d ; and those who bad 
iDeen imable to oppose the infancy of the Gredan 
ito«ni6, could overpower their maiturity. Thus 
^t ooly the CaiupaniaBS, who came originaUy 

stribo, fraught with all the arts of fitnma, reduced Cuma 
and its dependencies, but the onoe savage Luca<* 
nians conquered Poseidonia and Velia '^. After- 
ward, under Roman protection, Poseidonia pros- 
' ipered ageun with the name of Paestum, survked 

•• Virgil, wbo expressly brings civilization to Italy from 
Aria Minor, 



(^neas— 

Bellum ingens geret Italid, populosque ferocea 

Contundet, moresque viris et moenia ponet.) 

Mn. .1. 1. v. ?68. 

m^ttabaktB bavbaritm ttutAbf tad ignorance pauticdari j io tha 
tribes in tbe jacdghboitibad af Yelk» JBaX6. v» 999. $S6* 
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the Roman empire in the west, and about the 
beginning of the tenth century, in one luihappj' 
hour, received its total ruin from the destructive 
hands of the Saracens '^ 

" The style of the ruios of P^estum, nearly resembUng 
ihe^ ^i* most of the teoaples remaioing in Sicily, and of 
one of wliic^ small relics only art left at Pompeii, cHffeft 
Srom wbat U found common in Greece, and among the Ghre- 
^ian settlessents in Asia* by grearter massiveniess, and a cha* 
racferia^cal simplicity* Hence some have been ^pnsed lo 
infer ihat the P^stan, Sicilian, and Pompeaaa buildings have 
all bean anterior to the age to which they are commonly 
at^ibttted, and that they ase ItaUan and not Grecian archi* 
tecture. But, not to say any more of the total want of testi- 
mony to the existence of an Italian people capable of 
teaching architecture to the Greeks, the following considera* 
tions, I think, may sufficiently account for the difference 
between the style of the Attic, and that of the Sicilian and 
Passtan buildings. Sybaris was destroyed about eighteen 
years before the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, and the build- 
' ings of Agrigentum, where the noblest ruins of Sicily remain, 
were raised, according to Diodorus* immediately after that 
event, when Athens was also to be restored, after its com* 
plete destruction by the Persians. It is likely that the 
Agrigentines and Sybarites would build in the style of their 
forefathers : but we are well informed that the Athenians did 
otherwise. Tbemistocles, who superintended the rebuilding 
of Athens, splendid in his disposition, rather to excess, ac- 
quainted with the elegancies of Asia Minor, and possessing 
power to command the science, art, and taste of that country, 
would not restore when he could improve. Cimon, who suc- 
ceeded him in the administration, was also remarkable for his 
magnificence ; and he too had seen whatever the Asiatic 
coast possessed of great and beautiful. But the ornamental 
buildings of both those great men were comparatively little 
to what were afterward raised under the superintendence of 
Pericles and the direction of Pheidias. The fame of the 
buildings of Athens then spreading over Greece, a new style 
of architecture was introduced gradually everywhere. The 
Ionic order had been imported into Attica from Asia; the 
Corinthian was soon after invented by an Athenian architect ; 
and the Doric itself began, to change its antient simple and 
massive grandeur, for more embellishment, lightness, and 
grace. 

Mistakes about things often arbe from mistakes about 
names. The order of architecture called Doric^ has been 

supposed^ 
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supposed, even by Vitruvius, originally peculiar to the Dorian 
Greeks; but apparently, indeed almost evidently, without 
foundation. For till after th^ age of Xerxes, only one order 
of architecture, as we are well assured, was known in Greece ; 
and that is not likely to have had a name ; because names 
arise only from the necessity of distinguishing in speech two 
or more things of the same kind. But when the Ionic order 
was imported from Ionia in Asia by the Athenians, who were 
themselves original lonians, the term Ionic would naturally 
grow into use as the distinguishing name for the new order ; 
and then, and not before, a name was wanted for the old one. 
Ionic and Doric being the two great distinctions of the Greek 
nation, and the old style of architecture holding its vogue 
among the Dorian cities, for some time after the new one 
had been adopted by the Athenians, the Doric name thus 
would as naturally adhere to the one as the Ionic to the otben 
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CHAPTER XL 



^i the Barbarians by the Successes of Cimon. 



SECTION I. 

State of the known World at the time of the Retreat of Xerxes 
from Greece. Dedications , Festivals , and Monuments in 
Greece^ occasioned by the Victories over the Persians, 
Restoration of Athens : Jealousy of the Peloponnesians : 
Administration ofThemistocles: Parties at Athens : Banish' 
ment of Themistocles. 

RETURNING then to the period whepqe 
we digressed, and looking over the world, as 
far as history will carry the view, this nearly was 
the state of things : Toward the east, the Persian 
empire, crippled for external exertion by immense 
waste of men and treasure, nevertheless continued 
to spread its power over almost all that was- known 
of the Asiatic continent ; for Scy thia, tho its for- 
midable hords had military fame, as a country, - 
may be called almost unknown. In the west, 
the rising power of Carthage was checked by the 
great defeat received from the Greeks in Sicily ; 
Tuscany, divided into several republics, was in a 
kind of natural decay ; the growing strength of 
Rome, ingaged in continual struggles with little 

states 
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States in its immediate neighborhood, was scarcely 
heard of beyond them ; the southern Italians, 
excepting the Campanians, lived unpolished among 
their mountains ; the Greek cities on the Italian 
coa^t, unconnected, and thus, in the coiicems of 
nations, inccmsiderable, wer^ nevertheless pros 
pcrous and wealthy seats of science and arts ; 
the SiciUmi Greeks^ united under the abilities of 
Gelon, were the most powerful and florishing 
people of the Grecian name. Civilization had 
hitherto moved in a line eastward and westward, 
in the climate most favorabk for the first exertions 
of man in society ; and was confined there to the 
countries most favorably circumstanced. It could 
not penetrate the mountainous and firozen conti- 
nent immediateiy north of Greiece* Under a 
more genial sky, Spain, tho a great object for 
Carthaginian commerce, affords nothing for his- 
tory.; and of the extensifve country of Gaul, Kttle 
was known beyond the saisiLl poitien of its coast 
washed by the Mediterranean, the most invitii^ 
spots of which were occupied by the MassttiaKi 
Greeks. Britain^ eitteemed akisoBt beyond tiie 
limtB of the world, was heaard of ooiy throng 
uncertain reports of Carthagmian or P^emeiaa 
navigators*; and Germany was one vast fcareslv 
isipenetmble to civilized man^ 

Sucb 

' Wben^ the BHtish iskuuis first became known to the 
Greeks^ we are not informed. Already in Aristotle's time, 
however, Great Britain with the name of Albion, and Irelanrf 
witki that of lame (die same evidently witOi the modem Celtid 
name Erin) were known to be ilands, larger than any in the 
Mediterranean, with many smaller ilands near their shores ; 
aad all together were caHed the Br£ta¥Ic ii^avds. Aristot 
<W MuodOy c^ 3, Apparently with the fall of. Carthage the 

commerce 
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Such was the state of the known world, when 
the Persian monarch withdrew from those great 
scenes of action where his immense armies and 
fleets had been destroyed^ leaving to his officeis^ 
instead of the splendid views of conquest with 
which the war had been undertaken, the mekm*' 
choly care to defend the maritime provinces of his 
vast empire. Among the Greeks on the other 
hand the late events, at once (^spelling those 
terrors of subjection to a forein yoke which haMl 
been long impending, gave them, m the security 
of peace, to injoy at leisure thdr exultation in 
the wonderful and gtoriotts deliveranoey wbich,i 
under Divine Providence, their own valor ancB 
skill in arms, and the wholesome insdtirtions^ 
prevailing for a time against the vices of their 
governments, had procured for them. 

Tha 

commerce of tbe Mediterranean shores with the Britannic 
ilands was greatly narrowed ; for in the Augustan age, the 
information of both Diodoms and Strabo about them was 
very scanty, neither seeming to have known more than 
Aristotle, except what was learnt, principally of the south* 
western part, through Caesar's invasion. Ireland, unnamed 
by Diodorus, is called by Strabo * Bretannic leme/ All the- 
ilands, great and small collectively, are called by both writers, 
as by Aristotle, the Bretanic Ilands. Diod. I, 3. c. 38. 
Strab. l.'a. p. 63 & lap. 

When the crowns of England and Scotland were united, 
James the first wisely promoted the abolition of habitual anti* 
pathies, and assisted the foundation laid for uniting the people, 
by affording them one common name, through the elegant 
title he assumed, of King of Great Britain. When the union 
was lately formed with Ireland, it may seem that the same 
just policy, and a similar sense of elegaiice, led to the Latin 
title which his Majesty's ministers recommended. Why the 
English title should so differ, has never b^en declared, and is 
not obvious* Jlis unwieldy frame seems calculated fbrnofthiiig 
but to exclude the Irish from community in a nanie, to which 
they have so old and cl^r a title, and to prevent the advan- 
tages of such a community, which are important for people 
living under one government. 
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The usual piety of the Grecian people, exerting 
itself upon this great occasion, was not limited to 
the dedications, made or decreed, as already re- 
lated, immediately after the division of the Persian 
spoil. Eighty talents of silver, allotted to Plataea, 
were employed by that heroic little commonwealth 
in building a temple to Minerva, and adorning it 
with paintings, by the most eminent artists of the 
time, which were preserved with sa much care 
that they remained perfect, above six hundred 
years, to the age of Plutarch. A jfbnerat solemnity 
was at the same time instituted, to be annually 
performed by the Platseans ; in which the first- 
fruits of their country were offered to the gods, 
preservers of Greece, and to the souls of the 
heroes who had died in its defence ; and this also 
remained in Plutarch's time. A festival repeated 
every fifth year, in commemoration of the victory, 
probably not instituted till after the age of Thu- 
cydides, who mentions only the annual ceremony, 
was of similar duration. 

After thanks to. the gods, the merits of the men 
who had fallen in their country's service, were 
taken into consideration. Means had not hitherto 
been open for paying due honors to the heroism 
of those who^ in the preceding year, had fallen in 
the extraordinary action under Leonidas. The 
care of their obsequies, and of erecting monuments 
to perpetuate their well-earned fame, was now 
committed to the Amphictyonic Assembly. Two 
structures of marble marked the place of the 
itigagement, with inscriptions, which remained 
many ages ; and which, having been recorded by 

Herodotus, 
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Herodotus, will probably be secured by the press 
against perishing while the world shall last. One 
was in honor* of the Peloponnesians collectively, 
without mentioning the other Greeks, who, under 
Leonidas, defended the pass ; the other comme- 
morated only the LacedaBmonians who fell with 
their prince. The simplicity of these inscriptions 
characterizes the manners of the age; and the 
partiality to Peloponnesus and Lacedsemon marks 
the prevalence of Feloponnesian influence in the 
assembly. They wfere, as was then usual, in 
verse. The fbrmer may be litterally translated 
thiis : * Here four thousand men from Pelopon- 
' nesus fought with three millions :' the other, 
' Stranger, tell the Lacedaemonians that here we 
* lie in obedience to their- laws*.' 

More pressing cares meanwhile ingaged the 
Athenians, the restoration of their country laid 
waste, and of their city reduced to ruinii and 

^hes : 

• Strabo says the monoment, with tlie inscription, was in 
his time still in its place. The inscription remains reported 
by Herodotus, the Athenian orator Lycurgus, Strabo himself, 
Diodorus, and others, with some little variations, which show 
that some of them at least have trusted to memory. Cicero 
says it was composed by Simonides, and he has given a liatin 
translation of it thus : 

Die, hospes, Spartae nos te hie vidisse jacentes, 
*' Dum Sanctis patrise legibus obsequimur. 

M. T. Cic. Tusc. Quaest. 1. 1. n. 101. 

The original is thus variously reported : 

Kt»/«fdii, roK xtifATir fifAoo'tp 4mOo/bcfMi. — Herodot, 

Lycurg. & Diod. 
"ft |i/ awiyyti>A9y «. r. •.— Strab. 
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ashes : y^^t bow, according to Dbdopw, tb^y also 

instituted tlieir public funeral anxuv^rsary; to, 

which* the superior genius, of their orators, whp 

pronounced the, praises of th? deceased, togeth^. 

with the, pplitiqAl eminence which their com- 

mQnweal^ acquired^ gav^ g^^ward a celebrity 

unequalled i^ other parts, of Greece. Public 

fi^iQr£^lSjipdee4 in hpnor of tho^ewho had iwrittd 

highly of the cpininpnwealth, as \f^ learn from 

higher authority, were of earlier dilte ; yejk. tte 

ceremony may have been now first eatabUsbed in 

that fqrai which became \h/^ rule for folWing 

linies. Now also probably, were raised tk^ cohi^oM 

or terms, which rei»ain§d mwy ages> on th« 

bjgrrows covering the bodies of those who feUiin 

the field of Marathon; for it is. little lifcely timt 

mpn^uments, erected fw such a purppse wduld.haYe 

escaped . th^ dest!riictive hwd^i of thQ Persians, 

and of those Greeks who sided with the P<yrsians, 

while they possessed the country. Pausanias, 

visiting the spot above six hupdped years aflei^ 

found them, with the inscribed names of the slain, 

still perfect. One barrow covered the Athenians, 

another the Plataeans, together with the slaves; 

and to make some amends to the memory of 

Miltiades for the severity with which he had beep 

treated when living, tho he had -not fallen in the 

field, a particular monument to his honor was 

erected there'. ' The 

' The insciiption on the Aibeoiap barrow remsuqa reported 
by the orator Lycurgus, thus : 

* The Athenians, fighting at Marathon as thf advanced 

* guard of the Greek nation, dverthrew tl» force of thego^d- 

* bearing Medea.' ^v 
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The Athenians, in retaking possession of the sect. 
site of their city, found only a small part of the \^-^ji^ 
walls standing, with a few ho J^iVw. 

reserved for the residence of 
officers. During the past si 

appears to have been in no pi Hfrodot. 

jealousy excited by the hig Diodw. 

him at Sparta, and too boast Hit.'wr.* 

own glory, had ^ven disgi rheoiii. 

commands had been committ 
^anthippus. In the following autumn however, 
when the reparation of the ravages of war came 
under deliberation, Themistocles again stepped 
forward, again found means to acquire the favor, 
and through ■ that favor to become the ruler of the 
Athenian people. In restoring tHe city, which 
was tiie most urgent business, the late events 
would impress strongly upon their minds the 
necessity of providing, in the most effectual 
.manner possible, for its future security. What 
others were anxious for, each with a view to his 
domestic ease, Themistocles urged to promote the 
political greatness of his country, to which he 
looked for the foundation of his own greatness. 
At his instigation therefore it was dejermined nufji). 
to postpone everything to the completion of the '" *" "' '* 
fortifications; and these were put under his 
direction.' A larger space was marked out than 
h&d been inclilded within the former walls, apd 
the work was prosecuted with the most zealous 
diligence. . 

While the Athenians were thus employed in ^ 

repEuring the past mischiefs of war, fmd providing 

X 2 against 
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against the I'uture, the Lacedaemonians, who had 
suffered nothing but the loss of a very incon- 
siderable proportion of their citizens, had full 
leisure to contemplate the state of things around 
them, and the probable consequences of the late 
. events. They had long been accustomed, not 
only to esteem themselves, but to be esteemed by 
all Greece, as the superior state, intitled by a kind 
of prescriptive right to take the lead in all common 
concerns of the nation. This right had been dis- 
puted hitherto only by the Argians, who still 
claimed hereditary preeminence, transmitted, as 
they urged, from the Danaid, Perseid, and Pelopid 
monarchs, through the elder branch of the Hera- 
^oCTtt. Ad ^jgjj family. But Argps, continually torn by 
p. 3io. t. u internal faction, and weakened by almost eveiy 
external war in which it had been ingaged, wanted 
force to support its claim ; while Sparta had the 
advantage, in public opinion, of boasting tlie 
regular descent of its reigning princes from 
Hercules, Pelops, and Perseus, with the more 
solid advantage of possessing superior military 
strength; and this farther supported by the con- 
fidence of the Peloponnesian states in the wisdom 
and steddiness, which, through the superiority of 
its constitution, seldom failed to appear in its 
counsels. But the late transactions had brought 
forward a people, hitherto of very iniferior fk)litical 
weight among the Grecian states, of very inferior 
military power, and of the Ionian race, far inferior, 
in general estimation, to the Dorian.- This rbing 
stdfjd had been nearly crushed under the over- 
whelming pressure of the Persian arms j but what 

had 
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had threatened its annihilation, had in effect only sect, 
directed its strength to a new mode of exertion, v^x^-^> 
through which it had acquired a oew kind of 
power, to an amount that Lacedaamon could not 
hope immediately to rival. A jealousy thus una- 
voidably arose, and every motion of the Atlienians 
was watched with suspicious attention; which 
some of the allies, according to the candid Thur ''^■cy^- 
cydides, carried farther than the Lacedaemonians 
themselves. 

, No sooner therefore were- the new fortifica-? oi. 75. jv ♦ 
tions of Athens begun, than the iEginetans, whose j)lodw7^' 
antient enmity had been smothered, not extin- pj"*^'* 
guished, by the terrors of the Persian invasion, 9*""- ^*i*- 
sent ministers to excite the mterference of Sparta. J«»tiD* 
A remonstrance came in consequence to Athens. 
Experience,' it was urged, * had proved, that 
Athens, however fortified, could not withstand 
the force of the Persian empire. The erection 
therefore of fortifications, beyond Peloponnesus, 
was but forming a strong-hold for the enemy ; 
and the common interest of Greece required, 
rather that all fortified places, so situate, should 
be dismantled. Peloponnesus would suffice a3 
a temporary retreat for all v^^ho should be obliged 
to quit their possessions in the more exposed 
part of the country.' Such, we are told by 
Thucydides, was the avowed policy, not of the Thuejd. 
Lacedaemonians only, but of all their Pelo- ^'^'^-^ 
ponnesian allies. If these ai*guments should 

immediately^ 

♦ This date and the next are conjectural, Dodwelt is 
evidently wron^ in supposing the walls completed, as w^U ai 
all the negptiatioas about them, within the year. 

X3 
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immediately be inforced by arms, Athens was nqt 
in condition to resist : to temporize was necessary*; 
and the conduct o^ Themistocles, upon this oc- 
casion, has been celebrated as a msisterpiece of 
policy, where nothing was omitted by which a 
genius equally fertile, pliable^ and daring, could 
prosecute its purpose. To the Lacedaemonian 
iliinisters, who brought the remonstrance, it was 
answered, * That their government must certainly 
^ have been misinformed, both of what was doing 
and what was intended by the Athenian people. 
Athens was not, like Lacedoemon, an inland 
town : near as it lay to the coast, if totally un- 
fortified, it would be liable to insult from every 
daring' pirate. But, for their own sakeSj'^not less 
than for the common interest of Greece (for 
which of all Grecian people surely the Atheniansj 
least merited the suspicion of deficient zeal) they 
would be careful not to foi^n strong-holds for 
the common enemy. Ambassadors should^ 
however be immediately sent to Lacedsemon, 
who should account satisfactorily for the pro- 
ceedings of the Athenian government' With, 
this reply the Lacedaemonians were dismissed, 
aiccording to the usual practice of the Gjeeks, the. 
jealous temper of whose little commonwealths did. 
not readily adm|t any long residence of foreiners. 
in a public character. 

Themistocles himself undertook the embassy 
to Sparta; and to\give it all possible weight 
arid dignity, as among the antients an embassy 
commonly consisted of more than one pei:5op, 
^fisteMes w^s appomted to ^ocowpany 'him, 

•together 
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together with Abronycus, who is othenvise known 
to na, only as the officer commanding the vessel 
stationed at ThermopylaB, to communicate be- ot*tiii^Hi»t. 
tween the army uiid^r Leonidas and the fleet at 
Artemisium *. Themistocles hastened his journey ; 
btt he provided that his coUegues, or at least one 
of them, shbuld be detained till the . walls of the 
city wire of liuch a hei^t as to ^ve some security 
to a garrison. In the prosecution of the work, 
the 2eal of the pieople fully seconded tfie policy of 
their leader : freemen did^hot scruple to toil among 
Waves : the very women and children would assist 
for whatever their strength and skill were equal 
to ; reliefs were established, so that no hour of 
tlie day or night was the business intermitted ; 
. And, to save the time which the prepamtion of 
mefterials would have consumed, whatever could 
s^ve thie purpose was taken, wherever it could be 
found, from the remains of buildings public and 
private, and even firom the tombs. The patch- 
work, thus occasioned, Thucydides observes, was 
evident in his time, in the external appearance of 
^me walls of Athens. 

Themistocles, meanwhile, arriving at Sparta, 
was in no haste to open the business of bis em- 
bassy. When at length urged by the Spartan 
ministry, he Excused himself by saying, ^ he 
' wttited for his cciHegues, who Uiad been detained 

* by some bu^inea* for which their presence was 

* iQdi4>ensable ; but He exjiected them hourly, 

*antf 

' The name of bis father, Lysicles, mentioned otb hy 
Btrodotus and Tbacydides, identifies him, 

X 4 ' 
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CHAP. * and indeed wondered tUey were not yet arrived/ 
v^J;;^ The Lacedaemonians, we find, even at home, not- 
t ^i! cllisi. withstanding the severity of their institutions, were 
not universally inaccessible to bribery; and of the 
expertness of Themistocles in the use of that 
piut Tit engine of policy, instances are recorded. Plutarch 
""* ^lentions it^as reported' by the historian Tbeo- 
pompus, that he found means to corrupt even 
some of the Ephors. . Certain it is that, through 
his management, time was ^ned for the Athe- 
nians to execute a very great work. The progress 
made, however, could not remain intirely unknown 
at Lacedaemon, and Themistocles was reproached 
Thucyd. with it. In reply, he denied tliat the Lacedoe- 
i)emosth.in mouiaus had any just information upon the subject, 
p.^478.'l 1. aJ^d urged that it ill became them to found their 
proceedings upon unauthenticated reports. ^ Let 
' men- of sufficient rank,' he said, ' and uhim- 

* peachable character be sent to Athens, whom 
' the Athenians may respect, and in whom your- 

* selves may pl^ce intire confidence. I will 

* i:emain a hostage in your hands, to insure the 

* proper conduct of the Athenian people.* This 
requisition, bojdly put, and Iq i^elf not UnreaaOn- 
able, was complied with. Three persons of the 
first consequeace in Lacedaesnaon,, were sent to 
Athens; where, in pursuance of directions froi» 

TJtncyd. Themistocles, they were received ^nd treated with' 
the utmost respect,, but secretly watched, and 
effectu^,l measure^ were taken to prevent their 
departure, if any violence or restraint should be 
put upon the Athenian ambassadors. 

Nat 
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Not till the walls of Athens were advanced to 

that height which was, according to the expression 

of Thucydides, most indispensably n^essary tp 

give due advantage to a garrison, Aristeides and 

Abronycus joined Themistocles at Sparta. The 

senate being then assembled, gave audience to the 

embassy; and Themistocles, laying aside that 

dissimulation which was no longer necessary, 

declared that * by the last intelligence received, 

he had the satisfaction to learn that Athens was 

now suflSciently fortified for its security. The 

Lacedaemonians,' he added, *and their allies, 

whenever they communicated with the Athenians 

by embassies, ought to consider them as a 

people capable of judging both what their own 

interest and what the comixion cause required. 

With regard to the object of their present 

meeting, all Greece surely ought to rejoice in 

the restoration of a city, whose people, by their 

counsels, their actions, and their sufferings, had 

demonstrated that they consulted the interest of 

the whole natk)n not less than their own : nor 

"* would the Lacedaemonians themselves blame 

"* what had been done, unless they would prove 

* to the world that, not the welfare of Greece, but 

' the extension of their own command was the 

' olgect of their solicitude.' Whatever the Lace-; 

daemonians might feel upon this occasion, the 

steddy wisdom, usual in their admtnistraticm^ 

showed itself in the suppression of all appearance 

of resentment. No reproaches of any kind were 

vented ; but, on the contrary, a civil apology was 

made, for the interference of the La£6d8enK)man 

^ ' government^ 
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CHAP, government, in a matter concerning which the 
Athenian people, it was aclcnowleged, were to 
decide for thetafielves ; tho, it was. added, admo- 
nidon (which was all that had been intended) to 
aai ally, and concerning a point in which it was 
3(q)posed the common interest and that of the 
Athenian pe<^>le were one, could not be improper. 
The ambassadors of each state then retomed 
home : and thus, by a tram of conduct hazardous 
to comment upon, admirable for its policy, but 
dubious in its morality, yet commendable at lea^ 
&r ^ its patriotism, Themistocles delivered his . 
counby from iikmiinent danger of failing under 
ihh yc^e of Latedssmon, immediately ikfter, idid 
almost as a consequence of, its prions exertion^ 
mad heroic sufferifigs in the oomiton cause agedn^ 
Persia. 

This iiK^jrtant whd drSs^ negotiation tiiuii 
isuoQessii:^ oenduded, |be vicrws of Themistoclei^ 
were yet but opening Aimd all her suffinringi 
from tlie Pernan war, Athens^ throu^ the supe^ 
rior abilities of h^ leadiers^ had been gradually 
rasing to arank far above whftfc shd had fokmerly 
held among the Grecian states. It had be^ &e 
aotient policy, we are tokl^ of ^e Atheman go^ 
vevnment, to discourage maritune commerce^ and 
a^ turn toimval affitirs, atiiong the pedple; relying 
upoU'i^Fieulture as t^e soUree of wealtii^ and tbb 
laaAfopoe as the meansr of being , seciHie and' re* 
ifiectaUe; Hxemistsodsea ihad aiteadyl snccbsafa^ 
oombated tins policy^,. mAk the highest^ most* uth 
demable, and most flattering advantage to the 
eojtattMfweoltb ; for: Akhms not only oi^ed' the 

preservation^ 
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preservation even of its existence to its navy, bMt sect^ 
for the last two years had existed almost only in sirvv 
its navy ;^nd this navy was become not oidy 
superior in strength to that of ^ny other Greciw 
state, buj superior, by tfe^ glpry of its actions, to 
any the world had yet seen. It was now the 
p^rpqs^ of Themistocles, after liaving given sck 
curity to the Athenian people, to lead them tp 
empire ; and with this view h^ extended hi& favorite 
policy to a very extraordinary length. The cir- 
?umst2^nces of the times had indeed already gcm^ 
far in preparing the business, for they had mad^ 
almost all the Athenifin people seamen i his object . 
lyas to ke^p then^ sp ajways. " 

The fir§t tb;ng wanting waa a suflwjient poi>. "PhucyA 
The Attic sh<^e, ip th^ part; iji^arest to the ci,ty^ ' ^* ^* ^^ 
b,ad t^ufee, ^e^rly adjpipii^ inlets^ named, feon^ 
three adjavCenjt viH^gej^ Phaleiium, J^upychia, a^d 
^^eiraeus, Phalerum, nea;ro3t of the thre^ tO; th^ 
city, hdk^^ b,een hithert;p the principaji hajdboun ^d 
^appal J apd; it bia^J^ spffilc^d fo^- all t^e purpose^ 
pf thp ^tftt^l^rwhen, without, assistanqe froc^^Cwin^ 
Atb^n? co.viki ,i>pt< 5[jeet ajt s^a tji^ inhftbita^^ts^ o^ 
tlip JEgin^tSi^i rocl^. Rut it was ins*ijQkient fofi 
tl^, pa:esefl$ 4^yy^ wd^stUjl ip9ife uwqpaj tp tfe^ 
g^^, vie>r^, of Tjl^njis^^* Mm\yfihi^ nuicl^ - ^ 
tjte w^allee^,. ^^p, aj§p atbi^pwsp, compaapatw^el^ 
iw^pjflTOQdion^. ?eirafu^, m^t dist€«^ h^t faff Diodof.^ «- 

in^9^f/cap^q^9tuP?^ wj^^^ ^^^ l^*w-» bp sot ^ ^^* '• *^* 
ip^pppv^^ ^jlJ9.fQrm, % vesftelp of the ^ntientr g^j<^;- ^^ 
cpwtTH^tion, di^ir^ little W|4^r, tl^- cpfl^pl^tert^ oouf de* 

l^bpp^ctfCrFie^pe. Itwjask naj(i^ral}yc%#d# Ji^Oj p« B^UkT* 

of 
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CHAP, of being made a perfect bason, fortified iso as ef- 
K^-J^^ fectually to prevent the entrance of an enemy's 
Chan^dLVs fleet. Within this bason is a smaller bason, now, 
Grewe/" according to the report of travellers, choked with 
sand, but in the age of Themistocles, in a different 
state; whence Thucydides describes Peiraeus as 
having three natural harbors. Adjoining to the 
outer port, on the southwest, is an excellent rbad- 
sted, protected by the ilands Psyttaleia and Sala- 
mis, which would be inestimable for a modem 
navy,, and was not without its value to the 
antients. 
B.C.481. The natural advantages thus offered did not 
j.i!^c.93. escape the penetrating eye of Themistocles. 
^4 aim!*"' tFhen in the office of archon, in the year, it is 
r ii.^c. 41. *^Pposed, before the expedition of Xerxes, having 
already meditated to make Athens a naval power, 
works had Jbeen under his direction begun for im- 
proving the port of Peiraeus, and constructing a: 
naval arsenal therei He would now pursue the 
plan, but he still feared interruption from the 
jealousy of Lacedsemon. This he would have 
precluded by secresy in preparation ; but a demo- 
cratical government little admits secresy : it was 
absolutely necessary to- have the sanction of the 
^^f^'^fi assembled people. To obtiin this therefore, with- 
iHodor. * ^^' betraying his project, he declared that he had 
Btsup. measures to propose, of the utmost importance' 
to the prosperity and greatness of the common-* 
/wealth; but a public communication of them 
would defeat the purpose. He therefore wished' 
that two men miglA be chosen, who shbuld be 
thought bast to deserve public confidence, to whom 
» ' h^ 



_j 
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he might propose his plan; and who, if they sect. 
judged it for the public good, might be authorized 



to direct the execution. Ar^steides and Xan- 
thippus were accordingly named ; pofHilar jealousy 
itself favoring so advantageous a choice ; for those 
two great men were generally political opponents 
of Themistocles. They nevertheless declared 
their approbation of his present proposal. But^ 
fresh jealousy seized the people; they suspected 
that apparent coalition of the leaders of opposite 
parties, and nothing less would satisfy them than 
the communication of the project to the council 
of fivehundred, who should be bound to secresy. 
The council however also approved, and then the 
business was committed to Themistocles. 

Preparations were made with the utmost dis- 
patch, while the pui-pose remained a profound 
secret Whatever the keenest politician could 
devise was practised; first to lull the Spartan 
government, and then to gain its approbation of 
the measure ; which tended, it was asserted,^ to 
nothing more than the forming of a poit fit for 
the combined navy of Greece, and not at all. to 
interfere with the views of the Lacedaemonians, 
who never affected maritime power. Fprtifica- Thucyd. 
tipns, meanwhile, much more complete than those put 
of the city, arose around a space sufficient for a p'^^i*^, ^^ 
town almost equal to the city; the walls, of a 
thickness to admit two carriages abreast, were 
formed of large blocks of marble, squared, and 
exactly fitted, without cement, but the outer stoned 
firmly connected by cramps of iron fixed with 
lead. Only half the intended height was ever 

accomplished; 
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c It A p. accottiplished ; the purpose of Themistocles having 
been to med^e the place defensible with the smallest 
possible garrison, oW men and boys, so that every 
citizen capable of more active service might be 
s^ed, fuid the whole force of the commonwealth 
exerted at sea ; yet such as Peiraeus ninder his 
cfert bec€tme, it was the completest naval arsenal 
tfiiat the world had yet seen^. 

Meanwhile 

• Plutai'cb delighted in telling a good story, and, for what 
is^bere related, he has substituted one so brilliant, that among 
infodem writers of Grecian history (the diligent compilers of 
the Antient Universal History, as far as my observation goes, 
are alone to be excepted) it has quite eclipsed the simple' and' 
probable narrative of. Diodorus. The Athenian assembly^ 
says Plutarch, (vit. Themist.) directed Themistocles to com- 
municate his proposal to Aristeides alone. Aristeides de- 
clared that Dothij^ could be either more advantageous or 
more wicked ;. upon which the people commanded that it 
should be no more thought of. Whether AHsteides was the 
rogoe, or Themistocles tibte fool afterward to divulge the secret, 
Plutarch, with a thoughtlessness ordinary with him, omiti 
t^ inform us: but he asserts, with perfect confidence, that 
this proposal of Themistocles was to bum the allied Grecian 
fleet assembled in the bay of Pagasae ; and with a f&rther 
ttioughtlessness, which has justly excited the' indignation of 
the good RoUiff, he appears to give his approbation to such' 
an infernal project as a great idea. But the evident impolicy 
ofthe measlire, witbout tdcing anything else into considera- 
tipa, might reasonably liead us to doubt the truth of the tafe. 
. Had it been executed, the Athenians indeed alpne would h^ve 
haid a fleet; but where would they have found an ally? What 
m<^Ad have beeii their prospect of command, and what even 
th^ security of their count^, a continental territory, agaitist* 
the united resentment of Greece? 

ThU€ydides mentions neither Plutarch's tale, nor what is 
related by Diodorus. But it was not his pitrposO to give a 
connected history of this period; and tho Diodorus might 
perhdps stretch a point to favor his felldw-countrymen tho 
Sioilian Greeks, or to tell a story of a hero with a club and a 
lion's skin, yet it was not his disposition, without authority^ 
to relate a simpte fact, meerly illdstr^tive of th6 iiiconve- 
niefic«'0f democracy and of the temper of the Athettian peopk; 
We find however in Tully's Offices, b. 3. c, a. the very story 

^ mbkh 
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Meanwhile the disappointaient, rather a did- sect. 
gracing disappointment, which had attended the v^v*^ 
attempt to prevent the fortifying of Athens, had 
not damped the ambition or changed the policy 
of the Lacedaemonian government. Ever atten- 
tive to strengthen and extend their ascendancy 
over the other Grecian commonwecUths, and now 
more than ever jealous of Athens, yet cautious of 
farther interference in its internal concerns, they 
directed their intrigues to another quarter. In 
the council of Amphictyons it was, at their instir 
gation, proposed that every Grecian state, which Piat. Tit. 
had taken part with the Persians in the late war, 
should he deemed to have forfeited all its Am-^ 
phictyonic rights* This was particularly aimed 
ag^nst the Argians and Th^bans ; in the well- 
grounded hope that, two of the most powerful 
states, and most inimical to Lacedaemon, being 
excluded, Lacedaemonian influence would thence- 
forward govern the assembly. But the vigilance 
and activity of Thenristocles here again thwarted 
them. Inciting the slug^sh and incouraging the 
cautious, he procured a decision, * That it would 
* be utterly unjust to deprive any Grecian state 
' of its antient privileges, on account of the crimes 

* of 

wbicfa Plutarch has lold, but with the material difference, 
that the proposal of Tbemistocles was to bum, not the fleet 
of. the whole Grecian confederacy in the bay of Pagasae^ 
where, after the battle of Salamis, we may venture to affirm, 
that fleet never was, but only the Lacedaemonian fleet in the 
port of Gyth^uin. Thia indeed appears not at cdl an impro- 
bable project for Theroistodes to have conceived, when the . 
forcible interference of Lacedaemon, for preventing the forti- 
f)ringof Athens and Peiifia9, was apprehended ; but we still 
want information how, consistently with the other circum* 
stances of the story> it CQuId be publicly known. 
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^ of those who, at any particular time, bad directed 
* its councils.' 

Thus successful in his political administration^ 

piut. vit Themistocles took the command of the fleet : and 
going round the iEgean, collected the subsidies 
apportioned to the iland and Asiatic states, toward 
carrying on the war against Persia. In the course 
of this business he was attentive to strengthen and 

pioWch. extend the influence of Athens ; but he is accused 

vt sup. 

Herod. 1. 8. of having been here, as upon many other occasions, 
' * too attentive to his own interest The factions, 
between which almost every little Grecian com- 
monwealth was divided, would furnish abundant 
opportunity for both public service and private 
lucre. In one place nearly balanced, and each 
party, beyond all things, afraid of the other, they 
would contend for the /avor and support of the 
Athenian government : in another, some wealthy 
citizens, banished, would be ready to pay largely 
for the interest of the Athenian admiral to procure 
their restoration. LiOud complaints of partiality 

piut vit. ^gj.g circulated against Themistocles ; aud Plu- 
tarch has transmitted some fragments of poems 
on the occasion, by Timocreon, a principal man 
of lalysus in Rhodes, valuable as genuine relic3 
of political invective, of an age prior to the oldest 
remaining Grfeek historian. Timocreon had been 
banished for treason to the common cause of 
Greece, or, as the Greeks termed it, for Medizing ; 
and he had gone far, for we find by his own free 
confession,, that he had bound himself by oath to 
• the Persian cause. He hoped, nevertheless, 
through his interest with Tiiemistocles, with whom 

he 
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he was connected by hospitality, to procure his 
yestoration. Being disappointed, he exerted his 
poetical talents in revenge. * Let others/ he says, 
' extol Pausanias, or Xanthippus, or Leotychidas : 

* my praise shall be for Aristeides, the best man 

* of sacred Athens. For Latona detests The- 

* mistocles, the false, the unjust, the traitor ; who 

* for paltry pelf deserted the interest of Timocreon, 

* his friend and host, and refused to restore him 

* to his native lalysus. Money guided the de- 

* structive course of the fleet : while the corrupt 
^ commander, restoring unjustly, persecuting un- 
' justly^ some into banishment, some to death, as 

* the larger bribe persuaded, filled his coffers. 
^ Most ridiculously then at the isthmus he courted 

* favor with his entertainments; those M^ho 

* feasted on his dainties wished his ruin.* From 
the concluding sentence it appears that a splendid 
hospitality was among the means by which 
Themistocles endevored tp extend his influence 

-in Greece. 

Tho we should riot, perhaps, give intire credit. 
to the angry Rhodian, yet imputations against 
Themistocles are too numerous, and too general 
among antient writers, to permit the supposition 
that he supported a rigid integrity. Openings were 
thus found for^ving efficacy to intrigue, which was 
always busy against every great public character 
in Athens. The superiority which Themistocles 
was not contented to possess, but would ostenta- 
tiously display, excited heartburnings among the 
old Athenian families. In political opposition 
to him, Aristeides had "been scrupulously just; 

Vox.. II. Y Xanthippus 
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Xanthippu3 moderate; but AlcmaBon^ head of 
the long powerful house of his name, became 
violent He was warmly i^pported by all the 
influence of the Lacedaemonian government 
^risteides and Xanthippus, tho not dispo3ed to 
entire coocurrence with him, were among his 
friends : Xanthippus was his ngar relation. To 
in the zealous cooperation of Cimon son of 
liltiades, ^eemed the on6 thing wanting to acquire 

piut. vit tQ the party a decisive superiority. Cimon, yet 
a ydung nian, was, howev^r^ of young men, by 
far the first in Athens ; great by his father's great- 
ness ; powerful by his large possessions, and the 
inherited influence of bis family ; of eminent 

ciro* "^^ abilities ; of rough yet condescending and popular 
manners ; with a supercilious neglect of elegE|.nt 
accomplishments, the reverse of the general 
Athenian, temper, but marking him ,as a man to 
be connected with the Lacedaemonians. The 
house of Alcmaeon had indeed been the principal 
agents in procuring the condemnation of Miltiades. 
To overcome the repugnance which a generous 
young mind would feel at the proposal pf a co- 
alition with that house, much diligence wa3 used 
to stimulate the ambition of Cimon. To con- 
nection with the Lacedaemonians he did not object, 
but it was only by a union with the powerful house 
of Alcmaeon that he could hope to rise to the first 
situations in the comnapnwealth. Flfi(.ttery, ably 
and assiduously applied, gained him to their party, 
while his lopenness, simplicity, an4 unbending in- 
tegrity, not less than his ^ilities and infloence, 
recommended him to Ari$teides ; wlio wanted 

his 
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his support against the overbearing ambition of sect. 

Themistocles. .^ ?1 

But another party in Athens, more formidable 
than all the rest, was growing adverse to Themis- 
tocles. The party of the lower people, by whom 
he had raised himself, and ivhose power therefore 
it had been his policy to favor, had increased its 
importance, by the events of the Persian war, 
beyond what even Themistocles wished. The 
temporary ruin of the country, the destruction of 
houses and estates, the ceasing of all revenues, 
the community of lot among families in the re- 
moval beyond sea, and the stifl nearer equality 
among men long ingaged together in onB com- 
mon military service, from which no rank gave 
exemption, had tended strongly to level distinc- 
tions. Flattery and indulgence to the multitude 
had often been necessary, toward keeping order 
and persuading to patience under hardship and' 
misfortune. The extraordinary success afterward 
of their arms elevated and imboldened them. 
Victory they would then consider not as their 
leaders' but as their own. Did the common- 
wealth require their arms by sea or by land, they 
were ready to serve the commonwealth, because 
they were the commonwealth : having fought for 
their existence, they were ready still to fight for 
riches, power, and glory ; but it must be for 
themselves, not for others as their superiors. 
Argument, such as will weigh with the people, 
and orators to urge it, may always be found in 
favor of the popular cause ; and so irresistible the 
torrent of popular ambition became, that even 

y 2 Aristeides 
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Aristeides was feduced to temporize, so far as not 
only to admit, but to promote a very great chemge 

Alutid.*** in the constitution of the government. The laws 
of Solon had gone far to level distinctions of 
birth: all Athenian citizens were thought suffi- 
ciently noble to execute the highest offices in the 
commonwealtli, the priesthood only excepted ; 
^ tho for civil offices a qualification by property was 
still required. This restraint was now totally 

Arist. PoUt. done away. In the actions of Marathon, Salamis, 
and Platasa, the poor had contributed equally with 
the rich to save and to innoble their country. All 
civil and military offices were therefore laid' open, 
not only to those of meanest birth, but to those 
totally without property ; and the most important 

€h. 5. t 4. of the civil offices being conferred by ballot, tho 
the expensiveness of most of them generally de- 
terred the indigent firom seeking them, yet the 
scrutiny of the Dokimasia, often perhaps a vain 
form, remained the only legal check. 

W^hile this condescension of Aristeides, to the 
ambitious requisition of the multitude, increased 
his popularity and strengthened his situation, the 
' various clamors of the allies reached Athens 
against Themistocles. Occasional sallies of that 
ostentation in the display of bis glory, which had 
before injured him, again gave umbriage. I'he 
intrigqes of Laced aenwh were at the same time 
taking effect; reports were circulated of secret 
correspondence with the Persian satrap, and it 
was insinuated that Themistocles carried his views 
to the tyranny of Athens, if not of all Greece. 
Tbi^ probably was calumny; for Aiisteides, we 

^e 
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are told, refused to join in any severe measure sect. 
against him. But Alcmaeon, taking the lead of > — .1^ 
the opposition, ingaged Cimon in his purpose, aiU^J. 
A capital accusation was not yet ventured ; but 
that less invidious attack of the ostracism, against 
which the integrity and modesty of Aristeides had 
formerly been insufficient protection, all the policy 
of Themistocles proved now unable to resist, and 
he was compelled to leave Athens. 

When this took place we are with no certainty 
informed. The summary account remaining from ' 
Thucydides, of transactions in Greece from the 
Persian to the Peloponnesian war, inestimable for 
the authority with which it ascertains most of the 
principal facts reported by later writers, does not 
always distinguish their dates, or even the order 
in which thfey happened; and tho we have the 
lives of Themistocles, Aristeides, and Cimon, 
written y^ith much detail by Plutarch, and in a 
more abridged manner, vnth the addition of the 
nfe of Pausanias, by Cornelius Nepos, tho we 
have the history of the times by Diodorus, dis- 
tinguishing, as far as his information and judge- 
ment inabled him to distinguish, the events of 
every year, marking the year by the names of the 
archons of Athens and the consuls of Rome, and 
stating both the number of the olympiad and the 
name of the victor in the stadion, yet the chro* 
nology of these times remains very imperfect^. 

Th« 

^ Tandem aliquando ad Pausaniae, Themistoclis, etCimoni^ 
chronologiam coiistituendam accingimur, quae omnis est in 
Diodoro vitiosissima. Dodw. Ann. Thuc. ad ann, A.C, 470. 

Tho 
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The removal of Themistodes would seemin^y be. 
the removEtl of an obstacle to that concert, which 
wc find was renewed, between Lacedeemon and 
Athens, for the prosecution of hostilities against 
Persia. But the great works executed at Athens 
under his direction, required considerable time. 
His policy might incline him to yield something 
to Spartan jealousy, rendered more dangerous by 
the state of parties at home ; and not only to ac- 
quiesce in, but perhaps even to desire the appoint- 
ment of his rivals, Aristeides and Cimon, to a 
distant command. His own residence at Athens 
would inable him the better to prosecute those 
great public works, by which he meant to establish 
his country's power and his own glory ; and it may 
have been desirable either for the prosecution of 
the projects of which he was accused, or to coun- 
terwork the calumnies of his accusers. 

The faults in the chronology of Diodonis are evident and 
gross, and the labors of Dodwell to elucidate the order of the 
transactions of these times are highly valuable. His assist- 
ance indeed is so great a relief to me, that I can never wil- 
lingly reject it; but he has certainly trusted too nauch to 
Plutarch, Justin, and other. late writers, sometimes giving 
authority to meerly constructive evidence from them. Plu- 
tarch seldom aims at exactness in the course of events. 
When he means to be exact indeed, he generally quotes his 
authorities, and thus gives additional value to his testimony. 
But taking Thucydides for my polar star, and trusting later 
writers only as they elucidate what he has left obscure, and 
for the rest, comparing circumstances, and considering the 
probable, or even the possible connection and course of things, 
I cannot but sometimes differ from Dodwell. 1 never quit 
him, however, but with regret, and always put myself mider 
his guidance agcun, the moment 1 can regain the same track. 
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War prosecuted against Persia, under Pausanias and AristeideV. 
Treason of Pausanias r Athens bead of a new Confederacy 
composed of the Greeks of the ^gean Hands, Asia Minor^ ^ 

and Thrace, 

Circumstances meanwhile still called for exer- s ect. 
tion against Persia. The efforts of that empire ^ ^l' ^ 
had indeed been severely checked by the late 
glorious successes of the Greeks; but its dispo- 
sition to hostility remained, and its resources were 
immense; its spirit was damped more than its 
strength was reduced ; and many Grecian towns, ximcyd. 
not only in Asia, but even in Europe, remained Diodor. 
yet under its dominion. A fleet was therefore pitl'viu^ 
assembled, to the command-in-chief of which ^."'^ «« 

' Cub. 

Pausanias was appointed: Aristeides, attended oi. rr.f. 
by Cimon, commanded the Athenian squadron. Aon.ThM. 
They sailed first to Cyprus. The Persian garrisons 
there, cut oflFfrom all support, through the mastery 
which the Greeks possessed of the sea, were appa- 
rently more solicitous to obt9.in favorable terms 
for themselves than to defend the iland for their 
prince. Most of the Grecian cities were rescued 
fh)m the Persian dominion with so little effort, 
that historians have left no particulars of the 
transactions. The fleet then proceeded to the 
Hellespont and the Propontis. The extraordinary 
advantages of situation which Byzantium possessed,* 
had not escaped the observation of the Persian' 
commanderSii It wais made their principal place 

T4 of 
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of arms for those parts, and the key of commu- 
nication with their European dominions. After 
sustaining a siege for some time against the forces 
under Pausanias, the garrison capitulated ; and 
several Persians of high rank, among whom were 
some connected by blood with the royal family, 
were made prisoners. 

The mind of Pausanias was not of strength to 
bear his fortune. The lustre of his own glory 
won by the victory of Plataea (the greatest yet 
known on the records of European fame) had 
dazzled him; the splendor of Persian magnifi- 
cence, and the sweets of Persian luxury, laid open 
to his view, allured him ; and, in the comparison, 
the austere simplicity of Spartan manners began 
to appear sordid and miserable. But beyond all 
things his haughty temper could least support the 
consideration, that, after shining the first character 
in the known world, the leader of the glorious 
confederacy which had brought the pride of the 
l^ersian empire to crouch beneath it, he must 
yield the reins of command to the young king his 
Thocyd. relation, and sink into the situation of a private 
corn.Nep. citizen of Sparta. Early after the victory of 
vit.Paus. p}a|;aea, he had displayed a very, indiscreet in- 
stance of vanity and arrogance : on tiie golden 
tripod dedicated at Delphi, in pursuance of a 
common decree of the confederates, an inscription 
was by his order ingraved, which may be literally 
translated thus ; ^ Pausanias^ general of the 
.' Greeks, having destroyed the Persian army, 
* dedicated this memorial to Apollo.' By order 
of tlie Spm*tan government this wa3 afterward 

erased, 
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erased, and a new inscription ingraved, attributing 
the dedication to the cities of the confederacy, 
without any mention of the generak 

But his communication in Asia, and the circum- 
stances attending the conquest of Byzantium, 
completed the corruption of the mind of Pausa- 
nias, and decided his future views. He observed 
his kinsman, Demaratus, tl^ banished king of 
Lacedsemon, lord of the ^olian cities of Per- 
ganium, Teuthrania and Halisamia, the present Xen. \. x 
of thfe Persian monarch to himself and his heirs, ^* ^' '* 
living in ease and splendor that mighi leave, in 
most minds, little regret of the parsimonious and 
jealously-watched dignity of Spartan royalty; 
perhaps a mm^e independent soverein than a 
Spartan king, living in Sparta. He became ac- 
quainted with an Efetrian, named Gongylus, xhucyd. 
whose treachery to his- country, at the time of the xen.*Hel^ 
invasion under Datis and Artaphemes, had been ^f^doJ **^ 
rewarded, by the liberality of the Persian court, [• iic.44. 
wth the hereditary lordship oi four tojvns, also in vit Paut, 
iEolia. On the capture of Byzantium, he became, 
through the Eersianis of rank, his prisoners, more 
intimately acquainted witli Persian manners; 
the pomp of command, the wide distinction be- 
tween the higher and lower people, and all the 
r<efinements of the table, the Tmth, and every cir- 
cumstance of Asiatic luxury. Gongylus, already 
master of the Persian language, and versed in 
Persian manners, was the person he most trusted. 
To this man be committed the government of 
Byzantium, toother with the custody of the prin- 
cipal prisoners. The$e were all permitted, at 

several 
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several times, to make their escape; and th^i 
Gongylus himself was dispatched to the Persian 
court. He carried proposals from Pausanias, 
offering his services, but stipulating for very high 
conditions. On one side it was proposed that all 
Greece should be reduced under the Persian 
dominion ; on the other, that a daughter of Xerxes 
should be given in marria^ to Pausanias, witli 
every advantage of rank, command, and fortune, 
that might become such lo% alliance. Not only 
this proposal was very favorably received, but 
Artabazus was sent to supersede Megabates in 
the Phrygiaa satraj^, purposdy to prosecute tiie 
negotiation. Pausanias was no sooner assured of 
this than he became elated beyond all bounds 
of moderation and discretion. As if already a 
Persiah satrap, and son-in-law of the great king, 
his manners, dress, table, and his whole style of 
livii^ and communication, became immediately' 
Persian : he even formed a guard of his Median 
and Egyptian prisoners, who became his constant 
attendants. 

The highest discontent quickly oatose in the 
armament under his command. Tl^ allies were 
incensed by his tyrannical haughtiness ; tiie Spar- 
tans were disgusted by his splendkl and luxurious 
Thucyd. manner of living: his affectation of Asiatic pomp' 
n^dor^^' was both offensive and suspicious to all. Con- 
u 11. e. a. sultations were held among the principal officers; 
Plausanias was publicly insmlted by some of them ; 
and' shortly all agreed no longer to submit to 
his arrc^ance. The Peloponneiian allies saSed 
tp tb^' respective liomes^ the Antics, Hdteff- 

pontinesj 
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pontines, and ilanders, offered to follow Aristeides, 
if^ in taking them under his command^ he would 
assure them of his protection* The Lacedae- 
monians, neither ■ a,ble . nor desirous to support 
their chief in his extravagant and odious conduct, 
sent home charges against him. He was in con- 
sequence recalled, and Dorcis came commissioned 
to supersede him. 

But the Lacedaemonian command had received 
a wound not of easy cure. The allies, whose 
affections the great and amiable characters of 
Aristeides and Cimon had firmly conciliated^ 
refused obedience to Dorcis. That commander 
therefore, with his principal officers, judging that 
to act in an inferior situation neither became 
tiiemselves, nor would be satisfactory to the Spartan 
government, withdrew their forces from the allied 
armament, and returned home. The principal 
men in the Lacedaemonian administration seem 
to have thought, and perhaps justly, that the pre<* 
sent was not a moment either for resenting the 
conduct of the allies, or for making any farther 
attempt to resume their lost authority. By a 
most sudden, unprojected and unforeseen revolu- 
tion thus, that superiority among the Grecian^ 
states, which all the ei^rgy of the adminbtratioa 
of Themifitocles had been unable to procure f&t 
his country, was gratuitously given to the mild 
virtues, accompanying great abilities, in Aristi^dea 
and Cimon. 

The moderation of the Lacedaemonian govern- 
ment upon this occasion, like that oi the Athenian' 
when the ccmfedenUie fleet was first assembled to; 

oppose 
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oppose the invasion of Xerxes, has been a subject 
of eulogy among antient and modern writers. 
Commendation is certainly due to the wisdom 
of the leading men of both states ; but it may be 
useful toward obtaining an insight into Grecian 
politics, as we have observed the causes of that 
moderation among the Athenians upon the former, 
to advert also to what appears to have influenced 
the conduct of the Lacedaemonians upon the 
present occaision. The Lacedaemonian adminis- 
tration was evidently weak; probably distracted 
Herodot by party. Of the kings, the aged Leotychidas, 
i)io<L*L ik. under imputation of taking bribes when com- 
f Tc°8. inanding an expedition in Thessaly, and Pleis- 
T^^^^^Um tarchus son of Leonidas, scarcely arrived at 
manhood, neither could stand in any competition, 
, • among the allies, with the great and popular 
characters of Aristeides and Cimon. Even at 
home the small power which the constitution gave 
them was overborne by the influence and the 
intigues of Pausanias. The change of the seat 
of war, moreover, was unfavorable to the Lace- 
daemonian command. Led, or rather forced, by 
the circumstances of the times, to exertiens 
toward the establishment of a marine, littie con- 
genial either to the temper of the government or 
^e disposition of the people, Lacedaemon was yet 
so inferior as to be almost without a hope of 
equalling the naval power of Athens, If there- 
fore weakness and distraction had not prevented 
exertion, policy, even an ambitious policy, might 
have induced the Lacedaemonian administration 
quietly ta let the rival republic waste itself in 

distant 
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distant warfare, and in making precarious distant 
acquisitions; while Sparta, nourishing her force 
at home, might watch opportunities for extending 
her power and influence in Greece itself, where 
her former connections remained intire, and no 
subordination to Athens was acknowleged. Thus 
Lacedsemon wisely yielded to the necessity of 
the moment, whilfe the weak ambition of 
Pausanias, assisted Aristeides and Cimon, to 
make Athens, for the purpose of prosecuting the 
war beyond s6a against Persia, the leading state 
of Greece. 

But probably neither the Lacedaemonian, nor 
even the Athenian administration, was imme- 
diately aware of all the extent of advantage about 
to accrue to Athens from this revolution. No Thoejd. 
great dissatisfaction, we are assured, appeared in '' ^' ^' ^^' 
Lacednemon upon the occasion. Themistocles 
was obnoxious there ; but the Athenian people, 
whatever jealousies existed among some warmer 
politicians, were not generally so. On the con- 
trary, there was virtue enough among the bulk of 
the Lacedcemonian people to induce them to 
admire and esteem the Athenian character for 
the noble spirit shown during the Persian invasion, c r*. 
They were besides generally desirous to avoid 
being further ingaged in the prosecution of a war 
which must now lead them far from home ; and 
they were therefore not displeased to have the 
Athenian government undertake the direction of 
those. operations, whether for protecting Greece 
against attacks by sea, or for prosecuting hostilities 
offensively beyond sea, in wl|ich tlje superiority 

of 
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of its fleet to that of all other Grecian states gave 
it so fair a claim to command. 

The wise moderation of Aristeides and Cimon 

meanwhile, in the direction of the Athenian affairs^ 

tended greatly to prevent occasion of jealousy 

among the Lacedeemonians anci their adherents, 

and to strengthen the attachment of the other 

Grecian states to Athens. A system of executive 

command, and in some degree, even of legislation, 

?V*^^;-i ^^ ^^ ^^w confederacy, was necessary. It had 

Diodor. been usual for deputies froni all the allied states 

to meet at Lacedcemon, as a common capital. 

Aristeides would summon no such assembly to 

Athens^ but appointed, for the place of meeting, 

the little iland of Delos; venerated all over 

Greece as sacred ground, the favorite property of 

ApoUo, and of whose people no state could have 

rr c^96 ^^y P^^^t'^l jealousy. The temple itself of the 

Diodor. deity was made the senate-house, and the trea- 

1. 11. c. 47. 

piut vit. ' sury. Some indication however of a disposition 
to arrogate dangerous superiority, seems to have 
aj^peared in , the appointment of treasurers ; who 
with the name of Hellenotamice, Treasurers of 
Greece, became a permanent magistracy, at the 
election, and under the control, of the Athenian 
people. But the wisdom and equity of Aristeides, 
who was first placed at the head of that board, if, 
in the want of another, we may use the term, 
satisfied all the allies in present, and blinded them 
to consequences. The sum agreed upon to be 
annually raised wa,8 four hundred and sixty talents, 
about a^ hundred and fifteen thousand pounds 
sterling ; and tins was assessed upon the diff<^rent 

states 
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States with such evident impartiality, that not a sect. 
murmur was heard upon the occasion; but, on v ^. ■» 
the contrary, every part of Greece resounded the 
feme of the just Aristeides. 

The extraordinary success of that truly great 
man, in the execution of so hazardous and invi- 
dious an office, is the last public act in which 
history has noticed him. Probably he died soon 
after; but we are without certain information of 
the time, the place, or any of the circumstances of 
his end. It is generally said tha^ employed as Plot r. 
he had been in the most important offices of the DemMih.in 
Athenian commonwealth, civil and military, and p.'^^' 
vested with its highest honors, he livad and died 
in extreme poverty; insomuch that he did not 
leave sufficient even to pay the expence of a 
funeral. The commonwealth therefore, in honor 
of his virtues and in gratitude, for his services, 
took upon itself the charge of his obsequies and 
the care of his family. A monument to his 
memory was raised in Phalerum, which remained 
in the time of Plutarch .*^ an allotment of land, a 
sum of money and a pension, were ^ven to 
Lysimachus, who seems to have been his only 
son, and suitable marriage-portions to his dau^ 
ters. Lysimachus never put himself forward in Piat. 
|mbUc business, but was a respectable character p. i8o.*f f 
in private life. He lived in intimacy with 
Sopbroniscus, the father of Socrates; and in 
advanced years, after the death of his friend, we 
find him mentioned by Plato as the companion 
in leisure of the first men of the commonwealth. 
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SECTION III. 

Administration qf Citnon. Death ^f Xerxes ^ and Accession of 
Artaxerxes to the Persian Throne. Successes of the Confe^ 
derate Arms under Cimon : Battle of the Eurymedon, 

Th£ banishment of Themistocles, and the death 
of Aristeides, left Cimon without an equal in favor 
and authority with the Athenian people; at a 
time when, through the exertions of a succession 
of great men amid favoring contingencies, to be 
the first citizen of Athens was nearly to be the 
most important personage in the world. No state 
ever before had such a fleet, such naval arsenals, 
$uch naval skill and discipline, as Themistocles 
had formed for his country, to promote her glory 
and his own, and had left in the hands of his 
rivals. With these advantages, in addition to 
those of high birth, hereditary fame, and great 
^1- ^7- * talents, in the ninth year after the battle of Platsea, 
Cimon took the command in chief of the con- 
federate forces by sea and land. 

The circumstances of the Persian empire, at 

this time, invited attempts against it. Xerxes, 

disgusted with public affairs through the miserable 

failure of his great enterprize against Greece, had 

abandoned himself to indolence and debauchery. 

piodor. In one of those intrigues of the palace, often so 

ctesws. full of horrors in despotic countries, but of which 

Justin.' the final catastrophe commonly alone becomes 

ArttVo'iit ^^^ certainty known to the public, the monarch 

1.6. c. 10. j^nd j^jg eldest son were murdered ;. each under 

the 
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the shocking imputation of having at least in- sect. 
tended the murder of the otlier. A civil war 



insued ; and it was not till after a bloody contest 
that peace was restored to the interior of the em- 
pire, by the establishment of Artaxentes, third 
Bon of the late king, upon the throne. 

It was important for the Greeks to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity for strengthening th^ir 
confederacy, by rescuing from the Persian do- 
minion the many precian dries y^ remaining 
under it. Those. of Europe attracted the first 
attention. Cimon led the confederate armament 
against Eion on the river Strymon in Thrace,, 
form^ly the settlement of the unfortunate Ionian 
chiefs, ilistisBUS and Aristagoras, ^nd now com- * 
nianded by a Persian noble, whose name, variously 
written by Greek authors, was, in the orthography 
of Herodotus, Bc^es. Cimon, having reduced 
the garrison to extremity, offered permission for 
their retreat into Asia. But Boges, with that Herodot. 
ferocious heroism which is sometimes found in x^ucyd!^* 
sultry climates and under despotic governments, i;.^*^.^®- 
obstinately refused all terms; and, when pro- i. ii. c. eb. 
visions totally failed, scattering all the gold and Co"n. Nep, 
silver within the place into the Strymon, he caused ^"' ^*'°* 
-a vaM pile .of wood to be formed, killed his wifci 
concubines, children and slaves, upon it, and then, 
setting fire to it, killed himself, and all were con- 
sumed togetlier. The . garrison, in no condition to 
jstipulate, surrendered at discretion ; and, according 
to the common practice of the Greeks of that age, 
were made profitable by beiog made t^laves, 

Vox<. II. Z Mascames, 
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Mascames, the Persian governor of Doriscus, 
either was more able than Boges, or commanded 
Herodot. a Stronger garrison. He baffled all the many 
* attempts made by different Grecian commanders 
against him, and, while he lived, held Doriscus 
for the Persian king. Herodotus alone, among 
the Grecian historians remaining to us, has had 
the candor to mention this, or to acknowlege that 
a Persian garrison continued to exist in Europe: 
but these erents, being posterior to the period 
which he had fixed for the term of his history, he 
has noticed them only incidehtally ; so that l¥e 
are without information of any further particulars 
concerning that remafkable defence of Doriscus 
by Mascames. Every other garrison, both in 
Thrace tod on the Hellespont, a name under 
which the early Grecian writers commonly in- 
cluded the whole water from tlie iEgean sea to 
the Euxine, with the shores on each side, yielded 
to the Grecian arms. 

From the Trojan war to the invasion of Xerxes, 
Greece hid never seen a fleet assembled from 
its several maritime states ; nor had any extensive 
confederacy beien formed among them. It had 
depended therefore upcm every state by itself to 
take the measures which its own convenience re- 
quired, or its power admitted, for repressing those 
piracies which had never ceased to disturb the 
navigation of the iEgean. The inhabitants of 
the little iland of Scyrus, of Thessalian origiii, 
had made themselves particularly obnoxious by 
their maritime depredations. The Amphictyonic 

assembly^ 
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assembly, accordmg to Plutarch, demanded that sect. 
the armament which Cimon commanded should \-JI!^,l^ 
put ati ^nd to such enormities, and give peace to ^'^^- '*^- 
the Grecian seas, as well against domestic ruffians 
as forein enemies. From Thucydides we havci 
no mention, of the Amphictjrons. The Scyrians, xhncyd. 
however, compelled to surrender at discretion, biodl^sic. 
were sold for slaves, and their lands were given com*. Nen! 
to a colony from Athens. The Carystians of ^^^q^'- 
Euboea by i^ome means also incurred the indig- 
nation of the confederacy, insomuch that war was 
made upon them ; but they obtained terms of 
accommodation. 

Those great interests and urgent necessities 
which had given birth to the confederacy against 
Persia, now ceased to exist ; for Greece could no 
longer be supposed in any immediate danger from 
the ambition or the resentment of that empire. 
Yet the maintenance of a powerful navy, to deter 
or to repel any future attacks from a neighbor still 
so formidable, might b6 highly advisable ; and the 
private interest 6f individuals, who injoyed or 
hoped for commands, and the particular political 
interest of the Athenian commonwealth, whose 
power and influence were so greatly increased by 
its situation at the heatl of the confederacy, would 
concur both to inforce the maintenance of the 
navy, d-nd to keep that navy employed. Many Thucyri.u. 
of the inferior states, liowever, when danger no piuf. ^\f^' 
longer pressed, became first lukewarm, then averse ^"c?m 
to the continuance of the war and the burthens 
with which it loaded them. The citizens grew 
tired of an endless service on shipboard, under 
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CHAP, what they esteemed, in some measure, a forein 
command, and to promote no obvious interest of 
their own commonwealth. Their several admi- 
nistrations, accustomed to perfect independency, 
iw^ould still determine, each for itself, when it 
would no longer exert itself in the . irksome and 
invidious office of taxing its citizens for the ex- 
pences of the navy, and the still more invidious 
office of compelling them to take their turn of 
personal service. The Athenian government, on 
the other hand, at first modest, and, under the 
administration of Aristeides, scrupulously just in 
the exercise of its supremacy, began tp grow first 
rigid, and then imperious ' : and some of the sub- 
ordinate commonwealths, eitlier by some public 
interest, or by the interest and influence of a 
party, induced to concur in the measures of Athens; 
were jealous of the defection of others, and ready 
to join in compelling adherence to the con- 
federacy. 

. The first to venture opposition were the people 
oS the rich and populous iland of Naxos. Con- 
fiding in that strength witli which they had once 
baffled the force of the Persian empire, they sus- 
tained war, for some time, against the confederate 
arms ; but were at length compelled to capitulate, 
upon terms by which they surrendered their inde- 
pendency, and, contrary to the articles of con- 
federacy, were reduced under subjection to the 
Athenian commonwealth ^. 

This 

' 'AnftHuq i'jt^uaww yuu hwmfoi iiraPf is the candid cqiit' 
fession of the Athenian historian. Thucyd. 1. 1, c.99. 

* Ucifoi TO xuBsf^riKc^^ ihivTuahj 18 agak the free confession f»f 
Thpcydides. '^ 
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This example being made of the -Naxians, some s EC r. 
exertion against the common eiiemy became per- v^v^ 
haps necessary, to prevent clamor, and to keep 
up that spirit of enterprize, without which, the 
confederacy could not long exist in vigor ; and 
circumstances arose to call for the efforts of its 
arms. For, in the Grecian states bordering on 
the Persian empire, all who had been or who 
aspired to be tyrants, all, and they were often very 
numerous, whom faction had banished, all who 
were discontented at home with the government 
under which they lived, and bold enough to be 
active in attempting a change, but too weak to • 
depend for success upon themselves alone, still 
looked to Persia for patronage. The prospect 
of revived vigor in the councils of that empire, 
under the administration of the new king, gave 
incouragement to such views; and most of the 
Cyprian towns had already renounced the Grecian 
confederacy. There were moreover Grecian cities 
in Asia Minor which had never yet been rescued 
from the Persian dominion. In Caria the con- 
federate arms had not appeared ; and the people 
of Phaselis, a Grecian settlement in the adjoining Piut. vit. 
province of Pamphylia, did not scruple to profess *"** 
a preference of the Persian dominion to the 
Grecian alKance. 

These considerations directing the Athenian 01.77.}. 
councils, Cimonled his forces to the Carian coast ; £;^t^* 
Imd such was the terror which the fame of their 
uninterrupted success inspired, many of the towns 
were deserted by their garrisons before any enemy 
came in sight ; and the spirit of the confederate 
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c HA P. troops, directed by ttie abilities of Cimon, quickly 
^i*^,^ brought all the rest to surrender. Conquest was 
still pursued : the army entere4 Pamphylia, and 
laid siege to Phaselis. But here, was experience^ 
the common bane of confederacies, discordant in- 
terests and jarrii^ affections. Tl^ friendly con- 
nection between the people of Phaselis and of 
Chios had b^en such, that the Chians of Cimon's 
army still considered the Phfuselites (attached as 
they were to Persia, apd cons^uently inin^ic^ 
to Greece) as friends to Chios. To save theoa 
therefore from the ruin which now threateoed, 
• ti^^y g8*ve information by letters, fastened to 
arrows, of all measures taking against the town. 
The treason however was discoverecjl, and Phaselis 
was at length compelled to submission. 

The government of Artaxerxes was not yet 
sufficiently established, in the capital, to admit any 
great exertion on tiie frontiers, but it wa^ begin- 
ning te acquire steddines^. The eomnjand pf sq 
m^ny n^aritime provinces, especially Ph^nicia, 
gave means to be still formidable at sea. For the 
purpose of defence, however, rather than of con- 
quest, a numerous fleet had been assembled in the 
Thuc^fd. river Eurymedon on the Pamphyliap coasts and 
Dio'dor. an army, to cooperate with it, incamped on the 
6i! 62^ ^^' banks : a reinforcement of eighty Pbenician tri- 
&°piuu^vk. r^^^s was expected, upon the anival of whiph it 
Cmi. was proposed to be^n operations. 

Intelligence of these circumftwces detmiii^in^ 
Cimon to quit the objects before hipR on the wn- 
tinent, and endevor to brii^ th^ eneniy to ^olion 
by sea, before they were strengthene4 ^y tbe 

expected 
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expected squadron. Imbarking therefore a con- sect. 
siderable part of his forces, for, among the antients, v-^yl^^ 
naval operations were aUpost always intimately 
connected with those by land, he sailed for the 
Eurymedon. On his arrival the enemy's fleets 
already much more numerous than his own, came 
out to meet him. An ingagement immediately 
insued; but the Persians, disheartened by the 
repeated ill success of their arms, sustained the 
action with no vigor: quickly retreating with 
much confusion into the river, the crews imme- 
diately landed to join the army drawn up on the 
shore. The ships were thus abandoned to the 
enemy : no less than two hundred trireme galleys, 
little damaged, are said to have been taken ; some 
were destroyed, and a very few escaped. 

The Greeks, elate with this easy victory, joy- 
fully received their commander's orders imme- . 
diately to land, and attack the Persian army. 
Here the contest was more obstinate ; and in the 
exertion of the Athenian leaders, anxious to supr 
port a reputation equal to the new glory of their 
country, many men of rank fell. After a long 
and bloody struggle, however, ti^e Greeks ob- 
tained the most decisive success ; what survived 
of the Persian army was dissipated, and its camp 
became the prey of the conquerors. Thus Cimon Thucyd. 
acquired the singular glory of e^pectipg two trophies '* ^* ^' ^^' 
for two victories, one at sea, the other at land, 
gained by the same armament, in one day. 
Receiving intelligence, then, that the reinforce- Piutvit. 
ment of Phenician galleys, which had been 
expected to join the Persian fleet, lay in the port 
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CHAP, of Hydrus in Cyprus, he hastened thither with a 
v^v^^ sufficient squadron of his best ships, and every 
trireme was either destroyed or taken ". 
- By this great success the naval strength of 
Persia was so broken, its landforces so dis- 
heartened, and the spirit of enterprize, which had 
formerly animated its councils and excited its 
commanders, was so depressed, that ofifensive 
operations against Greece were totally intermitted; 
I,»°^'- ^ - and it became the boast of the Greek nation, that 
Areiop. jiq armcd ship of Persia was to be seen westward 
ut ant. of the Chelidonian ilands on the coast of ..Pam- 
phylia, or of the Cyanean rocks at the entrance of 
the Euxine; and that no Persian troops dared 
show themselves within a horseman's day's journey 
of the G recian seas " . . 

" This fact I have ventured to relate on the authority of 
Plutarch; for Thucydides, in his concise mention of the- 
aflair of the Eurymedon, says nothing of it. According to 
Diodorus, the Athenian fleet went twice to Cyprus: but his 
account altogether is both romantic and blind, and appears 
indeed to have been written with little consideraticm .of what 
was possible. 

" In aftertimes report arose that a treaty of peace wa$ 
regularly made between the Persian monarch and the 
'Athenian commonwealth, in which it was forbidden for any 
Persian forces of land or sea to come within the limits men- 
tioned in the text. Plutarch, in his life of Cimon, speaks of 
it as the immediate result of the battle of the Eurymedon. 
Diodorus reports confidently that it took place twenty years 
later, in the fourth year of the eighty-second Olympiad ; and 
he asserts it to have been stipulated, that no Persian ship 
of war should appear between Phasclis and the Cysneans; 
that no landforces, nor even a satrap, should approach 
within three days journey of the Grecian seas; and that all 
Grecian towns should be free. , ! , 

Plutarch however will desei*ve farther attention ; for lie 
has treated the subject in his best manner, warning his reader 
that the existence of such a treaty was not undisputed, and 

giving 
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giving authorities on botb sides. Craterus, he says, in a col- SECT. 
lection of state papers which he published, inserted" a copy of , J} ^i, 
the treaty in question, as a genuine deed. But Callisthenes 
affirmed th^t no such treaty was ever concluded : Persian 
subjects, indeed, he said, avoided navigating the i^gean sea, 
and apptoaching its shores by land; but it was only through 
fear of the Greeks, and not in consequence of any treaty. In 
the sequel of this history occasion will occur to observe that 
pretended state-papers, among the Greeks, were ndt always 
to be trusted. 

Buty beyond the doubt that may thus arise, supported by 
the positive denial of credit by Callisthenes, powerful objec- 
tions remain from the highest authorities. From the in- 
formed and accurate Thucydides we have a summary of the 
principal transactions of the Grecian republics before the 
Peloponnesian war. It is not imaginable that one so remark- 
able as ^uch a treaty should escape his knowlege, or that he 
should leave one so important unnoticed ; but in his history 
no mention of any such appears. Nor is his testimony simply 
thus negative : a degree of positive proof is involved in his 
narrative ; for it shows that hostilities between the Greeks 
and Persians, tho at times remitted, never intirely ceased ;• 
and that the Persian court, tho perhaps not the worst patron 
of the" free constitutions of the Asian Greek <ritie8, yet, far 
from admitting the perfect independency asserted by th« 
pretended' treaty, never desisted from its claim to a para- 
mount dominion over all their territories, or from a requisitipa 
of tribute from all. Thucyd. 1. 8. c. 5 & 6. Consonant 
testimony is found in a summary of the transactions of the 
same'age by Plato, or however an author of Plato's age. No 
such treaty as Diodorus and Plutarch describe is mentioned, 
but the existence of such a treaty is virtually contradicted, 
in the boast^ that Greece owed its freedom from forein attack 
to the perseverance of Athens in active hostilities agdnst 
Persia, far from home, in Cyprus especially and in ^gypt* 
Plat. Menex. p. 241. t. 2. To the same purpose also, after 
them, Isocrates has spoken : The lonians, he says, never 
ceased to wage war with the barbarians, whose lands they 
held in spite of them. Isocr. Paneg. p. 246. 1. 1. ed. Auger. 

Nevertheless it may be proper to observe that two of the 
most eminent Athenian orators, Lycurgus and Demosthenes, 
mention a treaty in some degree corresponding in character 
with that reported by the authors beforementioned. They 
tlo not indeed pretend stipulations so disgraceful and injuiions 
to Persia: they describe the treaty only as generally advan- 
tageous and honorable to Greece, and commonly allowed so 
among the Greeks. The negotiator, Callias, is named ; but 
the time is not indicated. It seems however to have been 

. long 
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SECTION IV. 

Treason and Death of Fausanias, Prosecution and Flight of 
Themistocles : his Reception at the Persian Comrt: his 
Death. 

CHAP. While the power and renown of Athens were 
^* thus wonderfully advancing under the conduct of 

Aristcides 

long after that to which Plutarch and Diodorus attribute the 
treaties they describe, and apparently not long before that 
concluded by the Lacedeemonians, which became so well 
known by the title of the treaty of Antalcidas. Probably 
some treaty was made by Callias with some of the satraps, 
which may have afforded some> ground for the assertions of 
Lycurgus and Demosthenes. But had a treaty of the tenor 
reported by Diodorus and Plutarch ever been concluded, its 
existence would not have been left doubtful by Grecian writers; 
it would not have had less notoriety than the treaty of Antal- 
cidas ; it would not less have been blazoned with panegyric 
than that treaty has been with reproach. Ihe treaty of 
Callias, we may be pretty sure, from its being so little noticed, 
afforded really little ground for boasting. 

But the fapt, that Persia subjects dared not navigate the 
£gean sea, that at .times tliey could not even by land ap« 
proach its shores, was, not unreasonably, matter of great 
natjonal prid^ among the Greek9> and especially the Athemans. ' 
It would be a favorite topic for orators, desiring to cultivate 
popularity, or to put the people in good humor ; and we find 
even the sober Isocrates, when his purpose was to improve 
the joy of the Papathenai'c festival, pushing the boast to 
great extravagance. Not contented with asserting the ex- 
clusion of Persian subjects from th^ ^gean sea and its A>iatic 
shore, he eay8,aa if he would imply, tho he could not venture 
to staie a ti'eaty, that the Persians were not allowed to come 
with arms westward of the river Ilalys. We must yield to 
the judgement of Isocrajt^s for what might become the orator 
of the Panathenaic festival : but it could not be too much to 
pronounce such an assertion, from a historian, a monstrous 
extravagance ; since it would make Sf^rdis, with all Lydia 
and Phrygia, Grecian conquests, whereas it is abundantly 
evident, from Thucydides and Xenophon, that no Grecian 
fopce, before that under Agesilaus, could ever venture fifty 
miles from the «hore, aod Age^ilau^ h^n^^eif n^ver wa^ witt^in 
^ hundred of the Halys. 
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Aristeides and Cimon, a train of circumstances 
continued long to deprive the Lacedaemonian 
government of the ability to take any leading part 
in . the common concerns of the Greek nation, 
Pausanias, when recalled from his command, hud Thucyd. 
Ibeen brought to trial : but his interest had sufficed 
to procure his acquittal from all public crimes ; 
tho suspicion, and, as it should seem from Thu- 
l^ydides, even proof was strong against him. He 
i^as however convicted of injuries to individuals, 
fH^id qondeiDoed to amiends. But this did not suf- 
fice to repress his rasli and extravagant ambition. 
The king his nephew was yet a minor, and him- c. tsi, ts2, 
self still in the high office of regent Without 
commission or authority from the government, 
hiring a Hermionian trireme galley, he went again 
to tlie Hellespont, and renewed bis negotiation 
with Artabazua. As a more commodious situation * 
ibr cpmmunicating with the satrap, he ventured 
even to proce^ to Byz^tium, then occujMed by 
an Athenian gwrisoi^; hoping perhaps to find the 
more favor there as he had les^ in bis own country : 
but fae was quickly compelled to quit that place, 
foid he passed to Coloitfe in Troas. The L«ce- 
d^SK^ian government meanwhile^ in£onsnad of 
his procedure, and both irritated and aJarmed by 
tjie audaciousness of it, sent a herald bearing a 
»ey4iale to Colona^^ The acytale was the eofiign piut. Tit. 
of h%h office among thqj4tced(emoniaii3, common ^^*^**' 
to the general and the herald. It was a staff 
ex2^ct^ allied to anoth^;* in po^s^ss^n of the 
ephoFs ) and aU ordei^ and communiciMions which 
" '' ' ' require^ 
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^M A P. required secrecy, were so written that, till applied 
^^^/^ in a particular manner to one of these, they were 
illegible". By such an order Pausanias was 
commanded to accompany the herald whither- 
soever he should go ; with a denunciation of the 
enmity of the Spartan state against him, if he 
disobeyed. His former indiscreet conduct had so 
baffled his own purposes, that his scheme was yet 
very far from ripe for execution : he could have 
no hope of prosecuting it with success, unless he 
could reingratiate himself with his own country'; 
and such was already the deviation from the in- 
stitutions of Lycurgus at Lacedoemon, that> as 
Thucydides says confidently, he trusted in means 
of bribing the leading men, for security against 
accusation. Obeying therefore implicitly the 
order contained in the scytale, he accompanied 
Timcyd.1.1. the herald to Sparta. On his arrival he was 
' ' arrested by authority of the ephors, whose power 
now extended to the imprisonment even of the 
kings ; but intrigue shortly {procuring his liberty, 
he publicly defied accusers. 

Imboldened now by repeated success in repel- 
ling crimination, he began' again to seek means for 
prosecuting his treachery, and realizing his dreams 
of injoyment in all the oriental splendor and 
luxury of royalty. The obstacles to his reinstate- 
ment in ttwtt forein command which had formed 
his fairest ground of hope, appeared insuperable; 

•■' " *' ■ ' - '3 but 

•* The Xtheilian >robbul6s, in the Lysistrata of Aris- 
tophanes (▼• 985)^ mistook the scyt^^ borne by the Lace- 
temoniwx herald for a spear. The staff and the written order 
cohfimauicated by it, seem equally to have borne the name of 
Kytale. 
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but prospect of other means to accomplish sect. 
his purpose was not wanting. The neighboring ^^i^ii^^ 
commonwealth of Argos not only bore the 
most inveterate enmity to Sparta, but had sought 
alliance with Persia; and at Argos resided The- 
mistocles, whose banishment might induce him to 
join in a project for his own aggrandizement at 
the expence of his country. It appears that they Thucyd. 
actually corresponded on the subject; tho how far piut.*& 
Themistocles acceded to the views of Pau$anias ^t'^jh^mr 
remains uncertain. But in every Grecian state, J^^^^^l^^ 
and particularly in Laconia, the number of slaves, 
very far exceeding that of freemen, invited the 
attention of the seditious. Pausanias tampered 
with the Helots ; proposing not only freedom, but 
all the rights of Spartan citizens, as the reward of 
their successful support to him. Some of them 
betrayed his secret : but the deposition of slaves 
was esteemed insufficient ground for proceeding 
against a citizen. His correspondence with Arta- 
bazus meanwhile was continued, as opportunity 
ofiered ; till a slave, charged with a letter to the 
satrap, suspecting danger in the service he was 
sent upon, from having observed that, of many 
messengers dispatched toward the same quarter, 
not one had ever returned or been heard of, 
^opened the letter intrusted to hiin ; and having 
thus assured fiimself both of his master's treason 
and of his own intended fate (for the letter men- 
tioned that the bearer should be put to death) he 
carried it to the ephors. The extreme wariness 
which the Spartan institutions prescribed, and 
which the temper of the government disposed it 
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CHAF. to observe, ih criminal prosecution against any 

v^^,^ Lacedsemonian citizen, but particularly against 

one of the blood of Hercules, uncle to the kin^ 

and actually in the high situation of regent, had 

very much favored the treason of Pausania's, and 

Thucjrd. incouragcd him in it. Ev«fi his own letter was 

lie 1S3 

' not thought ground to convict him upon, the 
evidence to its authenticity being deemed in* 
complete. 

But the knowlege of his treasonable practices 

was now become too certain, and the danger of 

them too great and alafming, to allow the Spartan 

administration, however composed in part of those 

who were still his friends, any longer to neglect 

measures for . putting an efiectual stop to them. 

To obtain complete legal proof against him was 

the object, and the superstition of the age fornished 

the means. The sfeve, who brought tlie letter, 

Thacjd. must avoid the revenge of his master. While 

i)iod. Sic. therefore his communicatioti ^ith the ef>hi>rs re- 

Com*. Nep! i^ained yet unknown to Pausanias, he was ifir^ted 

Tit. Paua. ^Q betake hitoSelf 2ls ia suppHaht to thfe temple of 

Neptune on mouht Taenarusj and, Withih ife 

sacred pf eCind;, to fof ili a hut for his shdt^, with 

a partition, behind ^Vhich Wittifesses might be <!oli* 

cefaled. PausanJafe, alai^med, as %Vas foreseen, oh 

hearing that his messenger, instead of ^xecuthig 

ttie commission intrusted to him, had fled to an 

asylbm, hasteiifed to the place ; and the converisa-' 

tton insuitig afforded the most uneqtiivocdl probf 

Timcyd. of his guilt. The ephors, Who, with itimte Choseil 

attendants, overheard all, proposed to arfeSt him 

9n his return to the city; but otit ttf theih, morfe 

• his 
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his friend than the rest, giving him sonae intimation sect. 
of his danger, he fled to that highly- venerated s^/^^^ 
sanctuary the temple of Minerva Chalcioeca. xhucyd. 
Religion forbidding to force him thence, and yet Lycurg.^^ 
his execution appearing absolutely indispensable JJ^^^"* 
for the security of the commonwealth, a wall was p- «*^- 
built around the tefnple, and he was starved to B.C. 469. 
death; but to obviate profanation, when it wds ^°'^*^^"' 
known that he was near exph*ing, he t^^as In-ought 
without the sacred place, and he died in the hatidB 
of those who bore him. Sopferstititm, hoiirevei^, - 
being even thus alarmed, the Deiphian or^te 
was consulted ; aiid, in obedience to the suj[>pos^d 
meaning of the obscure response, the body was 
buried in front of the temple *', the spot remaining 
marked by a nrionument with an inscription in the 
time of Thucydides, and two brazen statues were 
dedicated to the goddess. 

The fete of Pausanias involved with it that of Thocyd. 
Themistocles. The Spartan admmistratioh pre^ Diodon^^' 
tended that, in the course of their inquiry into the com*. n^^* 
conduct of the former, full proof was discovefed S: ^'"*- ^»^ 

ThcBi* 

of the participation of Themistocles in the con- 
cferted treason against the liberties of Greece; and 
Ihey insisted that he Ought to be brought to trial, 
not before the Athenian ai^hibly, or any Athei^afl 
judicature, but before the Amphicft^ottfe or s5iM 
oth^r court of deputies from all the states ciaitt^ 
posing the Grei^ nation, 'the pWty iti opposition 01. rs. f 
to him, which noiv iruled fet Athehs, acceded to ^^2't^' 
the requisition ; and, urtdei* ^ joiAt authority of ^J*'^^' 
the govemmehts of AtJiehs and Lacedeertton, 

pefsoitt 
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persons were sent with orders to apprehend him,' 
wherever he could be found, lie had resided, 
since his banishment, principally at Argos; but 
he went occasionally to other parts of Pelo- 
ponnesus^ where he had cultivated an interest.' 
Through his numerous friends and adherents, he 
received information of his danger, in time to pass 
to the iland of Corcyra ; whose people, in - grati- 
tude for particular good offices done to their com- 
monwealth, were disposed to show him kindness j 
but as they could not undertake, tho among the 
most powerful of the Grecian maritime states, to 
protect him in defiance of the united force of 
Lacedeemon and Athens, he proceded to the coast 
of Acamania : and, at a loss otherwise to evade 
his pursuers, he resolved to apply to Admetus king 
of the Molossians ; trusting apparently in his 
knowledge of the magnanimity of that prince, 
from whom, otherwise, he had little reason to ex- 
pect offices of friendship, having formerly been his 
open opponent in a transaction with the Athenian 
government ^ 

The anecdote of his reception, reported by the 
autiientic peri of Thucydides, affiards a curious 
specimen of the relics tten still subsisting, it that 
remote province, of the antient hospitality con- 
nected with religion, which, with some diflference 
of ceremony, perhaps in diffisrent places, a{^.ars 
to have prevailed in the days of Homer through- 
out Greece. It happened that, when Themistocles 
arrivied at the usual residence of Admetus, that 
Thucyd. ^ prince was absent He- applied however to the 
queen ; and havmg the good fortune to conciliate 

her 
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her fay or, she furnished him with means to insure sect. 

IV 

protection from her husband. Among the Greeks, s^^-^l^^ 
some altar was the usual resource of fugitives ; if Arittoph. 
they could reach one, their persons wer^ generally rJitsi. 
secure against violence. But the queen of the i^^i^l^^ 
Molossians delivered her infant son to Themis- 
tocles, and directed him to await the return of the 
king, sitting by the hearth, with the child in his 
arms. No manner of supplication was held "by 
the Molossians so sacred; so to inforce attention 
as a religious duty. An audience being thus in- 
sured, Themistocles won Admetus to receive him, 
not only into protection, but into friendship. The 
Lacedaemonian and Athenian messengers arriving 
soon after, the Molossian prince, careful not to 
^ve unnecessary offence, urged the custom of hi« 
country, sanctified by religion, in excuse for a 
decisive refusal of permission to apprehend, within 
his dominion, a suppliant who had acquired a 
claim upon him so implicated with duty to the 
gods. 

Molossis was however not a situation for The- 
mistocles to remain in. With assistance therefore 
from his protector, making the difficult journey 
across the mountains of Epirus and Macedonia, 
he proceeded to the seaport of Pydna, and im* 
barked, in disguise, aboard a merchant-ship going 
for Asia. In the passage, he was forced by stress 
of weather to the iland of Naxos, where tlie 
confederate armament under Cimon then lay. 
Chusing among the dangers before him, he made 
himself known to the master of the vessel, alarmed 
him with the consequences of having so far favored 

Vo u Ih A A the 
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the escape of a proscribed person, allured hint 
with promises of large reward, and at length pre- 
vailed on him to put to sea again without per- 
' nutting any of his people to go ashore. Annving 
then safe at Ephesus, he proceeded immediately 
up the country, under protection of a Persian to 
whom his introduction had been prepared. All 
his property that could be discovered at Athens, 
when the order was issued for apprehending his 
person, had been confiscated; yet his faithful 
friends there and at Argos had found means to 
preserve effects to a large amount, which they 
remitted to him as soon as they learned that he 
* was in a place of security. The sum confiscated, 
as Plutarch informs us, was, according to Theo- 
phrastus, eighty talents ; but, as. Theopompus re- 
ported, a hundred, about twenty-five thousand 
pounds sterling. What was the value of the effects 
preserved by his friends we are not informed, but 
before entering on public business his whole pro- 
perty, according to Plutarch, had not amounted to 
three talents. 

Tho we are not assured that Themistocles was 
intirely innocent of the crime for which Pausanias 
suffered ; yet that the prosecution against him 
was principally urged by party-spirit, is sufficiently 
evident ; and it is therefore no wonder if it was 
conducted with an acrimony regardless of justice, 
Pint vit. of humanity, and even of policy, Plutarch re- 
poi*to, on the authority of the historian Stesiiiibro- 
tus, that Epicrates, at the prosecution of Cimon, 
was condemned to death and executed, for pro- 
curing - the escape of the wife and children of 
4 Theriiistocles 



Themist. 
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Themistocles from Athens, and conveying them 
in safety to the residence of Admetus, We should 
hope, for the salje of the generally amiable cha- 
racter which Cimon bore, that this was not strictly 
true, in the unqualified manner in which it is re- 
lated to us ; yet the report shows, at least, whsU; 
was thought possible of the temper of party-spirit 
in Athens* No law surely could exist at AthcM 
to make the friendly and humane action of 
'Epicrates a capital crime. His condemtiation 
could proceed only from a decree of the people ; 
and tiK> Plutarch expresses himself dubious of the 
authority of Stesimbrotus, yet it appears not to 
have been because he thought the Athenian people 
incapable of marking such a decree. 
• The sole hope therefore of security, remaining 
to Themistocles, against the most cruel persecu- 
tion that party-spirit could urge, was in the chance 
of protection from the great enemy of his cpuntiy, 
the king of Persia. He might indeed think him- 
self, beyond all others, obnoxious to the Persians, 
as a principal cause of their disgraces and losses 
in their attempts against Greece, Yet, as it had 
long been the policy of the Persian court to pro- 
tect and incourage Grecian refugees, he might 
•hope that the acquisition of hinf as a future friend 
would be valued, in proportion as he had been 
4ieretofore a formidable enemy. The state of the 
Persian emj^re, scarcely yet restored to secure 
internal quiet, favored his views ; and he ventured 
to address a letter to Artaxerxes, then lately 
settled on the throne. Receiving a favorable Thacyd. 
answer, he applied himself diligently to acquire '-^-^-^^ 

A A a the 
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CHAP, the Persian language, and get information of tlic 

y^^^J^^i^,^ Persian manners ; and, not till he had thus em* 

01. 78. |. ployed a year, he went to Susa* His reception 

Ann/'Riuf ^t that court was such as no Greek had ever before 

experienced. After having been treated some 

time with the highest distinction, an extensive 

command in Asia Minor was conferred upon him, 

with a revenue far exceeding Grecian ideas of 

Thucyd. private wealth. In the usual style of oriental 

sirab^o/*'^* tnagnificence, three the most -florishing of the 

1.14. p. 636. (Grecian cities, yet remaining under the Persian 

dominion, were, with their territories, assigned 

for the nominal purpose of supplying his table 

only : Magnesia was to furnish bread, Myus^meat, 

and Lampsacus wine. According to Thucydides, 

the reduction of Greece under the Persian empire 

was the return, which he was expected to ipake 

to the king for such munificence. 

Plutarch says that Themistocles lived long in 
this splendid banishment ; but his account is not 
altogether coherent ; and from earlier writers it 
Thucyd.i.i. rather appears that he did not live long : from all 
J. 11. 0.57, accounts it is evident that he did nothing memo- 
rable; and probably he had little real injoyment 
in all the advantages of high fortune, to which 
the bounty of the Persian monarch raised him* 
A temper warm like his, is likely to have been 
violently agitated by the consideration of the cir- 
cumstances in which he stood, and the business 
he had undertaken. To raise his country to power 
and splendor had been the object that, through 
life, his mind had pursued \with smgular atdor. 
He had succeeded^ and his success had covered 

him 
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him with no common glory. The thought of sect. 
being ingaged, now in' advanced yes^rs, in the 
purpose of bringing desti'uction on that country, 
of ruining his own great work, could not but im- 
bitter his ' best hopes ; while at the same tim^ 
every fair hope was highly precarious ; the envy 
and jealousy of his new friends were little less to 
be apprehended than the swords of his enemies ; 
and defeat, in such a cause, must involve him in 
tenfold misery and disgrace. It is no Monder 
therefore reports should have gained that he pro- 
cured a voluntary death by poison : but, tho the 
truth was not certainly known, Thucydides seems 
rather to have thought tljat his end was natural. 
A magnificent monument raised to his memory, 
in the agora of Magnesia on the Ma^ander, where 
had been his principal residence,' is mentioned by 
Thucydides, and remained to the age of Plutarch ; 
but his bones, in pursuance of his dying request, 
were carried to Attica, and privately buried there* 
This circumstance, to which, tho it seems not to 
have been fully authenticated^ Thucydides evi- 
dently gave credit, would mark strongly the regret 
he had in undertaking the part against his country, 
to which the ruthless violence of his. political opr 
ponents drove him ^\ 

Indeed 

*♦ Plutarch omits, in his life of Thcmistoclcs, to inform 
us at what time the death of that extraordinary man hap- 
pened. . In his life of Cimon, he says that Themistocles died 
about the time of the expedition into Cyprus under Cimon, 
and but little before the death of Cimon himself. Neither 
Thucydides nor Diodorus give any precise information upon 
thesiibject; but it is rather implied in their narrative, and 

scen^ 
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Indeed we cannot but wish that the blemislies 
in character and conduct, attributed to this great 
man, could, with due regard to historical authority, 
be more qompletely done away : yet it may be 
owing to him to make large allowance for calumny, 
arising from that party-spirit from which, in 
Greece, beyond all other countries, high political 
worth was wont to suffer *^. In abilities, and by 
his actions, Themistocles was certainly one of the 
greatest men that Greece or the world ever pro- 
duced. Not, like Leonidas and Pausanias, placed, 
by the accident of birth, at the head of the affairs 
of Greece, but bom to an inferior station in an 
inferior commonwealth, he first raised himself to 
the head of that commonwealth, and then raised 
his little commonwealth, the territory of a single 
city, to be the leading power in the political afEedrs 
of the known world ; and, even when afterward 
banished from that commonwealth and from 
Greece, and reduced to the simple importance of 
his own character, he remained still the most im- 
portant political character of his time. Whatever 

relates 

seems upon many accounts more likely, that he died some 
years earlier. 

Dodwell, following Plutarch, places the death of Themis- 
tocles in the same year with that of Cimon, B.C. 449. twenty 
«ifter his banishment, and sixteen after his jourpey to Susa. 

'' Plato and Xenophon, whose authority is weighty, from 
the age in which they lived, as well as from their characters, 
and whose united authority is the greater on account of their 
difference in political principles, both give very honorable 
testimony to Themistocles. Plato in Theages, p. 116. v. 1. 
and in Menon, p. 93. v. 2. and Xenophon in bis Memorials 
of Socrates, b. 2.'c. 6. s, 13. Nor is the eidogy of Aris- 
tophanes, in his comedy of the Knights^ V. 81& & 884yof do 
consideration. 
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relates to such a man is interesting. It appears, 
says Plutarch, by his statue still remaining at 
Athens in the temple of Diana Aristobule, built 
under his direction, that his person and counte- 
nance announced something uncommonly great 
and heroic. For the character of his understand- 
ing, we may best take it from Thucydides ; who, 
by his own abilities, and by the age in which he 
lived, was most competent to form a just judge- 
ment. * In the mind of Themistocles,' says that 
historian, ^ seems to have been displayed the 
utmost power of human nature ; for the evident 
superiority of his capacity to that of all other 
men was truly wonderful. His penetration was 
such that, from the scantiest information and 
with the most instantaneous deliberation, he 
formed the justest judgement of the past, and 
gained the clearest in3ight into the future. He 
liad a discernment that could develope the 
adveintageous and the pernicious in measures 
proposed, howqver involved in perplexity and 
obscurity ;- and he had npt l<5ss remarkably the 
faculty of explaining things clearly to others, 
than of judging clearly himself. Such, in short, 
were the powers of his genius and the readiness 
of his judgement, ^that he was beyond all men 
capable of directing all things upon every 

occasion *^.' 

He 

*• From Lysias we have a corresponding eulogy of him in 
one short sentence — ^rp»myo9 fxtp OffciroxXea, Uetvurarov il^nVw 
Kca yvuvuh xa» «rp|ai, (Or. fun. p. 194 vel 105.) and from 
Cicero, in a still shorter phrase, a very high panegyric, 
Themistoclem, quem facile Graeciae principem ponimus. 
M. T. Cic. LucuUus, s. 1. 
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He died, according to Plutarch, in his sixty-fifth 
year, surrounded by a numerous progeny, to whom 
a large share of the bounty of the Persian mo- 
Pausan. narch was continued. Nor was a restoration to 

1. 1. c. 1. 

the privileges of their own country denied them, 
when, the interest of party no longer urging their 
persecution, the merits of Themistocles were re- 

piut. ▼it. membered as far outweighing his failings. Some 

FUt?Men. of his daughters were married to Athenian citizens ; 

p. 93. t. «. ^^ J Cleophantus, his third son, is mentioned by 
Plato as having resided at Athens, but remem- 
bered for no higher qualification than that of a 
most extraordinary horseman, such as might vie 
with those who in our days most excel in public 
- exhibition. We do not indeed find that any of 
his posterity were eminent as political characters ; 
but the estimation in which his own memory was 
held, contributed to their benefit to late genera- 

Plat. r'lt. tions. By a decree of the people of Magnesia, 
honors were granted to his family, which were 
still injoyed by Themistocles, an Athenian, the 
friend of Plutarch, above six hundred years ^fter 
the death of his gr^at ancestor. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Affairs of Greece, from the Establishment of its^ 
Security against Persia, to the Truce for 
Thirty Years between Athens and Lace* 

DJEMON. 



S E C T I O N I. 

Athens the Seat of Science ajftd Arts. Extension of the Foweh 
of Athens: Jealousy of Lacedcemon. Earthquake at Lace* 
dcemon : Revolt of the Helots : Assistance sent from Athens 
to Lacedctmon : Renwiciation of the Lacedotmonian Confede* 
racy by the Athenians, War of Argos and Mycena, 

ATHENS, become, within a very few years^ 
from the capital of a small province, in fact, 
tho not yet in avowed pretension, the head of an 
empire, exhibited a new and singular phenomenon 
in politics, a soverein people ; a people, not, as 
in many other Grecian democracies, soverein 
meerly of that state which themselves composed, 
but supreme over other people in subordinate 
republics, acknowleging a degree of subjection, 
yet claiming to be free '. Under this extraordinary 

political 

' Through alterations which have taken place in things, 
words are not always to he found in any modern language to 
express with precision antient ideas. Perhaps the word 
vassal, most nearly of any in our language, expresses what 
the Greeks understood hy their word 'twinoo^. Yet feudal 
vassalage, tho similar in many circumstances, differed so 

totally 
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CHAP, political constitution, philosophy and the arts were 
beginning to make Atliens their principal resort. 
Migrating from Egypt and the east, they had long 
been fostered on the western coast of Asia. In 
Greece itself they had owed some temporary 
incouragement principally to the tyrants; the 
Peisistratids at Athens, and Perismder at Corinth. 
But their efforts were desultory and comparatively 
feeble, till the communication with the Asian 
Greeks, checked and interrupted by their sub- 
jection to Persia; was restored, and Athens, the 
head of the glorious confederacy by whose arms 
the deliverance had been effected, began to draw 
everything toward itself as a common center, the 
capital of an empire. Already science and f^ne 
taste were so far perfected, that iEschylus bad 
exhibited tragedy in its utmost dignity, and 
Sophocles and Euripides were giving it the highest 
polish, when Cimon returned in' triumph to his 
country. Together with trophies, such fts (Greece 
had never before won in so distant a field, b^ 
brought wealth to a large amount, the fruit of bi^ 

victories ; 

totally in the original. idea, from ^e kii^d qf subjection by 
which the inferior Grecian commonwealths were bound to 
the more powerful, that the use of the t^rm in Grecian history, 
liowever a term is wanting, would not be warrantable. Wjc 
ipay observe similar difficulty about many other terms. 
Aj/xir signified a port or harbor for shipping ; but the antients 
Dften called by that -name what. our seamen Mrould not.alloinr 
to be ia port or harbor. We are often at a loss to render the 
verb wija otherwise than by our verb to sail, tho they are 
far from being of the san)e. precise iipport. T^e use of oars, 
so prevalent in^ Grecian navigation, is so little known in v^r 
seas, that to. sail as pur only general term for going by sea, 
and sailor is another word for s^a^v^* Thus a)sP:.^r upeiyfi 
and t^opiAsuy .we must risk the ^^rphrase to get fpi4er Wf[y, 
or content .oursekts mih the inacQurAle ^^gre^pfx .^ 
set mL 
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victories ; part of which inriched the public trea- 
sury, part rewarded the individuals who had fought 
under him, and a large proportion, which he had 
had the virtue and the good fortune to acquire 
without incurruig any charge of rapaciousness, 
became an addition to the large property inherited 
from his ancestors. 

It was tte peculiar felicity of Athens in this 
period, that, of the constellation of great men 
which arose thene, each was singularly fitted for 
the situation in which the circumstai^ces of the 
time required him to act; and none filled his 
place more advantageously than Cimon. But the 
fate of all those great men, and tlie resources 
employed, mostly in vain, to avert it, sufficiently 
mark, in tilis splendid ^a, a defective constitution, 
and law and justice ilhassured. Aristeides, we 
are told, tho it is not undisputed, b^ founded hii» 
security Upon extreme poverty : CimoQ endevored 
to establish himself by a splendid, and almost un- 
bounded, yet politic liberality. To ward against AtImopK 
envy, and to secure^his party with that tremendous ^j^i,"' 
tyrant, as the comic poet not inaptly calls them, f ^;^*g**^8 • 
the soverein people, he made a parade of throw* o>r«.Nep. 
ing down the fences of his gardens and orchard* cim.& 
in the neighborhood of Atliens, and permitted all PerL'*** 
to partake of their produce : a table was daily 
spred at his house for the poorer citizens, but 
more particularly for those of his own w ard, whom 
lie inviteci from the agora, the courts of justice;, 
or the general assembly; a bounty which botli 
inahled and disposed them to give their time ^X 
bis call whenever his interest required their 

support. 
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CHAP, support. In going about the city he was commonly 
attended by a large retinue, handsomely clothed ; 
and if he met an elderly citizen ill clad, he directed 
one of his attendants to change cloaks with him. 
To the indigent of higher rank he was equally 
attentive, lending or giving money, as he found 
their circumstances required, and always ma- 
naging his bounty with the utmost care that the 
object of it should not be put to shame. His 
conduct, in short, was a continual preparation for 
atf election ; not, as in England, to decide whether 
the candidate should or should not be a member 
of the legislature ; but whether he should be head 
of the commonwealth or an exile. In his youth, 
Cimon had affected a roughness of manners, 
and a contempt for the elegancies generally 
reckoned becoming his rank, and which his for- 
tune inabled him to command. In his ripei 
years, he discovered that virtue and grossnesa 
have no natural connection : he became himself a 
model of politeness, patronized every liberal art, 
and studied to procure elegant as well as useful 
indulgences for the people. By him were raised 
the first of those edifices, which, for want of a 
more proper name, we call porticoes, under whose 
magnificent shelter it became the delight of the 
Athenians to assemble, and pass their leisure in 
promiscuous conversation. The widely celebrated 
groves of Academia acknowleged him as the 
founder of their fame. In the wood, before rude 
and without water, he formed commodious and 
elegant walks, and adorned them^with running 
fountains. Nor wa^ the planting of the agora, jot 

great 
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« 

great market-place of Athens, with that beautiful 
tree the oriental plane, forgotten as a benefit from 
Cimon ; while, ages after him, his trees florished, 
affording an agreeable and salutary shade to those 
who exposed their wares there, and to those who 
came to purchase them. Much, if not the whole 
of these things, we are given to understand, was 
done at his private expence ; but our information 
upon the subject is inaccurate. Those stores^ 
with which his victories had inriched the treasury, 
probably furnished the sums ertiployed upon some 
of the public works, executed under his direction, 
particularly the completion of the fortification of 
the citadel, whose principal defence hitherto, on 
the southern side, had been the precipitous form 
of the rock. 

While, with this splendid and princely liberality, 
Cimon endevored to confirm his own interest, he 
was attentive to promote the general welfare, and 
to render permanent the superiority of Athens 
among the Grecian republics. The citizens of 
the allied states grew daily more impatient of Thucyd, 
the requisitions regularly made to take their turn piut%it, 
of service on shipboard, and longed for uninter* ^""* 
rupted injoyment of their homes, in that secu- 
rity against forein enemies which their passed 
labors had, they thought, now sufficiently esta- 
blished. But, that the common interest still 
required the maintenance of a fleet, was a pro- 
position that could not be denied, while the 
Persian empire existed, or while the Grecian seas 
offered temptation for piracy. Cimon therefore 
proposed that any commonwealth of the con- 

federacy 
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CHAP, federacy might compound for the personal service 
K^-^y^ of its citizens, by furnishing ships, and paying a 
sum of money to the common treasury ; and the 
Athenians would then undertake the mannin^^ of 
the fleet. The proposal was in the moment popu- 
lar ; most of the allies acceded to it, una\i^are or 
heedless of the consequences ; for while they were 
thus depriving themselves of all maritime force 
to make that of Athens irresistible, they gave that 
ambitious republic claims upon them, uncertain 
in their nature, and which, as they might be made» 
could now also be inforced, at its pleasure. 

Having thus at the same time strengthened 

themselves and reduced to impotence many of the 

allied states, the Athenian govemmait became 

less scrupulous of using force against any of the 

rest who should dispute their soverein authority. 

The reduction of Eion, by the confederate arms 

under Cimon, had led to more information of the 

value of the adjacent country ; where some mines 

Herodot. of gold and silver, and a lucrative commerce with 

fhucjrd. ' the surrounding Thracian hords, excited their 

Di^or.^^^* avidity. But the people of the neighboring iland 

Com* mt ^^ Thasus, very antiently possessed of that com- 

^ P'"^- merce, and of the more accessible mines, insisted 

that these, when recovered from the common 

enemy by the arms of that confederacy of which 

they were members, should revert intire to them. 

The Athenians, asserting the right of conquest, 

on the contrary, claimed the principal share as 

their own. The Thasians, irritated, renounced the 

B.C. 465, confederacy. Cimon was 6ommandied to lead the 

Ann^ Thil. Confederate armament against them. Venturing 

an 
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an action at sea, they were defeated; and 
Cimon, debarking his forces on the iland, became 
quickly master of everything but the principal 
town, to which he laid siege. The Athenians 
then hastened to appropriate that inviting territory 
on the continent, \Vhich was their principal object, 
by sending thitlier a colony of no less than ten 
thousand men, partly Athenian citizens, pardy 
from the allied commonwealths. 

The Thasians had not originally trusted in nmojd. 
their own strength alone for the hope of final ' ^' ^' ^^^ 
success. Early in the dispute they had sent 
ministers to Lacedoemon, to solicit protection 
against the oppression of Athens. The pretence 
was certainly favorable, and the Lacedaemonian 
government, no longer pressed by domestic trou- 
bles, determined to use the opportunity for inter- 
fering to check the growing power of the rival 
commonwealth, so long an object of jealousy, 
and now become truly formidable. Without a 
fleet capable of contending with the Athenian, 
they could not send succour immediately to 
Thasus ; but they were taking measures secretly 
for a diversion in its favor, by invading Attica, 
when a sudden and extraordinary calamity, an 
earthquake which overthrew the city of Sparta, B.C. 465. 
and, in its immediate consequences, threatened Ann.ihJ. 
destruction to the commonwealth, compelled them 
to confine all their attention at home. Never^ 
theless the siege, tho carried on with great vigor, 
and with all the skill of the age, under the direction 
of Cimon, was, during three years, obstinately 
resisted. Even then the Thasians obtained terms, 

severe 
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CHAP, severe indeed, but by which they obviated the 
%^^^.y^ miseries, death often for themselves and slavery 
B.C. 463. for their families, to which Grecian people, less 
* able to defend themselves, were frequently reduced 
by Grecian arms. Their fortifications kowever 
were destroyed ; their ships of war were surren- 
dered ; they paid immediately a sum of money ; 
they bound themselves to an annual tribute ; and 
they yielded all claim upon the opposite con- 
tinent, and the valuable mines there.' 

The sovereinty of the Athenian people over the 
allied republics would thus gain some present 
confirmation, but, in the principal object, their 
ambition and avarice were, apparently through 
over-greediness, disappointed. The town of Eion 
stood at the mouth of the river Strymon. For the 
new settlement a place called the Nine- ways, a 
few miles up the river, was chosen ; commodious 
for the double purpose of communicating with the 
sea, and commanding the neighboring country. 
But the Edonian Thracians, in whose territory it 
was, resenting the incroachment, infested the set- 
tlers with irregular but continual hostilities. To 
put an eftd to so troublesome a war, the whole 
force of the colony marched against them. As the 
Greeks advanced, the Edoniaris retreated ; avoid- 
ing a general action, while they sent to all the 
neighboring Thracian tribes^ for assistance, as in 
a common cause. When they wei'e at length 
assembled in sufficient numbers, having ingaged 
the Greeks far within a wild and difficult country, 
they attacked, overpowered, and cut in pieces 
their army, and annihilated the colony^ 

Cimon, 
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Cimon, on his return to Athens, did not meet sect. 
the acclamations to which he had been accustomed. ^^^Jj-.^^ 
Faction had been busy in his absence. Apparently Com. Nep. 
the fall of the colony of the Nine- ways furnished ^it. elm. 
both instigation and opportunity, perhaps assisted q.' ^olf?* 
by circumstances of which no infcMrmation remains. 
A prosecution was instituted against him, on the 
pretence, according to the biographers, that he 
ought to have extended the Athenian dominion 
by conquest in Macedonia, and that bribes from 
Alexander, king of that country, had stopped his 
exertions. The covetous ambition, indeed, of the 
Athenian people, inflamed by interested dema- 
gogues, was growing boundless. Cimon, indignant 
at the ungi^ateful return for, a life divided between 
performing the most important services to his 
country, and studying how most to gratify tiie 
people, would enter little into particulars in re- 
fiiting a charge, one part of which he considered 
as attributing to him no crime, the other as in- 
capable of credit, and therefore beneath his regard. 
He told the assembled people, * that they mis- 

* took both him cmd the country which it was said 

* he ought to have conquered. Other generals 

* had cultivated an interest with the lonians and 

* the Thessalians, whose riches might make an 

* interference in their conceVns profitable. For 

* himself, he had never sought any connection 

* with those people ; but he confessed he esteemed 

* the Macedonians, who were virtuous and brave, 

'but 

• I am not perfectly satisfied with these dates assigned by 
Dodwell, but cannot undertake to correct them. ^ . 

Vo L. II. B B 
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CHAP, 'but not rich ; nor would he ever prefer riches 
^^^' ^ to those qualities, tho he had his satis&ction in 

* haying inriched his country with the spoils of 

* its enemies.' The popularity of Cimon was yet 
great ; his principal opponents apparently found 
it not a time for pushing matters to extremity 
against him, and such a defence sufficed to jwro- 

• cure an honorable acquittal. 
Thucyd. Meanwhile Lacedoemon had been in the ut- 

i)iod!i. 11. most confusion and on the brink of ruin. The 
piuu'vlt earthquake came suddenly at midday, with a 
^*°' violence before unheard of. The youths of the 

principal families, assembled in the gymnasium at 
the appointed hour for exercise, were in great 
numbers crushed by its fall : many of both sexes 
' and of all ages were buried under the ruins of * 
other buildings: the shocks' were repeated; the 
earth opened in several places; vast fragments 
from the summits of Taygetus were tumbled down 
its sides : in the end^ only five houses remained 
» standing in Sparta, and it was computed that 

twenty thousand lives were lost. 

The first strokes of this a^vful calamity filled all 
ranks with the sanoe apprehensions. But, in the 
continuance of it, that wretched multitude, ex- 
cluded firom all participation in the prosperity of 
their country, began to found hope on its distress : 
a proposal, obscurely made, was rapidly commu- 
nicated, and the Helots assembled from various 
parts with one purpose, of putting then: severe> 
masters to death, and making the country theif 
own. The ready foresight and prudent exertion 
of Archidamus, who had succeeded bis grandfather 

Lieotycbidas 
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Leotychidas in the throne of the house of Procles, 
preserved Lacedaemon. In the confusion of the 
first alarm, while some were endevoring to save 
their most valuable effects from the ruins of the 
city, others flying various ways for personal safety, 
Archidamus, collecting what he could of his 
friends and attendants about him, caused trumpets 
to sound to arms, as if an enemy were at hand. 
The Lacedtemonians, universally trained to the "*" 

strictest military discipline, obeyed the signal; 
arms were the only necessaries sought ; and civil 
rule, dissipated by the magnitude of the calamity, 
was, for the existing circumstances, most advan- 
tageously supplied by military order. The Helots, ^ 
awed by the very unexpected appearance of a 
regular army instead of a confused atid flying mul- 
titude, desisted from their meditated attempt; 
but, quitting the city, spred themselves over the 
country, and excited their fellows universally to 
rebellion. 

The greater part of those miserable men, w horn xhucyd. 
the Lacedaemonians held in so cruel a bondage, ^' ^* ^ ^' 
were descendants of the Messenians, men of the 
game blood with themselves, Greeks and Dorians. 
Memory of the wars of their ancestors,- of their 
hero Aristomen^s, and of the defence of Ithome, 
was not obsolete among them. Ithome accord- 
ingly they seized and made their principal post ; 
and they so .outnumbered the Lacedsemonians, , 
that, tho deficiently armed, yet, being not with- 
out discipline acquired in attendance upon their 
masters in war, they were capable of being for- 
midable even in the field. Nor was it thus mily 
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CHAP, that the rebellion was distressins. The Lacedae- 
•^^^V^ monians, singularly ready and able in the use of 
arms, were singularly helpless in almost every 
other business. Deprived of- their slaves, they 
were nearly deprived of the means of subsistence ; 
agriculture stopped, and mechanic arts ceased. 
Application was therefore made to the neighboring 
Thucyd. alUcs for succour. The zealous friendship of the 
^ginetans, upon the occasion, we find afterward 
acknowleged by the Lacedaemonian government, 
and troops came from as far as Plataea. Thus 
reinforced, the spirited and well directed exertions 
\.]u c. 101. of Archidamus quickly so far reduced the rebel- 
L 11. c. 64. lion, that the insurgents remammg in arms were 
blockaded in Ithome. But the extraordinary 
natural strength of that place, the desperate ob- 
stinacy of the defenders, and the deficiency of the 
assailants in the science of attack, ^ving reason 
Thucyd. to apprehend that the bui^ness might not be soon 
Diodo'r. ut* accomplishcd, the Laccdjemonians scut to desire. 
•viL cim. * assistance from tlie Atlienians, ^ho were esteemed, 
beyond the other Greeks^ experienced and skilfiil 
in the war of sieges. 

This measure seems to have been, on many 
accounts, imprudent There was found at Athens 
a strong disposition to refuse the aid. But.Cimon, 
who, with a universal liberality, always professed 
particular esteem for the I^acedaemonians, pre* 
vailed upon his fellowcountrymen to take the ge- 
B.C.461. nerous part; and a considerable body of forces 
aIiZ Tim. marched under his command' into Peloponnesus. 
On their arrival at the camp of the besiegers, an 
assault upon the place was attempted, but with so 

little 
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little success, that recourse was again had to the 
old method of blockade. It was in *>the leisure 
of that inactive and tedious mode of attack that 
principally arOse those heartburnings, w^hich first 
occasioned an avowed national aversion between 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, and led,, not 
indeed immediately, but in a direct line, to the 
fatal Peloponnesian war. All the prudence and 
all the authority of Cimon could not prevent the 
vivacious spirit of the Athenians from exulting, 
perhaps rather insultingly, in the tiew preeminence 
of their country : wherever danger called, they 
would be ostentatiously forward to meet it ; and 
a superiority assumed, without^ direct pretension 
to it, was continually appearing. The Spartan 
pride was offended by their arrogance ; the Spartan 
gravity was disturbed by their lively forwardness : 
it began to-be considered that, tho Greeks, they 
were lonians, whom the Peloponnesians consi- 
dered as an alien race ; and it occurred that if, 
in the continuance of the siege, any disgust should 
arise, there was no security that they might not 
renounce their present ingagements, and even 
connect themselves with the Helots; who, as 
Greeks, had, not less than the Lacedaemonians, a 
claim to friendship and protection from every 
other Grecian people* Mistnist thus arose on 
one side; disgust became quickly manifest oa 
both : and the Lacedaemonians shortly resolved ta 
dismiss the Athenian fqrces. This however they 
endevored to do, as far as might be, without 
qffence, by declaring that * an assault having been 
^ fou^d ine^ectual; the assistance of the Athehian» 
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CHAP. < Yj,^as superfluous for the blockade/ tnd the hace^ 

* daemoiiians would not give their allies unneces- 

* sary trouble.' All the other allies were however 
retained, and the Atlicnians alone returned home; 
60 exasperated by this invidious distinction, that, 
on their arrival at Athens, the party adverse to 
Cimon, proposing a decree for reiiouncing the 
confederacy^ with Laced aemon, it was carried- 
An alliance with Argos, the inveterate enemy of 
Sparta, immediately followed ; and soon after the 
Thessalians acceded to the new confederacy. 

While Lacedaemon was ingaged with this dan- 
gerous insurrection, a petty war took place in 
Peloponnesus, which affords one of the most re- 
markable among the many strong instances on 
record, of liie miseries to which the greater part 
of Greece was perpetually liable from the defects 
of its political system. Argos, the capital of 
Argolis, and indeed of Peloponnesus, under the 
eai'ly kings of the Danaid race or perhaps before 
them, lost its preeminence, as we have already 
seen, during the reigns of the Perseid and Pelopid 
princes, under whom Mycenae became the first 
city of Greece. On the return of the Heracleids, 
Temenus fixed his residence at Argos, which thus 
regained its superiority. But, as the oppressions^ 
arising firom a defective political system, occa- 
sioned vei y generally through Greece the desire, 
so the troubles of the Argian government gave the 
means, for the inferior towns to become indq>en- 
dent republics. Like the rest or perhaps more 
than the rest, generally oppressive, it was certainly 
often ill-conducted and weak ; and Lacedsemon, 

its 
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its perpetual enemy, fomented the rebellious dis- 
position of its dependencies. During the Rixtient 
wars of Sparta and Messenia, tlie Argians had 
expelled the people of their towns of Asinaea and 
Nauplia, and forced them to seek forein settle- 
ments ; a resource sufficiently marking a govern- 
ment both weak and oppressive. Mycenae was 
now a much smaller town than Argos; but its 
people, incouraged by Lacedaemon, formed lofty 
pretensions. The far-famed temple of Juno, the 
tutelar deity of the country, situated about five 
miles from Argos, and little more than one from Diodor. 
Mycenae, was considered by the Argians as theirs; strabo/ 
and, from the time, it was supposed, of the Hfera- Pausl^i, 
cleids^ the priestess had be6n appointed and the J^fV^c^^i 
sacred ceremonies administered under the pro-^^^^^*^ 
tsection of their government. Nevertheless the 
Mycenseans now claimed the right to this sti- 
perintendency. The games of Nemea, from theit 
institution, or, as it was called, their restoration, 
had been under the direction of the Argians ; but 
the Mycenaean government claimed also the prior 
ri^t to preside ttere. These however were but 
braaches of a much more important claim ; for 
they wanted only power, or sufficient assistance 
from Sparta, to assert a right of sovereinty over 
Argos itself and all Argolis ; and they were con- 
tinually urging > another pretension, hot the iess 
invidious to Argos because better founded, to 
merit with all the Greek nation for having joined 
the confederacy against Persia, while the Argians 
allied themselves with the common enemy of 
Greece* The favorable oj^K>rt unity afforded by 
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CHAP, the Helot rebellion .was eagerly seized by the 
^"' Argians, for ridding themselves of such trouble- 
some and dangerous neighbors, whom they con- 
B.C.464. sidered as rebellious subjects. With their whole 

fW 7 8 4 

.T7f- f^j.^^ laying siege to Mycenae, they took it, re- 
duced the surviving people to slavery, and dedi- 
cating a tenth of the spoil to the gods, totally 
destroyed the town, which was never rebuilt 



- Section ii. 

Change of Administration at Athens, and Banishment of Cimon* 
Renunciation of the Peloponnesian Confederacy hy Megara, 
and Accession to the Athenian, Dijfficulties of the new 
Athenian Administration : Ephialtes ; Pericles ; Depression 
of the Court (f Areiopagus : Expedition to Egypt, War im 
Greece; Siege of Mgina\ Relief of Megara hy Myronides. 

At Athens, after the banishment of Themistocles, 
Cimon remained long in possession of a popularity 
which nothing could resist ; and his abilities, his 
successes, and his moderation, his connection with 
the aristpcratical interest and his favor with the 
people, seemed altogether likely to insure, if any- 
thing could insure, permanency and quiet to his 
administration. But in Athens, as in every free 
government, there would always be a party adverse 
to the party in the direction of public affairs; 
matters had been for some time ripening foru 
change; and the renunciation of tiie liicedaB- 
monian alliance was the triumph of the opposition. 
The epithet Philolacones, friends to Lacedseinon, 
was circulated as the opprobrium of tlie existing 

administratiott, 
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administration. Cimon had always professed 
himself friendly to the LacedaBmonians, and an 
admirer of their institutions. His partiality had 
gone so far as to induce him to name his eldest 
son Lacedsemonius ; and the more completely to* 
prove that he did hot esteem the Athenian ^ ^ 
character a model of perfection (apparently by 
way of admonition, both to his family and to his 
country) he named his two other sons Thessalus 
and Eleius. All these circumstances were now PUt.Gorg, 
turned to his disadvantage, with all the acrimony pint & * 
of party ^spirit ; a favorable moment was seized, ^i^'cim!^ 
while the popular mind was heated ; the ostracism 
was proposed apd carried ; and by his banishment 
the party in opposition to him became fully pos- 
sessed of the government. ' 

in the divided state of Greece, meanwhile, cir- 
cumstances were arising still to promote the power 
of the Athenian commonwealth. An antient 
dispute between Megara and Corinth, about the Thwjyd. 
limits of their respective territories, led to hosti- 
lities, in which the M^garians were pressed by 
the superior strength of their enemy. Megara 
was of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, but so 
also was Corinth, and the leading Megarians could 
obtain no partial favor from the Lacedtemonian 
government. Under these circumstances the 
democratical party in Megara proposing to re- 
nounce the Peloponnesian for the Athenian con- 
fedefacy, tlie oligarchal was obliged to yield. The 
situation and circumstances of their territory gave 
them importance. Almost wholly mountainous, 
it formed a very strong frontiej: for Attica against 

Peloponnesus : 
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CKA'P. Peloponnesus: its situation against the istfafnad" 
%^y;/!^ cx)mpletely commanded the communication by 
land between the peninsula and northern Greece : 
and its ports of Nise&a on the Saronic, and Pegse? 
on the Corinthian gulph, were valuable acquisitioiis 
to a maritime power; on one side depriving the 
eneniy of means to annoy Attica, on the otl^r 
affording opportunity to distress the Pelopon* 
nesians, and to extend the Athenian commfmd in 
the western seas. The new Athenian administr^ 
tion, therefore, very gladly accepted the proposal 
of the Megarians ; and under pretence of provid- 
ing in the naost effectual manner for the socority 
of their new allies, they took the most eifectoal 
measures for holding them in subjection. Athenian 
garrisons were immediately put into the, city oi 
Megara and tbe port of Pegae ; those who led tiie 
Megarian affairs submitting to this throi^ fear 
of domestic, far more than of forein foes ; and 
fortifications, raised to connect the city with its 
port of Nisaea^ brought Megara itself in some 
decree under the control of the Athenisin fleet 

These circumstances, employing the n^iids <rf 
tiie people and flattering their amWtion^ w^ere 
jEavoraUe to the new administration of Athens* 
ProbaHy also the party in Megara which effected 
the revolution there, would not so rmdily have 
connected themselves with the former Atbeniaa 
administration, which was better disposed toward 
Lacedaemon, dK\d less friendly to unbalanced 
Tivt^yit deipocracy. But the liberality of Cimon was 
iPtfici. quickly mi^ed : to equal it from their own stor^ 
was beyoi;id their power; yet to find means fc«t 

gratifying 
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gratifying the people as they had been accustomed sect. 
to be gratified, or even more, was absolutely v.,<v^^ 
necessary to those who took the lead in public 
aiiairs, if they would bold their situation, or if 
they would avoid tlie risk even of taking the ' 
place of Cimon in banishment. The public trea- 
sury tempted ; but all issues thence were under 
the control of the court of ' Areiopagus, a large 
majority in which was of the aristocratical party, 
adverse to them and friendly to Cimon. No re- 
source occurred but in that despotic power which 
the people in assembly might arrogate : the people 
might probably be persuaded to consent to the 
prostitution of the public money to their private 
emolun^nt ; aild while thus, in reality, they bribed 
themselves, popular favor would accrue to the 
advisers of the gratifying measure. This was indeed 
hazardous in extreme: the great barrier esta- 
blished by the constituticm against excess of popular 
caprice would be done away : but the necessities 
of the administration were - pressing ; and the 
leading men, it was hoped, might still be able, by 
thekr influence, or their oratory, to guide the pro- 
ceedings of the general assembly. 

It was indeed not by ordmary men that Cimon 
was removed from his situation at the head of the 
commonwealth, and thst these violent and ha- 
zardous changes were made. The ostensible head pint. vit. 
<rf the party was Ephialtes ; but Pericles, son of *'"^ * 
Xanthippus, had lately been gaining a superiority 
in popular estimation. Pericles possessed extra- Com. Nep. 
ordinary advantages from nature and from for- perid' '' 
tune. His father, a man of one of the first 

families 
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CHAP, families of Athens, and of large property, had 
\^^^^ distinguished himself in the prosecution of the 
great Miltiades, and had afterward much more 
advantageously distinguished himself in the com- 
mand of the Athenian forces on the glorious day 
of Mycale; He married Agariste, niece of Cleis- 
thenes, chief of the Alcmsepnid family; and leader 
pretarcb. of the party that expelled the Peisistratids. Their 

▼it Perk. . 

prat. * son, bom with uncommon abilities^ was educated 

J). 118. t J. wnd^ the ablest of those fathers of science and 
fine taste who at this time arose in Athens^ or 
resorted thither from the various establishments 

piat.ibid. of the Greek nation* Anaxagoras and Pytho* 
cleides are particularly m^itioned as the instruct 
tors of his youth ; Damon as the companion of 
his riper years. It was observed by old men 
that, in person, manner, and voice, he remarkably 
resembled Peisistratus : and this circumstance^ 
communicated among a superstitious people, in-^ 
fused a jealousy that long deterred him from 
putting himself forward in public business. In 
his youth, therefore, arms employed his active 
hours, and science was the pm^suit of his leisure* 
But when, Aristeides bmg dead, Themistocles 
banished, and Cimon mostly absent on military 
commands, no superior man remained to take 
the lead in the popular assembly, Pericles was * 
induced to show himself. His powers of eloquence 

Phittit. far exceeded those of any orator of his age; and 

bis speeches were distinguished by a- new polish of 

. style and manner, which singularly captivat^ the 

Athenian people. His family-interest and his party-* 

connections joined to put him in. unavoidable 

opposition 
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opposition to the aristocratical intereat; which 
his private judgement and private indination 
otherwise disposed him to support. lie had taken 
a part in the prosecution instituted against Cimon, 
on his return from the conquest of Thasus : yet 
the moderation with which he conducted himself 
in it, showed private esteem in the midst of poli- 
tical opposition. The banishment by ostracism 
being reputed not a punishment, or at least no 
disgrace, he did not scruple to concur in such a 
measure, wl^n its consequence would be to give 
his own party complete possession of the govern- 
ment He was then induced, by the necessities 
of that party, to concur in the proposal, so fatal 
to the Athenian constitution, for contracting the 
powers, and reducing the dignity of the. court of A"^ PoHu 
Areiopagus. Ephialtes was the instrument to Diociok 
bring forward the measure. What Ephialtes piutv^it.^* 
proposed, the people willed, and it was done : the pJriia. 
more important of those causes which, by the 
constitution of Solon, were connisable by the court 
of Areiopagus only, were in fti^ure to be brought 
before the assembly of the people; and the 
assembly of the people was to direct without con- 
trol, issues from the public treasury ^ This was 
the finishing stroke to form at Athens that union 
of all the powers of government, legislative, exe- 
cutive, financial, and judicial, in the same hands^ 
which^ according to the sage Montesquieu, 

constitutes 

' Dodwell refers this transaction to the year B. C. 462^ 
the year, according to him, preceding the banishment of 
Cimou: but his proof is very deficient. I think Diodorus h 
more probably right, in placing it in the first year of the Soth, 
Olympiad. B. C. 460. 
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CHAP, constitutes the essence of despotism ; and hence 
the term Tyrant was, even in that age^ applied to 
the assembled Athenian people *. 

An individual despot has generally his favorites^ 
who govern him, but a despotic multitude must 
necessarilyv have its favorites to guide its xnea* 
sures. The favorite of the muHitude then becomes 
the real despot; whence, among the Greeks, 
demagogues were so frequently qualified with the 
title of tyrant Under the direction of Ephialtes, 
Pericles, and some other leading men, new or 
increased pay was giv^i to the people for attend^ 
ance upon the general assemblies and the courts 
of judicature : amusements the most elegant were 
provided for their leisure ; the sublime dramas of 
JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and the 
jocose satire of the comic poets, were ahemately 
exhibited in magnificent theaten: the religious 
festivals were increased in number and celebrated 
with new splendor : on days of business the pay 
for attending the courts and assemblies fed the 
many ; on holidays the numerous victims of the 
sacrifices feasted them. But to support the 
increased expences, new supplies were necessary. 
The commanding power of the Athenian people, 
and the depression of the allies, were thought now 
90 established, that the former might exercise, and 
the latter must- bear, any tyranny. Not only 
therefore the common treasury of the confederacy 

/ was 

Aristoph. Equit. v. 1 1 1. 
^SlffTi^ rvpatpf, Ty ^n/M^ ^ttft^SfMnt. — Aristot. Polit. 1. 2. 
c. la. Quotations from Thucydides, equally strong to the 
lame par(K)8e, will be found in following notes. 
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WM removed from Delos to Athens^, but the 

moderate assessment of Aristeides, to which all 

the allies had chearfuliy submitted, was greatly 

advanced. To the tribunals of Athens recouree 

must be bad if any dispute arose ; and hence- new Xen^piu 

profit, new power, and very flattering distinctkm *^^**^ 

to even the meanest of the Atlienian people, wilii 

moat grievous humiliation and oppression to the 

people oi those subject states which were still 

called allies. 

These circumstances superinduced new neces^ 

aity ' for maintaining the navy in vigor- . But to be 

maintained in vigor it -must be employed: and 

it was highly desirable that it should be employed^ 

,as under Cimon it had been, so as to bring new 

gratification to the people, and at the same time ' 

to acquire something toward the expence of its 

own maintenance. Cyprus appeared at present 

the most inviting object, and a, fleet of two 

hundred trireme galleys was sent thither under 

Charitimis ^. But shortly a more alluring field of 

action presented itself. 

In 



' That tliis removat took place, and about this time, scenis 
uiu|ue8tioQable> tho Thucydides has not particularly men- 
tioned it. Plutarch, in his life of Aristeides, quotes Theo- 
phrastus for its being the act of Aristeides, with whos^ 
t:haracter it seems less congenial. In his life of Pericles 
Jie makes that able but less scrupulous statesman apologize 
ifor it as his act, and with this the account of Justin would 
correspond. 

* Barthelemi (Auacharais, p. 269. v. 1. ed. 8®.) gives th^ 
command of tffis expedition to Cimon, ai]d quotes Thucydides 
^nd Plutarch. He has probably trusted to his memory, 
which has deceived him. Neither Tliucydides, nor Plutafch, 
nor Diodorus, has mentioned the commander^s name. It is 
here given on the authority of Ctesias. I will how&vei: say 

for 
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CHAP. In the relaxation of the Persian government 

XIL . . 

v^^v-^^^ during the last years ^f Xerxes, and the confusion 
?^7.1lp4. which followed his death, Inarus, chief of some 
P^®^* ^. African tribes on the western borders of Egypfc 
ingaged the greater part of that rich country in 
rebellion/ But when the empire beciame a^ii 
settled under Artaxerxes, apprehensive that he 
should be unable to withstand its collected force, 
which would probably be soon directed against 
him, he looked around for forein alliance. The 
little Athenian commonwealth, commanding the 
navy of the Grecian confederacy, was, at this time, 
by far the first maritime power in the world : and 
the difficulty of approach to Egypt by land, toge- 
ther with the command which the Persian monarch 
' possessed of the Phenician navy, made a maritime 
ally of great importance to Inarus. The Grecian 
infantry of this age was also not less beyond all 
other in esteem ; and tho, an^ong themselves, the 
k^^^^ss Peloponnesian, and especially the Lacedaemonian, 
had tlie reputation of superiority, yet among 
foreiners, no Grecian name was of higher renown 
than the Athenian. Inarus therefore sent to 
Athens proposals of alliance ; offering veiy advan- 
tageous returns for assistance to complete the 
delivenmce of Egypt from the Persian dominion. 
Hi»t of the Sir Walter Raleigh, who looked upon this part 
b. t. c'r. of history certainly with a master's eye, but with 
too transient a glance, imputes folly to the Athe- 
nian government for their conduct ; when, having 

it 

for Barthelemi that, for myself, I prefer a writer who, if he 
makes a mistake, may be corrected from the authority which 
himself quotes, to those who fastidiously require their readers. 
to believe all on their own assertion. 
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it in their power to make the valuable acquisitioa 
of Cyprus, which their naval force would have 
inabled them to keep, they quitted so desirable 
an object for the wild project of acquiring domi- 
nion on the continent of Africa. If indeed the 
Athenian empire, as the confederacy under the 
control of the Athenian commonwealth is often 
called by antient writers, had been connected by 
any regular and settled form of government, or 
if the constitution of Athens itself had been such 
as to be capable of carrying any steddy command, 
the observation would certainly have been just. 
But the existing circumstances of Athens, to 
which we hav^ been adverting, offer at least an 
apology for those able men, for certainly there 
were able men in its administration, who promoted 
the expedition to Egypt. For, however valuable 
an acquisition Cyprus might in time have been 
made, under such a course of prudent and steddy 
management as the constitution of Athens s6emed 
utterly to deny, the wealth of Egypt was a far 
more tempting present object. There, it was 
hoped, victories might be obtained to rival those 
of Cimon : which, through the ransom of wealthy 
prisoners, the spoils of Persian camps, and the 
produce of Thracian mines, had wonderfully 
inriched individuals and filled the public treasury. 
Charitimis therefore was ordered to lead the 
whole force under his command from Cyprus to B.C^ 
the Nile. His rapid success appeared at first to qh^qq^ 1^ 

justify 

^ I know not why ; for the dates of the Egyptian war, 
Dodwell has given implicit credit to Diodorus, who, in regard 
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CHAP. jusUfy the enterprize : all yielded Wore him till 
v^/^ he arrived at MeiDphi39 the cii{»tal of lower 
M"7.^io«. Egypt; and he possessed himsdf of two divimons 
h^g^V'rs ^^^ ^^ three which composed that vast city. A 
cics,Per5ic. nmnefous body of Persians, and of those i^yp^ 
01. 80. f. ' tians who had not joined in the revolt, retiring . 
into the third division^ called the WbiteKrastie^ 
prepared for a vigorous defence. 

Meanwhile the acquisition of Megara Imd 
involved Athens in war with the Corintliians, and 
in soipe measure wkk the whcde Peloponnesian 
confederacy, of which Lacedasmon had always 
remained tiie head, and Corinth waa a principai 
Thacyd. member. In a descent at Halies on the Argolic 

I. 1. C. 105. , . ^ 3 r 1 t t ^ • 

Diudor. coast, theiT forces were defeated by the Lonn* 
thians assisted by the Epidaunans. Shortiy after^ 
in a naval action off Cecrypbaleia, the AAheni«u 
defeated the Peloponnesianst. Tl^ iEgiaetaa fteet^ 
which was considerable, then joined the Corin- 
thian ; and the assistance of the other^ Pelopcm- 
nesian allies being called in, the Atiimiiwis afao 
collected the naval force oi theif coofedeBacy. 
An action indued, in which the Attienians gained 
a complete victory, took seventy ships,, and thea 
landmg upon JEgina^ under the ooBduct o£ 
Leocrates, laid siege to the capital town^ lb waa 
Arist.Rhet. an object urged by Pericle^ to i^dMlue.ati ibiHS^ 
piu't vit. ' which from its situation, its naval stron^^ and 
^•''^' the active and adverse temper of its people, he 



to these, is as evidently contradictory to Thucydides, as he is 
clearly proved wrong by Dodwell himself, in regard to many 
preceding transactions. The account of Thncycmles however^ 
not sufficing to ascertain the dates, we oan assign them hot by 
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called etnpbatically the eyesore of Peiraeus. The 
sattne circumstances made the Peloponnesians the 
more amtious to provide for its defence. Three 
htmdred hea^y-armed Corinthians and Epidau- 
rians M^ere introduced into the place. ^A larger 
reinforcement iViight have indangered a failure of 
provisi6ns, while the Athenians commanded the 
sea ; but to give more effectual relief, the Corin- 
thians invaded the Megarian territory, seized the 
heights of Geraneia commanding the passage from 
the isthmus into northern Greece, and advanced 
towards Megata; in confidence tJiat, while so 
large a' part of the Athenian force was absent in Thucyd. 
Egypt, either Megara must b^ exposed, or tlie * ^* ^' ^^** 
sifege of ^gina raised. 

While, from the division of Greece into so 
many little republics, great talents were mostly 
confitted within a very narrow circle, whence 
thisy could scarcely by any possibility emerge, the 
circumstances of Athens, little fkvorable to private 
sefcurity or domestic happiriesfe, gave singular 
opportunity and ample scope for genius, wherever 
it existed among the people, to come forward and 
exert itself : and Athens was fruitful of great men 
at this period. Among those leSs known to fame, 
but high in merit, was Myronides, who, upon the 
present occasion, was appointed to the command 
of the forces ; for such was the general spirit of 
the Athenian people, while the leading men 
di^aded the unpopularity of a timid policy, that 
it was determined, with sudh an army as could 
yet be collected within Attica, old men chiefly and ^ i- «• i^** 
bays, t3C^ iHiarch to the relief of Megara, rather 

c c 2 than 
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CHAP, than recal their more vigorous troops from a 
^^Ji^ favorite enterprize. Myronides, with the army, 
such as it was, under his command, did not scruple 
to meet the flower of the Corinthian youth ; and 
tho the event would not justify the boast of a 
decisive victory, he remained masterof the field, 
and erected on it his trophy. The Corinthians, 
retreating within their own territory, were ill. 
received by their fellowcitizens ; who upbraided 
them with their inglorious return from a fruitless 
expedition, in which they had yielded the honor 
of the day to an enemy unable to conquer them. 
Urged by shame, and under no good conduct, on . 
the twelfth day from the battle, the Corinthian 
youth returned to the field ; and, to vindicate their 
honor, erected their own trophy in claim of 
victory. The able Myronides, taking his oppor- 
tunity for issuing with his motley troops from the 
walls of Megara, cut in pieces the detachment 
employed to erect the trophy, and then attacking 
the supporting army, put it completely to rout 

iimcyd. A large body of the vanquished, pressed in their 
flight by the conquerors, and missing their road, 
entered an inclosure surrounded by a ditch, so 
wide and deep as to preclude passage. The 
Athenians, apprized of this, secured the only 
outlet with a sufficient body of their heavy^-armed, 
and then disposing their light-armed around, pUed 
their missile weapons so effectually that every 
Corinthian within perished. Corinth was so 
weakened by this severe blow as to be, for some 
time, incapable of any considerable exertion. We^ 
shall however little wonder if, after so cmel a use 

of 
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rof the right of war, we find animosity and even 
hatred toward tiie Athenian people becoming 
popular passions at Corinth, and not dying with 
the existing generation, but passing to their 
children, and in the end bringing no small return 
of evil upon Athens. 




SECTION III. 

War between Doris and Phocis, Hostilities resulting between 
Athens and Lacedamon : Battle of Tanagra. Affairs of 
BoBOtia: Battle of (Enoph^ta: Successes of the Athenians 
under Myronides, Mgina taken^ Successes of the Athenians 
under Tolmides : Messenians established in Naupactus, 
Conclusion of the Egyptian Expedition, War in Thessaly. 
Expedition under Pericles to the Western Coast of Greece. 

Lacedjemon, weakened by natural calamity, sect. 
pressed by domestic disturbance, and usually slow ^^^^v^ 
in councils, had not been induced by the revolt of 
Megara, nor by the sufferings of so close an ally 
as Corinth, added to the inimical measures before 
taken by Athens, to come to a rupture with that 
rising rival. But the division of Greece into so . 
many little states, precluded the possibility of 
secure peace through the country ; and hostilities, 
begun in any ol^scure corner, always endangered 
the tranquility of the whole. The rugged province 
of Doris, the mother-country of the greater part 
of the Peloponnesians, destitute of any consider- 
able city, had three small towns, Bceon, Cytineon, Thucyd. 
Erineon (names ' hardly elsewhere occurring in * * * 
Grecian history) in which the little public business 
of so poor and thinly peopled a territory was trans- 
ftcted. The Phocians invading Doris, took one 

c c 3 of 
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CHAP, of those towns. The LacedcemQni9,nSy who always 
N^^.^^;^, bore a religious regard for their motber-coufttry, 
l^C. 457. were no sooner inform^ of it? distress than they 
Ann. Thu! prepared to relieve it. Fifteen hundred heavy- 
armed of their own people, with no leas than ten 
thousand of their aUies, which with the ligltf-anned 
slaves attending, would make an army of perhaps 
twenty-five thousand men, marched toward Phocis. 
Nicomedes son of Cleombrotus commanded, as 
regent during the minority of hi? nephew Fleisto- 
anax son of Pausanias, to whom the scepter of 
Sparta had fallen by the premature death of 
Pleistarchus son of Leonidas, The Phocians, 
unable to resist such a force, surr^ndeared the 
Dorian to\Vn, and submitted to the conditions 
imposed by the Lacedaemonians. 
Tiiucyd. There were at this time some of the aristo- 

1. J. c. 10/. , ' 

cratical party at Athens so far from considering 
Lacedaemon as a hostile state, that they looked 
toward it fpr relief from the oppression which 
they suffered under the present axlministr^^q c^ 
their country, aiid fpr the restoration of that coiji- 
Btitution under whiph Athens had becomp ^e^ 
and without which they tliought it could not long 
florish. Accordingly they opened a secret cop-es- 
pond.ence with Nicomedes. But the s^mi^ cir- 
cumstances, which led the p^tizans of aristocracy 
to desire a friendly connection with Sp^ula, in- 
duced the leaders of the democratical intep^ 
who now governed the republic, to confirm ^xl4 
inflame the animosity of the pe9]^lia ^ainslj t^at 
stat^, and to p^r^u^de them of its. deteripjiied 
^nmily t9 Athens. It was thjBi;efaEe ijesoly^d to 

oppose 
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expose the return of tiie Peloponnesian army into s Ecp*; 

TIT 

the penintuk, and means were much in their ^,J-^\^ 
power : for possessing the strong places of Megara 
on one side of the isthmus, and Pegse on the 
other, and keeping a guard on mount Geraneia, 
they completely commanded the passes by land ; 
and the port of- Pegae, together with an interest 
which they possessed^ among the towns of the 
Achaian coast, inabled them to keep a fleet in 
the Corinthian gulph, which would prevent an 
army from crossing it Nieomedes^ was in con- 
sequence much at a loss what measures to take ; 
but some political intrigues at Thebes, together 
with the overtures received from the aristocratical 
party at Athens, determined him to wait and 
watch opportunities ; and be wintered in Boeotia^ 
This was highly suspicious to the Athenian 
administration. They had expected that the ap- 
proach of the . severe season, and the impatience 
of his troops, would have urged Nicomedes to 
the hazardous attsn^t of forcing the passage of 
the mountains : Imt observing no appearance of a 
dispoBitioato'move from his present situation, and 
suspecting intrigue, they resolved in the spring B.C. 456. 
to attack him in the plain. A body of cavalry, ^'* ^^' ^ 
which they obtained from their allies of Thessaly, 
they hoped would inable them to do this with 
certain advantage. Collecting thefefcMre what 
other acixiiiai^ troops they readfly could, among 

whkk 

• Th^ cbrdnology of Diodorns b€re so accords with, and 
mustrateA the summary narrative of Thucydides, that we 
may give him credit for this circumstance, which Thucydides 
has- not specified. 

CC4 
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CHAP, which were a thousand from ArgoSy they formed^ 
\J^^Ji^ with their own forces, a body of foui^teen thousand 
heavy-armed foot. . These, with the cavaky and 
the attending slaves, would make an army of 
scarcely lesS than thirty thousand men, with which 
Timcyd. they marched into. Boeotia. Nicomedes met them 
i)iodor. at Tangtgra, and a severe action insued, so equally 
PaVjan.^^' maintained, that neither side could claim the 
1. 1. c. 29. y'lQiQYy, It was reuewcd on the following day, 
when the treachery of the Thessalian horse com- 
pelled tlie Athenians, after great slaughter on both 
sides, to leave the Peloponnesians masters of the. 
field. Nicomedes then, without atten^ting to 
make any other use of his victory, except to 
plunder and waste the Megarian territory as he 
passed it, returned into Peloponnesus. 
Diodor. The Thcbans, always claiming rights of sove- 

HprJdoV reignty over the other towns of Boeotia, but> 
ihilcyd. ' humbled by the event of the Persian war, had 
judged the opportunity favorable, while the Peio- 
ponnesian army lay . in . their neighborhood, to 
attempt the recovery of their antient authority. 
With this view they had ingaged in a treaty with 
the Spartans ; who readily acceded to the purpose 
of raising a city; without Peloponnesus, to a 
capacity of balancing the power and curbing the 
ambition of Athens. Thus most of the Boeotian, 
towns seem to have been terrified into a composi- 
tion : they were admitted to the honor. and ad.-, 
vantages of the Peloponnesian confecjeracy, as 
dependants of Thebes; acknowl^ging the supre- 
macy of that city for superintendmg the general 
protection, and, for that purpose, directing the. 

military 
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military affairs of all the Boeotian people '®, What- sect. 
ever within Bceotia was immoveably adverse to ^^^Ji^^ 
their proposal, and particularly the heroic little 
commonwealth of Plataea, the antient and faithful 
ally of Athens, was of course to be oppressed. 
Phocis and the Opuntian Locrians joined in their 
alliance* . 

Neither the force however nor the spirit of 
Athens were broken by the check received at 
Tanagra. - As soon as the motions in Boeotia 
were known, it was determined to obviate their 
effects. Myronides was appointed general of the B.C. 456. 

Atheniaj? 

*° 'Hyifjiovivsa^oct iv uvruv, according to the expression 
which Tbucydides puts into the mouth of a The ban orator' 
(b. 3. c. 61). The value of this term is in some degree lobe 
collected from a following passage (c. 67.) in the speech of 
the same orator, addressing himself to the Lacedasmonians : 

■* I think Dodwell clearly right in placing this event one 
year later than Diodorus, who has crowded together trans-^ 
actions that could not have passed within the year. Allowing 
this, the account of Diodorus will assist to illustrate that of 
Thocydides. The battle of Tanagra was fought in the spring 
of the year 456 before Christ, toward the conclu$ion of the. 
fourth year of the eighteenth Olympiad ; for the Olympian 
year began a little after midsumn\er. The battle of (Enophy ta 
was fought in the beginning of the first year of the eighty-, 
first Olympiad, in the autumn of the same year before 
Christ 456. 

Thucydides says that the Peloponnesian army, in passing > 
through the Megaris, after the battle of Tanagra, cut down , 
the trees. Smith, in his translation of Thucydides, interprets 
^9^^olofAicrcurH by the expression, having cut dovm the woods. 
The mistake is of a kind that an Englishman, who neverj 
travelled in more southern countries, might easily fall into, 
if he did not consider how little it could answer the Spartan ^ 
gefieraVs purpose, to delay his march by such laborious waste 
as that of cutting down, what in English is properly called, 
woods, Thucydides has intended only, or almost only, fruit- 
trees, principally olives and vines. He mentions no other^ 
waste, the corn having been probably not forward enough to 
b« readily destroyed. 
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CHAP. Athenian forces. On the sixty-second day after 
sj:^^ the unfortunate action of Tanagra, he met the 
Thacyd. Bceottwi armv, much more numerous than hi) 

h l» €• 108. •' t . 1 1 • 

own, at CEnophy ta, and gained a complete victory. 
Tanagra was taken and dismantled ; throu^ aU 
liie towns incouragement was communicated to 
the democratical party, everywhere adverse to 
the LacedsBmonian connection ; and all Boeotia, 
except Thebes, was rapidly brou^t into allianM 
with Athens, which was, in effect, to be under its 
dominion. 
Tbacya. Tjje democratical party was strong in the neigh* 
bcHing country of Phocis, yet the oligarchal, 
supported by Thebes and Lacedaemon, still pre- 
vailed there. Myronides without loss of time 
entered that province, and, overbeaqng opposition, 
put the power in all the towns into the hands of 
those whose interest would keep them dependent 
on Athens ; and thus Phocis, like Boeotia, became 
mi appendage of the Athenian empire. The 
Opuntian Locrians, more attached to their oli« 
gai'chai government and the Lacedaemonian alli- 
ance, but dreading tiie attack with which they next 
were threatened, delivered a hundred of their 
principal men as hostages to insure the compliance 
of their state with terms imposed. This campain 
of Myronides, tho ng detail of it remained even 
in the time of Diodorus, was esteemed &^^ to> 
the most brilliant atchievements of the Athenian 
anM'% 

It 

'^ Thucydides in Jbi? concise xoepU^m of tbe expedition 
und^r Mynmidea, tbo he particidari^es that the b«itle ot 
CEfiopbyt^ w«i £9iight.oa the ekfy*eeiioiid day after the battle 

of' 
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It was no small addition to the joy, which the sect. 
imp(»rtant conquests of Myronides gave at Athens, s^i^J^ 
that, about the same time, tteocrates returned 
victorious over the little barren iland of ^gina. 
Cut off from all relief, through the command Thucyd. 
which the Athenians possessed of the sea, the 
JEginetans had at length capitulated : their ships B.C. 456. 
of war were surrendered, tlieir fortifications were 
demolished, and they bound themselves to the 
payment of a perpetual tribute. 

The Greeks, it has already occurred to remark, 
and will again occur, both coveted and dreaded 
maritime situation. Solicitous for communication 
with the sea, they nevertheless generally avoided 
to place their towns, but especially a town the seat 
of a government, immediately on the shore. 
Athens was five miles from its port. But thus 

while 

of Tanagra, does not name Thebes. I have been very cautious 
4^ (oUoyi'ing s^ny pthc^ writf r, io relating tbs traoBacttoas of 
tbe£;e times, when not in som,e degree anp^rted by l^i:n* 
Diodorus tells of many glorious and very surprizing feats of 
jt^recian arms, utteiiy uhknown. to Thucydtiika ^ Qi vfkick his 
^count of the expedition^ to Cyprus, an4 ,to {l^pt s^ffQxi 
some remarkable instances. They may however be nearly 

Saralloled out of Liyy ; who telk of c^any victories g^ned by 
be Honiaii arms ag^st t^ forces of tLwfkibul ii^ U^^wsiA 
leaves us to wonder why they had no consequences, till, upoi^ 
looking into Polybius, we find Xhe greatest reason to believe 
tl^^t l^ey never bad Qiiire tl^, ^. i|Bi(gii^y ^^islcp^^ 
There is seldom equal temptatipn to romance concernipg 
eircumttances meerly political. The narrative of Thucy- 
^fy in the part in qH^sdfHi, tbp it ^^ lf^\p s<#«^Jpr klu 
cotemporaries, and for his particular view in.tjie prefiatorjr 
part of his work, leaves us totally uninformed of the motives 
to . thfe Bfieotiap v^r. Tb^ ^owQVf r imy, kf^ g^lhored: bom 
^ome passage^ which afterward oqcur in hjs H^sto^^. (1,. jj^ 
e. 62. & 95.), and from what we fitid^in Pkto on die subject 

(M^^ R^ %{%r t* a,) ; ^p4 Sim) ^h^ .««* liew aiVPBfld fr<*a 
Diodonis, in itself probable, and consistent with every au- 
tibenticated fact, appears sufficiently established. 
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CHAP, while one danger was obviated another was in- 
%^JI^ curred. An enemy superior in the field, tho unable 
to force either city or port, might put both in 
danger, and especially distress the city, by stopping 
communication between them. Athens was pe- 
culiarly liable to this inconvenience since it was 
become an imperial city ; because, to maintain 
empire, a large part of the strength of the city 
must be often on distant service, and always ready 
fwit, and the remainder, it had been found now 
by experience, hardly sufficed for remaining pro- 
bable occasions. 

But, for a long course of years after the banish- 
ment, and even after the death of Themistocles, 
, the spirit of that great man seemed to animate 
the Athenian councils. In all the changes of 
administration, measures were ih a great degree 
directed by the political principles which he first 
conceived, and of which he so ' forcibly demon- 
strated the advantage in practice : his idi^as for 
insuring safety, for acquiring power, for extending 
dominion, continued to be carried into execution. 
In prosecution of them, and with a spirit which 
distinguishes this age of Greece, and paiticularly 
of Athens^ a very great and very costly work had 
been some time since begun ; no less than to 
unite the city with its ports by strong fortifications^ 
which might secure the communication against 
Thu«yd.i.i. any interruption from an enemy. A wall was 
L«.c.is. conducted to Phalerum, the distance about four 
miles, and another to Peiraeus, five miles, with 
towers at proper intervals. Thus Athens and 
PeiraMis came to be often distinguished by the 

names 
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names of the upper and the lower town, as two sect. 
parts only of the same city. This great work was \^J^^ 
completed in the same summer in which the of.^i!^!^' 
empire of the Athenian people was extended so Thucyd: 
widely over the northern continent of Greece, by 
the conquests of Myronides, and their maritime 
superiority was assured by the surrender of iEgina 
to the armament under Leocrates. 

Confident now in their strength, the Athenian Thucyd. ib. 
government resolved to prosecute offensive opera- q{ ei.^i.^' 
tions against their Peloponnesian enemies. Tol- A°"-Th"- 
mides, with a strong squadron under his command, 
sailing round Peloponnesus, burnt the Lacedae- 
monian naval arsenal at Gythium, and proceeding 
into the Corinthian gulph, debarked his forces, 
defeated the Sicyonians in an action by land, and 
took the town of Chalcis, a Corinthian settlement 
on the coast of iEtolia. It was not till the tenth 
year of the blockade of Ithome that the Helots 
there had been induced to capitulate ; and they . 
obtained, at last, liberty for themselves and their 
^Eimilies ; upon condition, however, that they 
should finally quit Peloponnesus. Tolmides col- 
lected those fugitives, and settled them at Nau- 
pactusj on the northern shore of the Corinthian 
gulph, which he conquered from the Ozolian 
Locrians. There with the revived name of 
Messenians, which they had never intirely lost, 
forming a free republic, or at least a republic of 
free citizens, under the protection of Athens, they 
became once. more numbered among the Grecian 
people. 

While 
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CHAP. Whfle succeae was so generally intending the 
v^S/^ Atbehians within Greece, their forces, ing^ed in 
the distant operations in Egypt, were exf>erienciiig 
a variety of fortune. Grecian valor and Grecian 
didcipline at first so overbore tiie efforts of oriental 
arms, that the Persian government was at a loss 
what to oppose to them. The measui'e taken 
marks very strongly what may be the weakness 
of des|K)lic empire, while its territory and popbia- 
tiuc^d. tion are itifimense. Megabazus was sent with a 
Di^on ^' largie sum of money to Lacedaeffton, to endevor 
1 11. c 74. t^ obtain by bribes the alliance of that little re- 
public^ and procure the invasion of Attica by a 
Peloponnesian army. It tells very highly to the 
honor of the Spartan government of the t\ine, 
iirom an Athenian writer £tlnK>^t cotempordry, that 
Sparta was riot to be bribed to a measure to 
which resentment, ambition) and political interest 
contributed so powerfully to incite. MegjeU>azua, 
aftcif having speiit a part of his treasures usdessly, 
in \<nays which Thucydides do^ not explain, re- 
turned^ with the- remainder into A^ia, without 
hbving iii atiy de^ee aecompHBbed his purpose. 

Then at laM; tnetsureB more consonant to the 

fbrtiler dignity of the empire wer« tilke& for tb» 

B.C. 457. pecovery of Eg^pt A very numefroiis to^my Wad 

Thucydhb. wwembled oa tfee confines of GiUekt and Syria ; 

?ii!*c.' 75. ^^'^ fleet was prepared in Pheikieia and the oth^f 

maritime provincesf Megaba^us^ or Megabyzus, 

son of Zopyii% head of one of the six grMt £EtA 

la^^ of Persia, was i^^inted to the eomttaad- 

in-chief. The spring and summer were emflkyfeA 

m 
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in collecting troopfs ; tiie autumn and winter in SBcr 
the endevor to restore discipline and skill in arms v^J^J^ 
mnongthem: in the following spring, Megabyzua B.C. 456. 
led them into I^pt. His measures appear to 01. |f:^. 
have been judicious, and correspondent success 
followed* The Egyptians venturing a battle were 
defeated. The little army of Greeks, compelled 
to raise the siege of the White-castle of MemphiiB, 
retired into an Hand of die Nile called Prosopitisj 
where their fleet joined them. In this strong si- 
tuation their valor and discipline defied the Persian 
assaults. Wealth and numbers^ however, under 
able management, may supply great deficienciear 
Forming dikes and^ cutting water-courses, Mega- 
byzus drained the channel in which the Athenian 
gdleys lay ; and while he thus made the fleet 
useless^ which had been hitherto a great annoy- 
ance to him, he laid tlie army open to wide attacks 
Thus, ^ter a siege of eighteen months, he took B.C. 454. 
Prosopitis : a part of the Grecian troops, foming ?hucL** 
tJiw way through Libya, escaped to Cyrene ; but '• *• ^ ^^^ 
the greater pwt perished. Ineuiis, the mover of 
the war, betrayed by his followers, w€» put 1»j 
death by crucifixion ; and all Egypt^ except tiie 
marshes^, held by a chief named Amyrteeftys, stib* 
mitted again to the Persian dominion. 

iThe misfortunes of the Athenian arms in thia 
part of the world did not dose thus. Fifty Thucyd.ii*. 
trireme galleys, going to Egypt, to relieve an equal 
number o^ the fleet there, entered the Mtendesiaaa 
mouth of the Nile, ignorant of what had hap-» 
pened. The Phenician fleet attacked them with* 
superior force in the river, while the Persian army 

assisted 
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G H A p, assisted from the shore : a few ships forced their 

vJiJI^ way to sea aod escaped, but the greater part were 

destroyed or taken. Suqh was the conclusion of 

the Athenian enterprize aga.inst Egypt, when it 

had been carried on six years. 

Circumstances meanwhile were arising still to 

extend the devastation of war within . Greece. 

Orestes, son of Echecratides king of Thessaly, 

Thucjrd. such is the title given him by Thucydides, being 

-^ compelled to fly his country, implored assistance 

from Athens. The Athenian people, exasperated 

against the Thessalian government for the treachery 

9 of their troops in the affair of Tanagra, and the 

Athenian chiefs, hoping to secure an effec^al 
interest in that rich and populous province, con- 
curred in zeal for the cause of the young prince* 
B.C. 454. ^Yi army, composed of the newly-acquired auxiUai-y 
force of Boeotia and Phocis, together with a body 
of Athenian troops, was placed under the command 
of Myronides. He entered Thessaly, :and pene- 
trated as far as Pharsalus. But with t^e usual 
deficiency of the southern Greek armies in cavalry, 
- he was unable to do anything agcunst the Thes- 

salian horse, and in the Thessalian plains, worthy; 
of his former fame. In the field, wherever he 
turned his fprce, nothing ventured to resist him ; 
but he could detach nothing, and, according to the 
expression of Thucydides, beyond the . immediate 
reach of his arms he could keep nothing. After 
an ineffectual attempt, therefore, upon the city of 
Pharsalus, he withdrew his army from The39fily> 
and returned to Athens. 

Mesmwhile 
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Meanwhile the leading men in the Athenian sect. 
councils were still directing * their attention to v^^O 
extend the power of the republic on all sides. 
Masters of the ^gean seaj with the greater part 
of its shores and ilands, and commanding a large 
proportion of the continent of Greece, they had 
^eat influence even in Peloponnesus. Argos was Thucyd. 
connected with them by its own necessary interest : & 115. & * 
the greater part of Achaia was in their depen- pitr.^;^.^* 
dency; and, possessing Naupactus near the ^^^***- 
entrance, and Pegae at the bottom, of the Corin- 
thian gulph, they commanded its navigation. With " 
the general view,^ apparently, to protect their 
alUes, molest their enemies, and extend their 
authority and influence, as opportunity might offer, 
a thousand Athenian soldiers were put aboard \he Thucyd. 
squadron lying a,t Pega^, and the command was D^'dor.^^*' 
committed to Pericles. Crossing the* gulph, the ^ ^^- ^* ^*- 
troops were landed on the territory of Sicyon; P'"?- vit. 
and, the Sicyonians quitting their walls to protect 
their fields, Pericles gave them battle and defeated 
them. Then taking aboard a reinforcement of 
Achaians, he proceeded to the Acamanian coast, 
aad after aa* unsuccessful attempt upon (Eniadse^ 
but not without a large collection of booty, always 
a great object of antient warfere, he cojiducted 
his squadron home. 
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S E C T I O K IV. 

Co'dlilion of Parties at Jthens, and Recal of Cimon : Truce 
of' Five Years with Peloponnesus. Long Walls of Athens, 
Restoration of the Order of Knights, or Cavalry. Colony 
of Athenian Families sent to the Chersonese. Expedition to 
Cyprus : Death of Cimon, 

CHAP. The Athenian leaders thus, among some reverses, 
altogether greatly successful, had however ^ most 
arduous office to sustain ; the administration of 
what has been called an empire, but an empire 
without any regular constitution; held together 
partly by force, partly by accidental circumstances ; 
the capricious populace of Athens i>eing the sove- 
rein ; a large majority of the principal men in 
opposition ; and a war to be conducted against a 
confederacy, whose landforce far qfxceeded theirs. 
The very conquests, already made, distressed 
them ; they were at a loss for means to keep what 
they had acquired. Feeling then that some respite 
from war was necessary, they knew that the most 
powerful enemies, the Lacedaemonians and Co- 
rinthians, would be highly averse to any nego- 
tiation with them, but would readily treat with 
their opponents of the aristocratical party, and 
especially with Cimon. Pressed thus, they were 
perhaps farther stimulated, by some ebullitions of 
democratical extravagance, disturbing or threaten- 
ing their measures, to desire a coalition with the 
aristocratical leaders. The opposition, which 
looked to Cimon, tho in exile, rs its chief, was cer- 
tainly powerful ; and the circumstances of a story 
related by Plutarch, however of a romanjac cast, if 

^ ^^luided^ 
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folinded, as it may have been, in truth, would not sect. 
A little increase itSr weight. When.the Athenians v^-^^ 
marched to meet the Lacedaemonian forces at 
Tanagra, Cimon, according to that writer, joined ^'»»^ c^*- 
them where they passed the Attic border; and, 
the law of his exile not absolutely forbidding 
desired to act with the troops of his' ward as a 
volunteer. His request was denied, and he was 
ordered to quit the camp ; but, before he departed, 
he had opportunity to communicate with his 
friends, whom he earnestly exhorted to prove, by 
their behavior in the battle to insue, the false- 
hood of the charge in which they were in some 
degree involved with him. Accordingly a band 
of a hundred pledged themselves to oneanother 
not to fly ; and when the army was routed, they 
continued to fight around the panoply of Cimon, 
which they liad carried into the field as their 
banner, till they were killed to a man. It would 
be difficult then any longer to contend that Cimon 
or the friends of Cimon were enemies to their 
country. But, whatever may have been the 
aK>tives, a coalition of the principal men, it is 
evident, was effected, and Pericles himself moved 
the decree fot the recal of Cimon, after the ex- 
piration of only five years of the term of his 

banishment '^ 

Cimon 

■* Plutarch relatefs more circumstances than any other . 
writer ; yet his account is unsatisfactory in itself, and ill 
accords with the course of events marked in the summary of 
Thucydides, to which I refer as a standard for authenticating 
other information. The reader who will take the trouble to 
compare the accounts of the -battle of Tanagra and its con- 
X sequences, 
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CHAP. Cimon was, at the time, living on the lordshipy 
\^^^^^^ his paternal inheritance, in the Thracian Cher- 
p^ct! p.*^9i. sonese. Whether more at ease there, where a for- 
^4.or.Gr.i tjfied dwelling and an armed train would be 
requisite for security against the neighboring bar- 
barians, or in Athens, amid the turbulence of a 
factious and jealous democracy, may be doubtful; 
but he did not refuse himself to the call of his 
country. Nor was the expectation of advantage 
from his return disappointed. His liberality seems 
to have been met with corresponding liberality 
by the chiefs of those who had been his political 
adversaries, and a calm insued in the adminis- 
tration of the commonwealth. Gimon was con- 
nected by hospitality with the Lacedaemonian 
Andoc.«t state. The lead in the negotiation, on the part 
of Athens, being committed to him, a cessation 
B.C. 453. of hostilities was quickly agreed upon. But all 
Thncyd. interests, among the numerous republics con- 

trV\V^' cerned as allies of I-acedsemon, were not to be 
15.C450. , . 

01. 83. f. easily reconciled. Three years of intermitted war 
elapsed before any treaty was concluded, and then 
nothing more was effected than a truce for five 
years. 

Such a pause, however, used wisely and dili- 
gently, was very advantageous for Athens. To 
prepare in peace for the exigencies of war is a 
maxim that must be universally^ approved, and 
yet is rarely acted upon, unless with ambitious 
views ; the peaceful being seldom to be persuaded 

to 

•eqtietices, m Plntarch's lives <rf Cimon and Pericles, with th« 
107th to ihe 112th chapter of the first book of Thucydidcs, 
may judge for himself. 
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to the trouble and expence, till danger becomes s e c t. 

alarming. In the Jeisure of the Ifhre years tnice, v^i^^ 

however, whether indeed more with peaceful or 

ambitious purposes among some of the leaders 

perhaps may be questioned, a third long wall was 

added to the former two, passing between them 

to the middle harbor Munychia. Thenceforward, 

should an enemy force either of the outer walls, 

die city would still have secure communication 

with one of its harbors, either the northernmost 

Phalerum, or the greater and far more important 

one on the south, Peireeus. Pericles was the ^'•^,p^• 

' p. 455. 1. 2. 

orator who undertook to persuade the people to 
pa3S the decree directing this laborious and ex- 
pensive work, as we are informed by Plato, who 
says that his master, Socrates, then a youth<^ 
was present when die successful speech was 
delivered. 

The deficiency of the commonwealth in cavalry 
was also taken into consideration. The order of 
knights, or horse-soldiers, was old at Athens : it 
had been retained in the constitution of Solon, 
and florished under Peisistratus ; but, as a military % 
establishment, evidently it had fallen into insig- 
nificancy. Perhaps, for its attachment to the 
Peisistratids, it was abolished, or at least de- 
pressed, by the constitution of Cleisthenes. No 
mention is found of Athenian cavalry either at 
Marathon or at Plataea. Under the joint admi- 
nistration of Cimon and Pericles the order was Andoc. de 
restored to credit and efficacy: a body of three p*^*'^* 
hundred horse was established, and the Athei;iian 

p D 3 cavalry 
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CHAP, cavalry acquired estimation as among the best of 
Greece. Peaceful views migly; lead to this mea- 



sure ; for, among the Greeks, cavalry wi^s valued 
especially as a defensive weapcHi, for its superior 
eflScacy in giving protection to the fields, against 
the plunder and waste, which were so commonly 
principal objects of Grecian invadiiig arnyes. 
But possibly the coalesced leaders, in rei^toriag 
the order of knights, had moreover a view to its 
fitness for awing and represrfng civil turbulence, 
so apt to break but where every individual of the 
people flattered himself that he was a soverein. 

Nearly at the same time another addition was 
made to the military strength of the republic, 
perhaps not wholly without also a similar political 
view. It is remarkable how many circumstances 
occur,, in the course of Grecian hiirtory, showing 
the truth of that observation of Aristotle,, which 
might appear on first view a paradox. That de- 
mocracy and tyranny are very nearly related* 
Among the Greeks it was reckoned a common 
distinction ^between legitimate monarchy axui 
tyranny, that kings had subjects for the guard of 
their person, tyrants preferred foreiners. But we 
have formerly observed that the armed att^idants 
of the magistrates of Athens were forein slaves, 
generally Scythians, whence Scythian came to be 
the common title of those armed attendants. 
Three hundred Scythian bowmen were now bought 
Andoc. de (such precisely is the expression in the original) 
pac«, p. di. £^j. ^^ ^g^ ^^ ^^^ republic. A valuable addition 

probably to the military force^ th^ would however 

perhaps 
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perhaps still more strengthen the arm of the civil sect, 
magistrate '^ ^ 

But so larg^ a proportion of the Athenian 
people had now been so-long, accustomed to sub* 
sist by war, whether from pay or from plunder, 
that the cessation of hostilities filled the city with 
a very inconvenient number of men little disposed^ 
and most of them little able, to earn a comfort- 
able livelihood by peaceful industry ; all however 
proud of the dignity of Athenian citizens, proud 
of their services to their country, and ready to 
claim support and reward suitable to that ima- 
^ary dignity ^md to those services which they 
would not estimate below their worth. The in- 
convenience, or at least some degree of it, was 
common among the Grecian states; and the 
ordinary resource, of the powerful, was to send 
out colonies. Cimon's Thracian lordship in the 
Chersonese afforded opportunity, advantageous at 
the same time perhaps to the republic and to 
himself. Of particulars however we are no far- 
ther informed than that a squadron of fifty trireme 

galleys, 

*♦ The oration on peace, transmitted under the name of 
Andocidet, pa^sed^ it appears, to the Augustan age as a 
speech of that orator ; but Dionysius of Halicarnassus believed 
it wrongly attributed to him. It was however in that critic's 
time, antient, and probably of the age of Andocides. That 
it has suffered from injury to copies or carelessness of tran- 
scribers, is evident. The five-years truce is spoken of in 
it as lasting thirteen years. But we have satisfactory assur- 
ance, from Thucydides, that Athens was ingaged in war 
again before the end of the five years, and that it was another 
trace, afterward made for thirty years, which was broken in 
the fourteenth. It seems beyond question also, that the; 
names of Mihiades and Cimon have been inverted, so that, 
for Mih,rMn9 rlt K»/a«i0o ^^ should read KifMiPa rdrMiAT»«Jbtr. 
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CHAP, galleys, under the command of Pericles, convoyed 
\^^^^^ a thousand families of Athenian citizens, to whom 
lands were allotted in that rich peninsula. Tol- 
mides conducted an equal number, whether of 
Athenians to Na^cos, or of Naxians to Euboea, 
does not clearly appear. ' 

But such was become the constitution of . the 
Athenian commonwealth, such the temper of the 
people, and such the consequent difficulties to be 
contended with in the endevor to preserve quiet 
at home, that, as soon as present peace was esta- 
blished by the conclusion of the five-years truce, 
Cimon concurred in the purpose of turning the 
spirit of enterprize once more toward forein con- 
, ' quest, and exertion against the common enemy ; 

in the hope so to prevent brooding faction at 
Athens, and brooding war within Greece. With 
this view he resumed the design of adding Cyprus 
to that dominion, which, under the title of Con- 
federacy, the Athenian commonwealth held over 
so large a portion of the Greek nation. A 
Tiiucyd. fleet of two hundred trireme galleys wfis equipped, 
* of which himself took the command. At the 
request of Amyrtaeus, chief of the Egyptians of 
the marshes, who still maintained the war against 
Diodor. Persia, he detached sixty, to Egypt; having in 
piutvit.' view, apparently, to distract the attention of the 



Persian government, and perhaps to collect some 
booty, rather than to pursue any romantic pur- 
pose of conquest there. With his remaining force 
' he laid siege to Citium in Cyprus ; but, in the 
B.C.449. camp before that place, to the great misfortune of 
Amu Tht. Athens and of Greece, he died. Foreseeing, it is 

said> 
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said, both his own end, and the necessity of aban- sect. 
doning the enterprize, which, as we learn from \^^^!^/ 
Thucydides, arose immediately from want of ^*"^'"^**"^ 
provisions, he gaVe suitable directions to those in 
trust about him, with a requisition that his death 
should be concealed, and orders still issued in his 
name as if he was living. In passing Salamis Thucyd. 
the fleet was attacked by the Persian fleet, com- ^' ^^^^^^ 
posed of squadrons from Phenicia, Cilicia, and 
Cyprus, which it defeated. The army, breaking 
up its camp before Citium, and marchiifg along 
the coast to meet the fleet at a more commodious 
place for imbarkation, was also attacked, and also 
gained the victory. Imbarking then without mO"» 
lestation, and being joined by the squadron from 
Egypt, the whole armament returned to Attica. 
The relics of Cimon, carried to Athens, were 
buried there; and a magnificent monument was 
erected to his memory, which remained, with the 
name of the Cimoneia, to Plutarch's time. 

Great as the military character of Cimon was, 
his wisdom, his integrity, his moderation, his con* 
ciKating temper, and the influence which inabled 
hiin to lead his fellowcountrymen in the paths of 
wisdom, integrity, and moderation, were found to 
be the qualities for which his loss was most to be 
regretted. Others could command fleets and 
armies, but others could not equally divert that 
compound, in the Grecian temper, of military 
i^rit with the spirit of faction, from civil feud 
aiid domestic war. After Cimon, as Plutarch piutvit 
has justly observed, for a long time nothing great 

was 
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CHAP, was done, or even attempted against the barbae 
^"' rians ; but the Greeks turned tbeir arms a^diiffit 
oneanother, to the great advantage of Persia, ami 
to the unspeakable injury of Greece. 



SECTION V. 

Contest Jor Command of the Temple of Delphi* Athens at the 
Summit of her Greatness. State of Parties : Pericles ; 
ThucyMes. Policy of the Grecian Republics fbr hdiding 
the weaker Republics in Su^ection. Revolt of Baotia ; of 
Eubaa; of Me gar a; Invasion of Attica by 'the Pelopon* 
nesians. Thirty-Years Truce, Power of Pericles, 

Divided among so many little . republics, each 
necessarily jealous of the others, public rights 
and private in constant danger, and every citizen 
therefore always ready with arms, the Greek 
nation was singularly framed to be formidable to 
all around, if it could be united in steddy confe- 
deracy, and otherwise to be always lacerating and 
preying upon itself. In Lacedsemon, under the 
consideration of her diminished authority and 
lowered rank among the Grecian people, some 
uneasiness of the public mind would be natural 
and not wholly unreasonable ; and this could not 
but be heightened by a view of the rapid progress 
Athens had made in power, with indications of 
ambition holding correspondent growth. In these 
circumstances, a dispute arose among some com- 
munities of httle weight themselves, involving 
nevertheless matter of such deep national interest, 

as 
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as imperiously to require the interposition of the sect. 
more powerful states. v^v-^i/ 

The common federal government of the several 
towns of the province of Phocis, hati long been, ximcjd. 
as we have formerly se«i, the guardian of tte strai^*, 
temple and oracle and treasury of Delphi. The piut'peJic. 
Delphian citizens now claimed that important 
office, to the exclusion of the other Phocians, and 
resort to arms was threatened. It might become 
the Lacedemonians to interfere; and they did 
so, but not under wse or apparently just counsel. 
Instead of calling for the common support of the 
Greeks, and assuming their wonted- lead with a 
dignified moderation, they took upon themselves 
to decide all by th.em3elves ; and, sending a mili- B.C. 448. 
tary force into Phocis, they put the Delphians into ^^-tj 
possession of the temple. The Delphians then, 
.with ready gratitude, passed a decree, granting to 
Lacediemon tlie honors of the promanteia, or 
precedency in the consultation of the oracle, 
and caused it to be ingraved on the forehead 
of a brazen statue of a wolf consecrated in the 
temfde. 

So arbitrary an exertion of exclusive authority 
by the Lacedaemonian government, in what was 
esteemed, beyond all things, a common concern 
of the Greek nation, could not fail to excite in- 
dication at Athens ; and the more, as the power 
0^ that state had recently been so extended in 
northern Greece, find a6 Phocis was among its 
wX&ef^ An army was ordered to march, and the " 
command was committed to Pericles. Thus what 
the Greeks called a Sacred war wds kindled : but 

the 
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CHAP, the Lacedaemonian troops being gone, the Dcl- 
phians felt their inability to resist, and 'no blood- 
shed seems to have insued. Pericles restored the 
supremacy of the temple and its appendages to 
the Phocian people; ifrho immediately passed a 
decree, giving the promanteia to Athens, and 
caused it to be ingraved on the side of the same 
brazen wolf, whose forehead bore the decree of 
the Delphian citizens in favor of Lacedaemon. 
Whether the command which the Athenians, 
through their possession of the Megarian territory, 
held of the isthmus, or, what seems not improbable, 
civil dissension in Lacedaenjon, and the prevalence 
of a party adverse to that which had directed the 
ill-judged expedition to Delphi, prevailed, no 
measures of resentment seem to have followed. 

We may fix upon this point as the era of the 
most extensive power of the Athenian common- 
wealth. On the continent of Greece it com- 
manded Megaris, Boeotia, Locris, Phocis, and' 
the territory of Naupactus. In Peloponnesus, 
an Athenian garrison held Troezen ; Athenian in- 
fluence governed all AcHaia, properly so called ; 
tod even Argos was but a subordinate ally. The 
large and fruitful iland of Euboea, separated only 
by a narrow strait, had long been an appendage 
of Attica; and all the other ilands of the -Egean 
sea, except Melus and Thera, and part of Crete, 
most of the Grecian cities of Asia Minor, and 
all those of Thrace, the Hellespont, acnd the Pro- 
pontis, acknowleged the sovereinty of the Athenian 
people. 

Had 
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Had Athens had a government so constituted sect. 
as to be capable of a wise and steddy administra- 



tion, men were not wanting, qualified by abilities 
and by information, to direct the business of an 
empire. While Cimon lived, Pericles was con- 
tented to be the second person of the republic ; 
and, harmony subsisting between them, the dis- 
position to party violence atiaong inferior men was 
restrained by their influence, and the aristocratical 
and democratical interests were held in unusual 
union. But all would not be equally pleased with 
the suspension of party-distinctions, which of ne-? 
cessity admitted some to situations that would 
have been the lot of others, had either party ruled 
alone. On Cimon's death some of his principal 
adherents could ill brook the ascendancy which 
superior talents, superior popularity, an accumu*" 
lation of advantages, gave at once to Pericles : 
they would have one of their own party still at 
the head of the republic's afiairs. Thucydides 
son of Melesias, brother-in-law of Cimon, to whom 
they looked in preference, was indeed a person 
well intitied to high consideration. His birth, his Tit 
family alliances, his conduct through life, his p.i79.tf. 
public estimation, all were advantageous ; and he 
was not without military reputation, tho more 
known as an experienced statesman and an able 
speaker. Apparently he was of himself disposed 
to libprality in politics ; but unfortunately without 
sufficiently possessing Cimon's firmness to resist, 
or influence to repress, the imprudent heat or in- 
terested ambition of political associates. A war 
of oratory insued, of which littie account remains, 

beyond 
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beyond an anecdote marking the extraordinary 
powers of Pericles, arid the candid acknowl^e* 
ment of them by Thucydides : ' When I wrestle 
^ with Pericles/ he said, ' if I throw him ever so 
* decidedly, he can persuade the spectators that 
' be threw me.' The aristocratical and demo* 
cratical interests were thus, anew divided, never 
equally, as under the joint lead of Pericles and 
Cimon, again to coalesce. 

The breach however appears to have been 
gradual : Pericles did not at once set himself in 
direct opposition to the friends of Cimon. Mean* 
while, tho there was a powerful aristocratical party, 
there was no acknowleged constitutional balance 
to the democratieal power, which was truly des- 
potic. - Never was liberality in administration 
more wanted than now, for holding the many 
states which owned subjection to Athens, in any 
degree attached. For the Athenian people, less 
than thirty thousand families, to coerce all by 
their own strength, was obviously impossible. 
But every untempered govcmmeait must he jea- 
lous ; and democracy is, even beyond otheJr un- 
tempered gavarnm^dts, naturally selfish. The 
inlarged policy of the mixed constitution of Romei 
which inabled her to become mistress of the 
world, associating ccmquered people^ could mA 
even be safdy mentioned at Athens ; and indeed 
there was very generally, among the Grecian re- 
pid>lics, a strong prejudice against it Hie p«dicy 
for nmiataining sovereinty, comimm to all Grecian 
republics, which acquired doounioo over oti^er 
Grecian repuUics, rested on that division into 

parties, 
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parties^ tx) which we have so often had occasion 
to advert In the ordinary course of things, 
'when, after a critical contest in any republic, the 
aristocratical party prevailed, they expelled only 
tbe leaders of the lower people, with a few of 
the more turbulent of their followers, whom they 
som^imes sold into forein countries for slaves ; 
and the rest they held under a severe subjection. 
But if the democratical party obtained the supe- 
riority, they often expelled all the men of rank 
and property, whom they did not kill, and shared 
ajnong themsdves their houses, estates, slaves, 
and whatever other effects they could seize. In 
all the many republics, where Athenian influence 
now extended, the democratical party was sup- 
ported by Athenian patronage, and iield all the 
powers of government. The prevalence then of 
that party, and- especially the welfare of its chiefs, 
depending upon the connection with Athens, the 
citizens of that party were themselves the garrison 
to hold tlieir state in obedience to the Athenian 
commonwealth. Thus alone they could hope to 
maintain themselves in possession of the houses, 
the estates, and the honors of those whom they 
had killed, or driven into banishment; toward' 
whom they looked with the abhorrence natural for 
those who dreaded, at the same time, the loss of 
such advantages, and revenge for having iKurped 
them. In Athens itself, not the principles of de- 
mocracy only, but more especially those by which 
democral;i(^ empire m^ht best be promoted, 
would be sedulously iocukated, and would become 
popular topics ; and hence, appareotly, what has 

been 
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CHAR been called, by later - writers, the conquest of 

XTT • 

\^Jmu Boeotia by Myronides, was sometimes spoken of, 
m J4^r«. ft^ong cotemporaries, as the deliverance of the 
country and the establishment of its freedom. 
On this pretence, and apparently to promote am- 
bitious purposes, the Athenian citizens, killed in 
that expedition, had, first after those who fell 
in the Persian invasion, the honor of a public 
funeral. ' 

Through such circumstances Greece always 
swarmed with exiles ; and those unhappy men 
were perpetually watching opportunities for a re- 
volution, which might restore them to their country. 
The impossibility of exact discrimination always 
left them some friends in their respective cities ; 
Thucyd. and thus the foundation of sedition was ever 
Diodor. ready. Those Boeotians who had been banished 
piut Wt. ' in consequence of the Athenian conquest, through 
^^^* opportunity and exertion, ' of which no particulars 
remain reported, made themselves masters of 
Orchomenus, Chaeroneia, and some smaller towns. 
Hopeless of being permitted to retain quiet pos- 
B.C-447. session, necessity not less than inclination incited 
oi.83.f .jIj^jjj ijq pygj^ foj. farther advantages. The Athe- 
nian government prepared an army to reduce 
them, composed chiefly of allies, with only one 
thousand heavy-armed Athenians. Tolmides, al- 
ready renowned for his atchievements in the cir- 
- cumnavigation of Peloponnesus, was appointed 
to the command. Apparently the party of Thu- 
cydides had been gaining ground, and Tolmides 
was of that party; for Pericles, as Plutarch infomls 
us, disapproved the appointment of Tolmides, and 

augured 
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aiigured ill of the expedition. Chseroneia was 
however taken, those men of the best families and 
principal influence in Boeotia, who had held it, 
were condemned to slavery, and a garrison was . 
put in the place. But, in the meantime, exiles 
from various parts, Boeotians and others '*, had 
assembled in large numbers at Orchomenus : the 
Locrians, who, by timely submission and giving 
hostages, had prevented any expulsion of their 
people, joined^tbem with their whole strength : a 
powerfiil .army was thus collected : the Athenian 
forces, returning toward Attica, were attacked 
near Coroneia. Tolmides was killed, his army 
was completely defeated, and almost every sur-^ 
viving Athenian wa5. made prisoner. 

The consequence of. this misfortune is one 
among many instances of an inherent weakness in 
the governmentb of the little Grecian republics, 
which .was not Iqssen^ at Athens by the extent of 
its command. Few Athenian families werQ wholly 
.uninterested in the prisoners taken at Coroneia; 
and the administration could ill avoid sacrificing 
public advantage to private feelings.. But, in ad- 
dition to the fermentation within the state, circum-^ 
stances were threatening without. The Boeotians, 
now strong of themselves, would scarcely fail of 
assistance from Peloponnesus j for the enmity of 
Lacedaemon, tho smothered on occasion of the 
affair of Delphi, coyld pot but be apprehended 
whea any incoura^ng opportunity might offer. 

At 

Tliuej^d. We vrant information who qU ike others weie* 
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CHAP; At the same time therefore to gratify the people 
> ^/' * with the recovery of their captive relations and 
friends, and to prevent, as far as possiUe,, a com- 
bination of enemies which might indanger the re- 
maining dependencies of the commonwealth, the 
/ Athenian administration hastily concluded a treaty 
with the Boeotians ; according to which they eva- 
cuated immediately whatever they still held in 
Boeotia, and surrendered all claim upon that rich 
bordering province, apparently the most desir- 
able of all possible additions to the -Athenian 
dominion. - 

The event showed the urgency for acceding to 
conditions seemingly sb disadvantageous; for even 
thus the apprehended evils were not intirely ob- 
viated. The success of the Beeotians had in- 
B. C. 446. couraged others to follow their example. Euboea, 
Ara. fbu. the nearest of 4:he transmarine dependencies of 
Thucjd. Athens, and the most important, revolted. An 
. Dio'd. i. 1%,' army, now put under the command of Pericles, 
* hastened to that iland. It was scarcely landed 
there, when intelligence arrived at Athens that the 
Megarians, having renewed their connection with 
Corinth, had risen upon the Athenian garrison in 
Megara, overpowered it, and put all to the sword,- 
except those who could make their retreat into 
Niseea ; and this information was quickly followed 

- by 

'• Diodonis placesthe revolt of Megara in the first year of 
the 83d Olympiad, the battle of Coroneia in the second, and 
the revolt of Eubcea in the third. But Thucydides asserts 
expressly, that the news of the revolt of Megara arrived just 
as Pericks had debarked his forces in Euboea to suppress the 
revolt there; which happened, he says, not long after the 
conclusion of the treaty with the BoeotiaoS; that followed the 
battle of Coroneia. 
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by the stHl more alarming news, that the Lacedae- s E c Ti 
monians were preparing for an invasion of Attica v J„ v 
with the whole force of their confederacy. The 
death of Tolmides, and the distress of the com- 
monwealth, concurred to put all the powers of 
government into the hands of Pericles. That 
able statesman and general immediately led back 
his forces from Euboea, and defeating the Mega- 
rians, with their allies, who rashly attempted to 
protect their fields against his ravages, compelled 
themi to confine themselves within their walls. 

The Peloponnesian invasion did not take place B.C. 4.4 5, 
till the following spring '^ A very formidable ^^tI -^ 
army then marched. The command was com- 
mitted, n(A to the mature age and tried abilities of 
Archidamus, whether because he was the personal 
firiend of Pericles, or meer Lacedaemonian party- ( 
interest decided, but to the king of the Eurys- 
theneid house, Pleistoanax, who was so young that 
another, Cleandridas, was joined with him as the 
adviser of his inexperience. The army entered 
Attica, ravaged the Thriasian plain, and incamped 
near Eleusis. P^cles^ with the whole force of 
Athens, took a station overagainst it : but, con- 
sidering that a battle lost might, in existing 
circumstances, be fetal to the commonwealth, 

' and, delaying the ordinary resource of defensive 

war, would indanger all its dependencies, he 

,had recourse to policy; and he succeeded, it 

was commonly supposed, in an attempt to bribe 

■ Cleandridas- 

^ Tbns Dodwell, upon a comparison pf authorities and 
circumstances, bas apparently well determined. Anu. Thu, 
ad ann. 445. 
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CHAP. Cleandridas. Without any apparent ^aus^, the 
* — ^ — ' Peloponnesian army retreated into the peninsula ; 
Li°^c.**u4. and the allies were dismissed, as if the purpose 
vtusiu^' of the expedition had been accomplished. , Such 
^*^ dissatisfaction insued in Lacedaemon, that Clean- 
dridas took . alarm, and fled. In lus absence, 
capital condemnation was pronounced against 
him; and the young king himself being called 
into judgement, a fine was imposed upon him, to 
such an amount, that, being unable to discharge 
r!*ric.^'^ it, he also quitted his country. Pericles, in the 
usual report of the expences of his command^ 
stated ten talents, about two thousand five hun- 
dired pounds sterling, as employed for a necessary 
purpose, without expressing what. Secret-service 
money was not, it seems, commonly allowed to 
Athenian generals ; and it is mentioned as an 
instance of singular confidence in Pericles, liiat 
the Athenian people permitted that article to pass 
unquestioned. ' - 

rr^^'iA "^^^ Peloponnesian army being gone", Pericles 

again transported his forces into Euboeaj wid 

quickly reduced the whole iland. The Histiaeims 

were expelled, and their territory was apportioned 

among Athenian families ; who, according to the 

usual method of the Greeks, became the garrison, 

while their slaves cultivated the lands. The rest 

of the Euboeans were admitted to a capitulation, 

. by which their estate and the municipal^ admini- 

atration of their towits were preserved to them. 

Thueyd. The experienced insecurity of that command 

i)iodo'r. which the Athenian people held over so nmny 

i\^ liu <>th^i' ^ittl^ republics, uow induced their leaders to 

^^"^- ' se^k 
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Seek an accommodation with the Peloponnegiins. sect. 

Callias and Chares were, according to Diodorua, ^ y* , , ^ 
the managers of the treaty on the part of the 
Athenians ; and, before the end of the winter after Ann. Tha. 
thq invasion of Attica, a truce was concluded far a.C,445. 
the term of thirty years. The conditions, which 
remain reported by the historian Thucydides, 
appear very disadvantiageoiis to Athens. Boeotia 
was already lost; the city of Megara .was lost; 
hut the Athenians yet held the Megarian port^ of 
-Nisaea and Pisgae; they had still a garrisop in 
the Peloponnesian city of Troezen; and the 
Peloponnesian province of Achaia was in their 
interest. All thtse were given up : garrisons wene 
withdrawn ; and where, as in the Achaian town^ 
the democratical party, among the people theiq- 
selves, were as the garrison for Athens, no sup- 
port from Athens was in future to be given to 
that party. The aristocratical interest then re- 
covering predominant power, but wanting for its 
security the patronage of Lacedaemon, Achaia 
would return of- course to the Lacedaemonian 
alliance **. Such concessions, without any equi- 
valent, sufficiently mark the sense which the 
Athenian administration had of the tottering fabric 
of the empire, and of the necessity for the leisure 

" . of ^ 

.*• Quae fuerit ilia Achaia, jnxta cum ignarissimis ignore. 
Nam de tota provincia quae Achaia dicitur, locum intelligere, 
absiirdum foret. Not. 5. c. 115. 1. i. Thuc. ed. Duk, 1 must 
confess I am at a loss to guess at the difficulty. If any could 
arise upon the simple consideration of the passage in question, 
it appears fully cleared by what precedes and follows. See 

c. 3. b. 1. c. 9. b. 2. andc. <2i. b. 4. On the contrary^ the , r 

fancy of Palmer and Hudson, that an obscure Corinthian 
settlement in iEtolia, of the uame of Chalcis, wa» intended^p 
appears really wild, ..' 
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CH A P. of {pace to confirm that command which remdned 
to the conmionwealth, over so many Hands and 
so many transmarine states and colonies. 

The train of distressing circumstances, following 
the defeat of Tolmides, concurred with the various 
successes of the new general, to ruin the aristo- 
cratical interest at Athens; and, the opposite 
interest obtaining a decisive superiority in the * 
popular assembly, Thucydides was banished by 
ostracism. Thus the opposition, which compelled 
Pericles to resume the lead of the democratical 

> 

interest against the aristocratical, contributed to 
his power and glory, making him in a manner 
prince of Athens. But as it was a power tiiat 
could only be maintained by still cultivating the 
democratical interest,. to the utter overthrow df 
* the aristocratical, and the destruction of all balance 
in the constitution, the result was ultimately most 
pernicious to the commonwealth, and involved no 
small amount of evils for all Greece. 
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